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Introduction 


It may be helpful at the very be^ning to set forth some inlioductory 
ideas about the readers for whom this book was written, about child Ian« 
guage, and about the book itself. 


About the Readers 

Usually, when w-e talk with someone, adult or child, we listeo and respond 
to what they say. We aren’t aware of how they say it. and we don’t stop to 
think of the previous learning that it entails— learning of the structure 
or form of language, learning of the structure of conversation so that sen- 
tences spoken are not only grammatical but also appropriate, and learning 
ta use language in social conununtcation and private thought. One purpose 
of this book is to help its readers listen more reflectively to children by 
describing some of the ways in which behavioral scientists are studying 
child language, and by gi«ng some examples of what they are finding out 

The book is written for anyone, researcher or teacher, who seeks to 
improve children’s communicative adequacy through education. Research- 
ers and teachers have different perspectives on their work, but what they 
need to know is much the same. Whether or not they think Jn these tenns 
about what they’re doing, teachers, like researchers, make judgments about 
what children can do, or need to do. with language; they plan stratcgica 
to bring about change, based on how they diink language is learned; and 
they use obscrs’ations and tests to evaluate their results. Hopefully, their 
work will be improved with better understanding of the work of linguists, 
psycholinguists, and sociolinguists. Hopefully, they will be provoked to 
bcimme researchers themselves. The discos-eries are too exciting to be 
left to someone else. 

This book is for researchers, teseben, and teachers of teachers in all 
subject areas, not just those whose speda! interest or assignment is “lan- 
guage arts“ or “English." All teachers are involved in language as a 
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medium of communication; most of them accept responsibility for doing 
what they can to extend children’s language ability. 

At the least, the concept of “extension” implies a direction. In what 
direction do we want to extend children’s language? In any particular situa- 
tion, what Vind of language, what ways of communicating, are of greatest 
worth? Unless a teacher has pven serious thought to such questions, it 
seems unlikely that he will be aware of the most important directions for 
help. Teachers can only start from where the child is and then help him 
learn something new if they know about eiwitiog places to go. Cremin 
said as much in his analysis of the progressive movement in the United 
States: 

For the resourceful teacher, all activities and occupations had an mstru- 
mental as well as an intrinac value; they afforded opportunity for social and 
intellectual growth as well as more immediate siuisfaction to the children. 

But there is a point to be made here, one that Dewey argued for the 
rest of his career but never fully communicated to some who thought 
themselves his disciples A teacher cannot know which opportunities to use, 
which impulses to encourage, or which social altitudes to cultivate without 
a clear sense of what is to come later ■ ■ . with respect to intellect this 
implies a thorough acquaintance with organized knowledge as represented 
m the disciplines To recognize opportunities for early mathematical learning, 
one must know tnathemalics. ... In short, the demand on the teacher is 
twofold, thorough knowledge of the disciplines and an awareness of those 
common experiences of childhood that can be uiilized to lead children toward 
the understanding represented by this knowledge. (Cremm, 1961, p. 138.) 

It is easy for us as teachers to admit that wc need to know more about 
mathematics. But because we all talk, we assume that we’re all experts on 
language. The trouble is that the knowledge about language we require 
as teachers is one level beyond using U ourselves, no matter how richly 
we may do so. We need to know about language. And then we have to 
plan how to use that knowledge in the classroom. 


About Child Language 

From the moment of his birth, the human infant hears language all 
around him. It’s not language in the form of monologs. Some of it may be 
language from a television set, but that source is remarkable for hav ing 
so litUe demonstrable effect. We can say with very little qualification that 
the language a cfuld attends to and learns from is the speech of significant 
persons in his world, addressed to each other and to him, in spontaneous 
but highly patterned social intcractioa. This interaction is both verbal and 
nonverbal, but we will be concerned here only with the part expressed in 
words. 
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As the child attends to this social interaction and gradually participates 
in it, he learns what Hymcs (1971) calls “communicative com- 
petence.” “Competence” here does not have the colloquial meaning of 
“adequacy”; it is a technical term, first used by Noam (^omsky, for the 
nonconscious, tacit knowledge that underlies behavior. Communicative 
adequacy is what teachers work toward; communicative competence is 
what every child has. 

Communicative competence has two aspects. It includes both knowl- 
edge of language (in the more usual and narrow sense of syntax, phonol- 
ogy, and semantics) and knowledge of the social world and of rules for 
using language in that world so that speech is appropriate as well as gram- 
matical and creative within both linguistic and sociolinguistic rules. To- 
gether, these a^ects of communicative competence are realized in the 
child’s actual speech behavior, or performance. This performance includes 
both speaking and comprehending. 

In whatever terms, the distinction between knowledge and behavior is 
important. It has been familiar to psychologists in general terms at least 
since Lashley’s 1929 review of the literature on learning. Language b 
knowledge in our heads; speech b the realization of that knowledge in 
behavior. Language consbts of all the words in a person’s mental dictionary, 
and all the rules at his (usually nonconscious) command for combining 
those words into an infinite number of novel sentences and for interpreting 
the equally novel sentences that he hears. Speech, by contrast, consbts of 
his actual utterances spoken to particular people in particular situations. 
Language exbts even in moments of silence and sleep; speech exists only 
in moments of actual speaking or listening, including the silent activation 
of language in thought. In this book, “language” will always refer to knowl- 
edge, and “speech” will refer to verbal behavior. 


About this Dock 

As a title, CMJ Language and Education b twice misleading; first, 
because the book is really about both child language and child speech, and 
second, because questions will be raised about educational practice, but 
detailed analysis of curriculum will not be pursued. 

Following this Introduction there is one chapter on language itself. The 
next group of four chapters deals wth language development, divided 
into syntax, sounds and meanings, developmental processes, and environ- 
mental assistance. The third group of chapters deals with langiuage dif- 
ferences and language use; dialerts and bilingualism, communication styles, 
and the roles of language in cognition. The final chapter contains some 
thoughts on oral language educadon. The Appendix describes methods of 
analyring child language, both from spontaneous speech and from tests. 
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Research methodology and substantive findings on these topics are un- 
even. Descriptions of language from the field of linguistics are more 
advanced than explanations of behavior. As yet, we know very little about 
the cognitive processes by which sentences are produced and comprehended. 
This is the focus of psycholinguistics. We also know very little about the 
distribution of acts of speaking — who says what to whom, how, when, 
and to what purpose. This is the focus of sockdingulstics. While psycho- 
linguistics deals primarily with the processes of speaking and listening in 
an individual mind, sociolinguistics deals with the interactions of individuals 
in social settmgs, The two are related in important ways because any act 
of speaking necessarily involves dedsions about function, topic, and form, 
which are affected by characteristics of the speaker and listenerfs) and the 
setting both are in. Similarly, any act of listening is affected by the expecta- 
tions set up in the listener about what he is likely to hear from particular 
persons at particular times. Methodology and findings from linguistics, 
psycholinguistics, and socioUngubtics will be mterwoven throughout these 
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The Nature of Language 


The more we learn about humaa language ability, the more impressive 
the chDd’s acquisition of language is seen to be. Computers that have 
guided Qian's trips to the moon cannot do as well, and there is increasing 
reason to believe that they will never be able to do so. 

Consider the simple sentence ‘'Time flies like an arrow,’' ... A grammar 
that pretends to descnbe English at all accurately must yield a structure 
for “Tiine flies like an arrow” in which “time” is the subject of the verb 
“flies’* and “like an arrow” is an adverbial phrase modifying ^e verb. ‘Time” 
can also serve attributively, however, as in “time bomb,’’ and “flies” of 
coune can serve as a noun. Together with “like” interpreted as a verb, this 
yields a structure that becomes obvious only if ooe thinks of a kind of flies 
called *nime flies” which happen to like an anew, perhaps as a meal. More^ 
over, “time” as an imperative verb with “flies” as a noun also yields a 
structure that makes sense as an order to someone to lake out his stopwatch 
and time flies with great dispatch, like an arrow. 

A little thought suggests many minor modificau'ons of the grammar 
sufficient to rule out such fantasies. Unfortunately too much is then lost. . . , 
Anything ruling out the nonexisting species of time flies will also rule out 
the identical but legitimate structure of ‘Truk flies like a banana.” 

Semantics, the all too nebulous notion of what a sentence means, must 
be invoked to choose among the three structures syntax accepts for ‘Time 
flies like an anovf.” No techniques now known can deal effectively with 
semantic problems of this kind, . . . We do not know how people understand 
language, and our machine procedures barely do child's work in an extraordi- 
narily cumbersome way. (Oettinger. 1966, pp. 16^169.) 

Any reader who glances at the dates in the Let of references at the end 
of this book will notice that virtually all the research on child language 
listed there has been done within the past 15 years. Syntactic Struciures, 
Chomsky’s first published work, appeared in 1957. What we have learned 
about child language has been doe largely to the pouerful analyses of 
language that his work has stimulated, pee N. Qtomsky (1968) for his 
least technical writing.] This fact pewts to an important characteristic of 
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h ds for studying any aspect pf child development: The 
productive met o^^^ characteristics of mature behavior in a particular 
more v>.-e know a j,, ^otal judgments— the more successful 

culture—wne knowing both twhat to look for in chOdren’s spontaneous 
xv-e can be construct contrived situations called “tests” for elicit- 

behavior an ikat would otherwise remain hidden. This is why 

ing aspects o of language" cannot be avoided at the beginning 

a chapter on ^^gjter how much easier it would be to begin in a less 
of this b<» . other excellent introductions that supplement this 

iheoretica way^^^^ Brown (1965, chaps. 6 and 7) on both lan- 

chapter in jj^jon; Burling ( 1970) for a more anthropological intro- 

guageanuits H ^ pp 1138-1152) on 

^^*^*'fonnational grammar; Slobin (1971) on psycholinguistics; and Fish- 

'^n*fl970) on sociolinguistics. 

chapter focuses on four characteristics of human language: its 
creative but rule-governed behavior; its multiple levels of mean- 
essence hierarchical structure; and the transformational 

'^ns that linguists have discovered among sentences. Discussion of 
^characteristic includes an illustration of how it has influenced the 
of child language in some important way The chapter ends with 
about how these characteristics of Ian 


speculatloo about how t 

generally to all l>umanco8>i,t.o... 


f language may apply more 


Creativity and Rnles 

When a person knows a language, what docs be know? What informa- 
tion docs he have in his head, somewhere in the neurophysiology of his 
brain? A set of sentences from which he chooses the right one when he 
wants to say something? The meaning of a set of sentences from which 
be chooses the right imcrpretation for the sentences he hears? Even if the 
sets of sentences and interpretations were enormous, they would still be 
inadequate. of a smaH and unimportant list of greetings like Good 

morning, cliches like My. ,is hot today, and routinized statements like 
proverbs, few sentences are spoken or heard more than once. Each spoken 
sentence must be eonstiucted anw to express and communicate parUcular 
meanings to particular indmdoals — oneself or others 

The heart of human language capabflity is creativity in cxpressinc and 
understanding meanings, free from control of extema/stimulf and appro- 
priate to new and ever-changing situations” (N Chomskv n H « t. 
Jan be explained only if what we know in commorwith mt" ll 
of our language community is a finite set of rules These^W 

relationships that hold bemeen meaning and soundl 
ruage. and they channel our creativity srithin the tin,-f ^ 

JppUriateness for our speech mteUigibility and 
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A description of such a set of rules is called a grMiiQiar. Like all descrip- 
tions of natural phenomena, grammars are subject to continuous revision 
and correction. In the range of phenomena they explain, the most powerful 
grammars of adult English are generative transformational grammars, first 
written by a group of linguists centering around Noam Chomsky. Although 
grammars are written by linguists, they constitute psychological theories 
about the organization of one aspect of human knowledge. 

At several levels the linguist is involved tn the construction of explanatory 
theories, and at each level there is a clear psychological interpretation for his 
theoretical and descriptive work. At the level of particular grammar, he is 
attempting to characterize knowledge of a language, a certain cognitive 
system that has been developed — unconsciously, of course — by the normal 
speaker-hearer. At the level of universal grammar, he is trying to establish 
certain general properties of human intelligence. Linguistics, so characterized, 
is simply the subfield of psychology that deals with these aspects of mind. 
(N. Chomsky, 1968, p. 24.) 

When we say that a person, either cWId or adult, knows a set of rules, 
we don't mean that he knows them in any conscious way. Usually, icaowl- 
edge refers to something we are aware of baowing, something we could, If 
we wished, verbalize on demand. But linguistic rules are known only non- 
consciously, oui-of-awarene$s, as a knld of powerful but implicit, or tacit, 
knowledge. This is true for adults as well as for children. Few of us can 
state the rules for adding the sounds of /s/ or /z/ or /az/ to form noun 
or verb endings. Yet, if asked to supply the plurals for nonsense syllables 
such as bik or wug or guteh, all who are native speakers of English can do 
so with ease, and most six-year-old cluldren can loo (Berko, 1958). Lin- 
guists infer the presence of rules from what adults or children can say and 
understand. 

By caliing a rule implicit, we mean, among other things, that if it were 
formxilated and oSeied for consideration to the persons concerned, they 
would accept it as codifying their previous practice, and that after such 
acceptance their behavior would not be substantially changed. (Black, 1962, 
p. 131.) 

By calling a rule implicit, we also ineaQ that when a rule is violated, we 
have a general sense that something e amiss. Heating a waitress in Syracuse 
ask. Anybody wonts any? as she removes the basket of rolls, most readers 
would register a mismatch between their rules and her speech. We might 
be hard put to explain the discrepancy, but we would be aware of its 
existence. Or we may, for expressive purposes, utter the imperative. Tell 
it like it h, and be aware in so doing that it comes from a dialect whose 
rules are slightly different from our own and derives its special expressive 
value from that source. Such acts of implicit evaluation constitute par- 
ticularly strong evidence that we are obeying rules and not merely con- 
forming to habits (Green, 1964). 
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Because it is hard to get children to evaluate sentences, the best evidence 
that children have learned rules is obtained when they say things they 
could not have learned from others. Sometimes this happens spontaneously, 
as when they say He goed or She gots one. Such evidence can also be 
elicited when a researcher asks children to incorporate nonsense syllables 
mto then utterances, as Berko did. Children’s errors of commission are 
important data in child language research. But we must always remember 
that they are only “errors” in terms of the adult model; in the child’s lan- 
guage, they are representative expressions of his own linguistic rules and 
powerful evidence of the existence of those rules in the child's mind. Later 
chapters will include many examples of such evidence. 


LeveU oC Structure 

Sometimes, for purposes of analysis, language is divided into three 
aspects: syntactics, semantics, and pragmatics. Syntactics refers to the 
relationship of language forms to each other; semantics refers to the rela- 
tionship of that syntactic system to the nonlioguistic world of objects, 
events, and ideas that we talk “about”; pragmatics refers to the relationship 
of forms and the ideas they express to the people who use them. This is 
not a wholly satisfactory division, and therefore the chapters of this book 
are not forced into that framework. But It does serve to connect two separate 
phenomena under a single heading. In both the syntactic and pragmatic 
aspects of language there are two levels of structure in a means-ends rela- 
tionship; in syntactics, surface structure and deep structure; in pragmatics, 
form and function. 


SURFACE STRUCTURE AND DEEP STRUCTURE 
A grammar of a language is a formal representation of the implicit 
knowledge of a native speaker. One important attribute of that knowledge, 
which the grammar must reflect, is that it is not limited to the noises we 
speak and hear. We know that the unspoken subject of the imperative Go 
home IS you; we know that the foUowIng three sentences say the same 
thmg, despite diflerent physical forms: 

(la) The astronaut photographed the moon. 

(lb) The moon was photographed by the astronaut. 

( l c) It was the moon that the astronaut photographed. 

And we know that the complex sentence like 

(2) The man fed the dog that belonged to his son. 

is a combination of at lca,t t»o ideas: a boy had a dog. and his fatter fed 
that dog. 
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Such facts as these reaffinn the existence of two distinct structures for 
each sentence: a deep (underiying and abstract) structure and a surface 
(superficial and perceptible) structure. The deep structure represents basic 
semantic relationships (such as actor-action, action-object, and modiSca- 
tion) in the meaning being expressed. The surface structure represents 
grammatical relationships (such as subject of verb and object of verb) in 
the sentence as spoken. 

Consider two more sets of sentences. Rrst, three discussed by McNeill 
(1970b): 

(3a) They are buying glasses. 

(3b) TTiey are drinkbg glasses. 

(3c) They are drinkingcompanions. 

Despite the superficial similarities of these sentences, particularly In their 
written versions, they diSer in important ways. Say them aloud and note 
how different insertions of pauses affect them. 

With sentence (a), one might say they — ore buying — glosses, but probably 
not tkey-cre-buying glasses. It is the opposite with sentences (b) and (c). 
One could say they — are — drinking tompanioris or they— are— prinking 
glasses, but not they — are drinkmg— companions or they — art drinking 
glasses uoless the reference was to cannibalimi or suicide (McNeill, 1970b, 
p. 1146.) 

A difference in the places where pauses can be inserted without distorting 
the meaning signifies a difference in surface structure. Sentence (3a) has 
a surface structure different from sentences (3b) and (3c). 

Now consider possible paraphrases, or synonymous statements of mean- 
ing, for (3b) and (3c). 

Sentence (b) means ‘‘tbey are glasses to use for drinking.’' and sentence 
(c) means “they arc companions that drink-” Exchanging the form of the 
paraphrase between (b) and (c) leads to a nonparaphrase. Sentence (b) 
does not mean “they are glasses that drink” anymore than sentence (c) 
means “they arc companions lo use for drinking.” (McNeill, 1970b, p. 
1147.) 

A difference in possible paraphrases signifies a difference in deep structure. 
Sentences (3b) and (3c), while alike in surface structure, differ in deep 
structure. 

It was not a new idea that each language can be regarded as a particular 
relationship between sound and meaning, la fact, the existence of two 
levels of structure — deep and surface — is a traditional notion. (Blumen- 
thal, 1970, documents with exlenrive quotes the history of this and other 
ideas about language.) The special amtributions of contemporary trans- 
formadonal grammarians have been mote elegant and formal ways of 
representing the relationships between sound and meaning. 
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In studies of the child’s acquisilkm of syntax, it is possible to ask a 
what point in the child's development one can assert that deep and suriatw 
structures are separably present. To answer this question, the research^ 
must have information from which the child's intended meaning can be 
inferred. Bloom (1970) systematically incoiporated that information into 
her analyses of the language of three children, and her work has contribute 
to an important shift in our thinking 

One can begin analyzing grammatical structure when children put two 
words together into a single utterance. Consider utterances that in adult 
language terms are often Noun Noun (N + N). Bloom found that when 
one of her three subjects, Kathryn, was 21 months old, N + N utterances 
could be interpreted with five dilTcrent structural meanings (Bloom, 1970, 

P 62): 

(4a) Coniimclion: Umbrefla boot (rwo referents with no connection 
between them). 

(4b) A uributive: Party hat (the first noun is on attribute of the second). 
(4c) Genitive: Kathryn sock {possessor and possessed object). 

(4d) Subject-locative: Sweater chair (rejereni and place it b). 

(4e) SMWfet*obJecf; Cal meal (ihciMb/ecr and object of on ocllcm). 

Except for the first meaning, conjunction (4a), these utterances cannot be 
considered simply as two aspects of a situation combined into a com* 
posite name, because order in the other four cases (4b*«) is invariant. 
When possession seems intended, as judged by the mother's response or 
the researcher's intuition, the possessor is always given first; when location 
seems asserted, the place is given last. 

One two-word utterance spoken by Kathryn is particularly informative 
because the identical form, Mommy sock, was uttered in two different 
nonlingu'istic contexts: (a) when Kathryn was picking up her mother’s 
sock, and (b) when Mother was putting Kathryn’s sock on Kathryn. Here 
are the two sections from Bloom’s protocols, with her discussion. 

To represent the description of a single utterance with two different 
meanings. Bloom ^ves two different structural descriptions, in tree-diagram 
form (Figure 1). S stands for sentence, N (or noun, NP for noun phrase 
and VP for verb phrase. A dented line indicates a postulated constituent 
that is not actually spoken — in (b), a verb. 

When meaning is considered, as In Bloom’s analysis, the result imputes 
to the child a distinction between surface structure and deep structure, as 
in context (b) where the presence of an unspoken verb is assumed. It can 
be assumed because Bloom knows that verbs occur in Kathryn’s speech 
in other utterances with either subject or object alone. Presumably a verb 
is not spoken here, with both subject {Mommy) and object (locit), be- 
cause of a litmt on the compfeiuty of an utterance which the child can 
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TabUI T'to Uncm ncK ol Mominy Sack tom I 

Description of Speech Event Kathryn’s Utterances 

and htother's Utterances 


(a) 


(79) 


(M holding M's sock') 

Here’s Mommy’s dirty socks. 

Wash. Well do the laundry 

and we’ll wash ’em. We do 
the laundry on Thursday too. 


You help me do the laundry? 

(Kpoi/ifrftg<oM’*«>^*^> Mommy sock 


Yes 

•nvey’re all dirty. 1 know. 

(b) 


( 88 ) (.M putting 


fCssoek on K) 


There. 

That's not Mommy’s sock. 
That’s your sock. There. 


Mommy sock. 
Mommy sock. 
Kathryn sock. 


W.: Bloom. .970, T.H.JJ.W *”'- Bo „blg«oo. o, 

I, .hould be ob«r.eO "“"’-"wis'Si “r’o 

cooloM u ““'J JSkh Kioiryo rabKOomOy "S bo™”7“““ 

to io 179) AW ^iogotod a. 001"'“' “ S' ,""'d 'W 

s™ o? •• ‘ 

sUpper (Bloom. 1970. p. S5.) 

, „ct.in between a child’s linguistic knowl- 
construct. Discussion of the tdaho P 3_ 

edge and his cognitive ^ces of words to express structural 

Th' abmty to conslroct ‘’•‘>'^^ 5 ,^s out to bo a critical dif- 

mcauings rather than juAt compositt to suecesstul 

ference between human beings an Gardners’ attempt to teach 

'SOTK to teach '“W" “ “f^Tdampautcc raised as a child tout the 
manual sign language to Washoe, 
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age of one year (Gardner and Gardner, 1969). Washoe’s signs have been 
compared wiih chUd language by R. Brown (1970) and Bronowski and 
Bellugi (1970). The following summary is taken from their accounts. 

Washoe’s intellectual accomptishroeots are impressive. She generaliKd 
the meaning of signs beyond their original context. For example, the meaning 
of more generalized from more tickling (am! other actions involving Washoe 
herself) to more soda (and other substances she wanted) to more acrobatics 
(and other events she wanted to see). She also constructed sign sequences 
of gradually increasing length: 

Hurry open. 

Listen dog. 

Key open food. 

You out go. 

But at least up to the age of 36 months, she had shown no evidence of 
combining signs in particular orders to express particular structural meanings. 
Combinatiorvs seemed to occur in s!l possible orders, unrelated to the tion- 
linguistie context. In short, Washoe had not demonstrated that she knew 
the difference between Me Tickle and Tickle me. 

FORM AND FUNCTTION 

A single communicative intent can be expressed in multiple forms that 
may not be synonymous in their literal meaning at all. For example: 

(Sa) Flease turn on the lights! Umperailve) 

(5b) Ate the lights out? ((Question) 

(5c) My, it's dark in here. (Declarative) 

Conversely, a single sentence can express two different intents. For example, 
I am hungry would convey different meanings and therefore elicit different 
responses when spoken by a beggar at the door or by a child who hoped to 
delay bedtime (example from Hymes, 1964, p. 6). 

The same word may even have different communicative functions at 

Figure 1 Tree-Diagram, Single Gllerancc with Two Different Meanings, 

Ul poMssion lash 79) (b) abjeel obieci tninSS) 



Source Bloom, 1970 
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rrtn«der the two functions of the 
dillmnt points in ’o^iigconvtrsnUonal sequence nnaiyned 

single question word what in tue lou t 
by Speier (1969): 

Child (C) is talking with his father (A) . 

C; Dad? 


What? . : 8 on its side. 

At the end o! all the counting there is an 

What? is an 8 on its side. 

At the end of aU the counting there is an 

Where did you learn that? 


A 
C 
A 
C: 

A: Where did you lenm that/ ,c,o„tw/u7r 

Follordng the child’s sumnsons <“f “^^^'^^rorradul^ to proceed 

is understood correcUy by the child as s„bstannve 

mth the convcrsaUon. The ^ ^ , „q„est for repetition, 

comment is understood, again ,T,bic 2) to show the rela- 

We can use the same ““’f and between fom. and func- 

tionships between surface and ‘‘"P ‘ ™ „sbips, 
don. Both pairs express '''TagraSmed in Table 2 entads 

Understanding in the sentences fd) and (7) 

several processes. Understandmg of among 

requires the use of the linguistic .anonymous sentences (S) and C9) 

alternative meanings. Uadersianding communicative mten 

requires retrieval of the >"”8 Ttie addidonal information con- 

from the sentence, plus ,he speaker has selected, 

veyed by the pardcular form (a. ■ g^btle aspects of ideas pre- 

In (8), that additional Jaiuonal information is about attitudes 

supposed or negated. In (9), that be (8a) and (9a)- 

ofpolitenessorsa.casm.lnbolhca,es.o™fonn „ 

mmt be accepted “ T™d1tioL me»ing as a dehberate 

setting; then the marked form conveys a 

contrast . . ..^ormance as speaker or listener pos 

The knowledge that makes this p addition to linguistic rules, 

sible is not knowledge of lanpagc ® speech, 

our tacit knowledge must ® variables such as sex, age, or 

and the interpretation of spe«h. t setting, etc. (see Ervin-Tnpp. 

relative rank of speaker and ^owledge is what Hymes c s 

1971a and 1971b). This more indusivc 

“communicative competence. le-m that form and funcuon o 

We don't blow at what age of wliot in Speier » 

not correspond exactly. In the wse responding to. Does e 

pro.ocol,Tt is not even clear what b. the conver- 

understand the different fu"'"™* from differences in stress 

sanonal sequence? Or does he „n„ances of wter might 

or intonaUon? Speetrogtaphie analyses of me 
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lul photographed. 


Hierarchical Structure 
^ i„,„™aUve. SO wou,d 

and place-in-sequence were pitte second or vice versa. Would 

fitsi wlinl wilh intonalion “PP'°P'““ “ determining te child's 

intonation or sequence be more mltaenml 

response? . errors of coitunission display a 

Occasionally, in spontaneous spe • form-function equivalence, 

child’s lack of understanding of P^^^^interchange occurred: 

In an Albany, California, kindergarten, the louow g 

vi^ . <;rw^k uo» No one can hear you. 

Teacher to child,: bpcaK up. i 

Child, ((ron, rite ioctoXfm 

At other times, teacher-talk Ejrciue me when 

One first-grade teacher m Santa Bart^ . ^ class. Tt was 

children continued to talk while s children) that her 

obvious to the observer (and iveness. but rather a directive 

intended meaning was not a request for forgiven 

to be quiet. ..rtotrols the behavior of others, an 

In a classroom where one pers her authority, nonimpera- 

where the controller may want to a . ^ being socialized to 

tWe forms may oftco be used tor '.Sips io increasing degree 

school, children thus have to ^ , ,|„ay 5 correspond; that, in 

of specificity: that form and ’ directive intent; and 

school, nonimperative forms ^ form-function equivalencies and 

that particular teachers use P»f“'“’“ . little about when this 

eape/t appropriate '-P-jX" -mSaliv^ competence, 
knowledge becomes part of children 


Hierarchical Structure 


. ,hr wavs in which an idea that is 
The rales of a language "P/'“°' ‘ • 7 becomes a sequential stnic- 

simultaneously present in the mind (meaning) 
lure of linguistic units (sound). 

Subjectively, we seem to gmsP Z ‘“^e sound or a single word 

often that we can espress a ^J,™.„.lyaed and represented 

Before they can be communicated, i , , complexities of though 

by sequences of symbols. To map 'h' with considerable 

into a sequential Bow of language “‘I”” “ InformaUou. (Millet and 
power and subtlety to symholde mid process 

Chomsky, 1963, p. 483.) ^ _ orpaniza- 

Onc characterisUc of this “sequ^tUl tow (la) into 

lion in a hierarchical, not linear, f®™- basis of what seems 

progressively smaller constituent um 
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Figure 2 Hierarchical Structure ol a Sentence. 


Sentence 

The astronaut photographed the moon. 1 

Sentence (S) 

Causes 

and 

The astronaut j 

1 

photographed the moon 

Noun phrase 
(NP) + verb 
phrase (VP) 

ri...... 

The astronaut 

I 

1 

1 

1 the moon. | 

NP + verb 
(V) + NP 

Words 

The 

astronaut j 

. photographed 

the 1 moon 

1 1 

Article (ART) 

+ Noun (N) + 

V + ART + N 

Morphemes 

The 

astronaut 

photograph ( 

;d ' the moon. 

1 

ART + N -h 

V + TENSE + 
ART + N 


intuitively right, most English speakers would probably agree with the 
sequence o{ divisions shown in Figure 2, at least down to the last level 
of morphemes (the smallest meaningful units). Level of unit is given on 
the left, and labels used by linguists (or particular units are given on the 
ri^t. 

The same hierarchical relationships can be depicted In three other forms. 
First, the familiar outline; 

I. Sentence 

A, Noun phrase 

1. article: The 

2. noun: astronaut 
B Verb phrase 

1. verb; Photograph^ 

2. tense, ed 

3. noun phrase 

a. article: the 
b noun: moon 

Second, (as in transformational grammar) by a branching-tree diagram 
(Figure 3) in which the left branch is always the subject noun phrase and 
the right branch always includes the vert) and the object noun phrase, if 
•ifeATt’&'WPA', 

Third (also in transformational grammar) by a set of “phrase structure” 
(PS) rules that specify permisable substitutes. With an arrow (-*) to 
mean “can be replaced by,” the PS roles for sentence (la) are: 
S-*NP-j-VP 
VP '♦V-1- TENSE -j-NP 
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BrantMng-Trw Diagram at liagaisli" 


•-Unit Relationship. 



Figure 3 


I . V the moon 

photoqtapwO 

NP-* ART+N 

V -* photograph 

tense -♦ -ed 

N -* astronaut, moon 
ART -♦ the 

> a ( 1971) giv' detailed pres'"™™' 
Jacobs and Rosenbaum (1968) and Bu ( 

ot English ttanslotmational gtammar. , , „ „ constituent Wes 

Note that the labels on the tight ot panunatieal relauon- 

such as NFS (the astronaut or the '"‘X’") " (the moon). 

ships such as subject ot verb (the " jjj^gnsions of structure for any uni 
These wo Itinds of labels (what the NP 

escept the smallest ot largest: panicular NP bears to other 

and external structure (what relattonshtps a pan 

units in the sentence). .u ^ k a relationship between the 

At least during development, c are longer 

dimensions. At any point in a child j ^aw that big red tru 

than subject NPs. A child will say jn tree^diagram terms, 

while he is not yet saying That big red phrases, or clauses a 

left-branching sentences, in which J t^hind right-branching sen- 

attached to the subject, are eve P . ^ jhe object. It may 
tences, in which such modifiers w left-branching sentences ar 
even for adult speakers of Eng complex- Maybe w 

frequent and/or somehow as soon as 

a psycholo^cal disposition to ge sentences m w ic 

tend to avoid constructions sudi osvcholinguisls study. 

verb E delayed. This is oue ‘I"'*'”’" phrase in I™ " 

In their analysis of the devciopm (1964) found that ch 

called Adam and Eve, Brown and BeUug ( „„ 27 

guage has a hierarchical structure a internal structure o 

months old and Eve was IS “odiSers (M) pl-s » 

NPs consisred ol an undlBereon^ d»f sttucture rule representmg NPs 
ferentiated class ot nouns (N). The phrase struct 

in these children’s language was 

jtlP-^M-t-N 
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This rule describes utterances such a a coaf, a Becky, two sock, and my 
Mommy. At that time these NPs were almost always spoken as separate 
utterances, not as components of larger units. 

Sixteen weeks later. Brown and BeDugi found distributional reasons for 
separating articles and demonstrative pronouns from the modifier class. 
The children said a blue flower and that my cup but not blue a flower or 
my that cup. This differentiation could result from learning linear word 
order alone But, simultaneously. Brown and Bellugi found an “integrative 
process” at work- 

From rht first, an occasional noon phrase occurred as a component of 
some larger construction. At first these noun phrases were jost two words 
long and the range of positions in which they could occur was small. With 
time the noun phrases grew longer, were more frequently used, and were 
used in a greater range of positions. The noun phrase as a whole, in all the 
permissible combinations of modifiers and nouns, was assuming the combina- 
tional pnvilegw enioytd by nouns in isolation. (Brown and Bellugi, 1964, 
P 21.) 

Following are examples of some of the sentence positions in which both 
nouns and noun phrases occuned io Adam and Eve's speech (from Brown 
and Bellugi. 1964, Table 8, p. 149): 


Noun Poililonr 
That (flower) 

Where (ball) go? 

Adam write (penguin) 
(Horsie) stop 
Put (hat) on 

Tins lund of external strurturc, in 
for Ns alone, is evidence that his Ian 


Noun Fhrase Positions 
That (a blue flower) 

Where (the puzale) go? 

Adam eat (the breakfast) 

(A horsie) crying 
Put (the red hat) on 
lich NPs are substituted by the child 
lage is organized in a hierarchical way. 


Transformations 

Relationships between surface forms and the underlying deep structure 
(which presumably is closer to a simple, active, declarative sentence) can 
be formally represented by transformational rules. According to these 
rules, sentence constituents are combined, interchanged, substituted, or 
deleted. The rules do not refer to psychological processes of speaking or 
understanding, as the label “transformations” implies. It is usually stated 
that the rules represent changes in form only and not in meaning— in 
other words, that meaning is determined by deep structure alone. This is 
true in general, but exceptions exist. 

Three transformations can serve as examples: verb-particle separation, 
passive sentences, and indirect objects. More examples will be given in 
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t -j ^ 1 in a transforma- 

Chapter 3. In the examples, a ‘ ^ Kinslorraed into ano*er 

tional mle indicates that one single-shafted anow (^) 

stmetnre. This form of arrow ^etion to indieate that one 

used in phrase stmeture rules in the 8 

eonstitnent may be replaced by another one. 


SEPARATION TRANSFORMATION 

Cermin verbs and dtelr particles form 

be separated in a sentence under cena^ „alre the baby up 

(10a) Don’t wake up the baby „Hi,a.ory it the object 

This separation uansformation is her up, but not Don’t 

of the verb is a pronoun. That is, vve say 

wake up her. Headstart cUsstoom said to roe 

So, when a chUd in an East f^'f.rred that the child had 

about the school bus driver, He pics « ^ separating particles 

not yet learned the special which one wished to 

pronouns. A context can be imagined. picked 

stress that it was us, and not the final word, the sup- 

With that meaning, when uttered wi .-^jy appropriate, 

posedly ungrammatical sentence wou aflects meaning. i 

The Headstart child’s utterance shoi« how st.es_^^^^^^^ y 

stress is an aspect of the “ |'"'‘S^”n„iues meaning whereas surface 

the Statement that deep Structure a unjer normal, unmarked 

structure changes only form. That presupposed or nega . 

tiems of stress. But when particular by linguists is 

marked stress can affect meaning, n 

(11) When he entered the room. Mary ° [s,„ yon 

Say it to yourself, stressing first to some nnnnmcd thud 

hear the referent of the pronoun e s i 

Headsmr. cldld’s n.termme 

child language research: more „ that happens, it is impo 

can often be made from his speech. When 

to weigh evidence for each altcmalive. . gyjjjg child language 

InL case of separation transform^J^-^^® ^ transfo^ed 

indicate that "noun phrases in untranslomed P"''"" 

(separated) position well before T igj to lonptndinal r 

(tovmJd Hanlon, 1970, p. "g him only as a one-m^ 

on .he Headstart ehUd’s speech tetm-d rf hja™ had leamrf 

visitor, it might be possible to dc hypothesize that he a 

the separated form first If so, then 
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learned the nonseparated option and had temporarily overgeneralized it to 
the one case, with pronoun objects, where it docsn t fit. 

Alternatively, perhaps the child had learned all the relevant grammatical 
rules but had deliberately chosen to “violate" them for expressive purposes, 
to stress that it is us and not someone else whom the dnver picks up. A 
tape recording of the utterance would show whether stress on us makes this 
inference plausible. If so, then the child’s response is a sign of exprc«ivc 
maturity and not of grammatical immaturity at all. Teachers and re- 
searchers must often seek additional evidence before evaluating a child s 
language from a single utterance. 


PASSIVE TRANSFORMATION 

Many active sentences have passive counterparts: 

(12a) The boy chased the dog. -► (12b) The dog was chased by 

the boy. 

It IS easy to find out whether children understand this transformation by 
presenting toys and asking them to enact the meaning of passive sentences 
like (12b). During the preschool years, children tend to interpret any 
sentence, active or passive, to an agent-action-objcct order and ignore the 
extra morphemes in the passive sentence (war, -ed, and by) as irrelevant 
noise. They would make the boy chase the dog in response to both sen- 
tences, (12a) and (12b). thus interpreting (12a) correctly but getting 
(12b) wrong. 

Functionally, passive sentences arc one form of lopicalization in English, 
one way of manipulating the relationship between “topic" (psychological 
subject) and “comment" (psycholopcal prcdiclalc). The comment is de- 
fined contextually as new information that the speaker wishes to convey. 
What means arc available to the speaker of English to focus the listener’s 
(or reader’s) attention on this new infomiation? In an active sentence such 
as The boy chased the dog, more attenUon is naturally given to the 
grammatical object of the action, the dog, because it comes at the end. 
But what if the speaker wishes to emphasize the subject boy instead? 
Among the means available to him are the following: 

(13a) The boy chased the dog. Contrastive stress 
(in oral language ordy) 

(13b) The dog was chased by the boy. Passive sentence 

(13c) It was the boy that chased the dog. Cleft sentence 
Instead of studying the chfid’s production or comprehension of one 
particular form of topicalization, such as passive sentences, one can deter- 
mine instead how children of different ages accomplish the more general 
funclioti. 



Tranilormetlons ^ 

anten-s carte. ^ 

coasi<lcrcda.“holophra«.c »' ,970b) or .op.c^o"'"’'" 

co„TO.ioo. .i.h .he .opic bo.h .opre »"•! 

tote (Smclair. 1970). L=r"'’ "Ll a"n 

bu. in variable «or0 oric'. ’ cnl become freed as .he pam- 

(Gmber, 1967). S.ill la.er. .opr= cnees. Prom Ur.s po.m 

malienl subiee, and predlea.e ol =^®e ,„do 

on,developmen. proceed, “la.lns .he lopietemmen. 

cated above in sentences IJ ..nSritive oorposcs. 

relationship .0 achieve parltcular crrtnm ,|ocnby and Hass (197 ^ 

To study the course of th.s dove (m ^ j„u,c5 that dilletcd in 
semed lour-year.old children s.ith pato P 
nays: 

.leror-. a boy Of a firl ridii>S » 

Me, ion: a man oashioE or dfoens a cm 

Obiect: a girl petting a cal or a £ second. 

The children were asked to teeri^ ol the "“’"‘‘/“'“e''; 

Analysis loeused on the „Sen „sed contrastive “ 

llortJby and Ilass (ound that Orese eb ldren us^ Far*'™”"' ‘S 

press the ne« intormaiion: The prl * j comment on 
used it most (requen.ly (8<>f 'a Kw af'”"- r,'!Md.en 

snbieet, only 56 percent ol the ,hese tour.year.old ehddren 

a new object. These percentages ^ jn English, that the , 

had already teamed: “By virtue of the is a part.c^ady 

generally carries the role (-’on |o (maVing a imcni. 

valuable technique for 398), In a related c p 

subject” (Hornby and Hass, » and fifth graders still use c 

Hornby (1970) found that first. . topicalization. but that t 

live stress as the most common me ..inns 

formalional means increased wit *6** y-hi^h basic language un 
Srudying .he linguls.ie lorms svay ol compannS 

arc achieved should be a ^ . dialects of languages ^ ^ 

language development across d'"';'"' er and Roberts, 1969 or 

aerSs age,. Bruce Fraser', ‘^^e Coodmough ('97“) “ 

doing Uifs are described in .he „ besis for comparison in 

general discussion of .he value ol functions as 
cross-cultural research. 


INDIRECT OBJECT TRANSFORMATION 
Ollen, preposiliona, phrases Mowing lr»s.uve 

formed into indirect objects; Pie gave her the book. 

(14a) He gave the book to her. 
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McNeill, Yukawa, and McNeill have studied the child’s acquisition of direct 
and indirect objects in Japanese. 

In Japanese the direct (DO) and indirect (10) objects of the verb are 
marked by postpositions {Author’s note: something added at the end. in 
contrast to prepositions which come before 1. The order of the DO and 10 
IS accordingly variable Thus, the lurtle-nHIOi the fish-o-fDO) push and 
the fish-o-<DO) the turtle-nt-(IO) push both mean "push the fish to the turtle.’ 
In contrast to English, therefore, word order in Japanese does not indicate 
the DO and 10; the DO as well as the !0 is marked hy a particle; and both 
the DO and 10 must be marked in ail sentences. (McNeill, Yukawa, and 
McNeil! 1971, p. 238.) 

Japanese sentences also differ from English because the verb must be at the 
end. 


In order to find out how children select the DO and lO in interpreting 
sentences, McNeill and his coworkers made up sentences in which the order 
of 10, DO, and verb, and the marking of lO and DO, were systematically 
varied. They gave these sentences to 31 children, two to five years old, and 
asked them to manipulate toys according to the story. Jn effect, the children 
were expected to move the DO to touch the 10. The results arc complicated, 
but one finding is of special interest, "rhe 12 children who received the 
highest scores on the entire test performed best when only the 10 was 
marked, next best With fully marked sentences (which arc correct Japanese), 
and poorest when only the DO was marked. 

McNeill and his associates relate this finding to two issues of theoretical 
interest^ in the study of language. First, they use the term “supernormal 
stimuli” to label non-Japanese sentences that elicited more correct re- 
sponses than those that nature (the Japanese language) provides. This term 
was first used by the ethologist Niko Tinbergen in his study of the behavior 
of newly hatched herring gulls, who somehow know just where in their 
parent bill m which these characteristics were exaggerated. As he predicted, 
studies, Tinbergen found that the baby gull’s pecking is “released” by sign 
stimuli that caU his attention to the parent’s biU. These signs are character- 
is 0 t e bill tip, such as its elongated shape, downward-pointing 
position, and a paKh on the lip that must be red and contrast in color s*ilh 
the sutroiindmg bill. Tinbersen then constructed a supernormal dummy 
parent bi 1 in which these characteristics were eaaggerated. As he predicted, 
baby gu , prefejied it to a true copy of their parent. The important point 
IS a ough language is a form of communication specific to man, some 
of the processes involved in acquiring and using it may be vestiges of 
instinctive sign recognition remaining from mao’s evolutionary past. 

The second issne raised by McNeill and his associates is the concept of 
primary and secondary forms. In a book first published in 1941, but 
translated only recently, Jakobson (1968) suggested that at all levels of 
linguisbc stractuee, there ate contiasting pairs of features, shared by all 
languages, which can be identified in three ways: 
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h a case a verbal category), 

A component of this system ® P'^^J^aAother part of 

»hich. m* tepect to somt ^coodaiy. arises in chjdren 

o, verbal category) proves to be n^s^ “ 

alter, disappear, in aphasics rntpo.ents- (lakobson. 1968. 

the world without, the corresponding primary co 

P- object contrast may 

Both the passive-active contrast and the m i 

be secondary and primary forms m the secondary fonn ts 

Sometimes the conuast is made exp example is plurality, 

a “marked" version of the form^ A ^ ,k.ng 

To my knowledge, all langu^cs th and his colleagues’ finding 

the plural, not the singular. That IS why marked is so 

on L sipemormality rrf scntcKcs m wlud. only 
interesting. , marked pairs is applied to 

Sometimes the same ."'““"’fyf For instanm, Clark d?™) 

word meaning? as well (Lyons, . P- p .j Ijite long-ff^orl, 
points out that pairs of “'*.1'"'''“. ' , .,„ctcristic: One “onmaiked 
shallow, WgWmv share “ meanins of physical 

member of the pair has both ^ j jjj, particular meaning of 

along a dimension (length, depth, hetgbt) and th P young 

estended or positive end of tot ‘““f ‘“‘jod or positive end ember 
children use the word cotteedy to (short, shallow, low) 

than the word to the tmestendrf Iherefoie, if dakobson s other 

(Donaldson and Wales, 1970). One . negative end lost earlier i 

wo criteria apply; Is the waning languages have a wo 

aphasia? And in languages a™""'* , if they have a word to the 

lot the negative end of a scale (short) only 

positive end (long)? , shows how research on ^ 

The work of McNeiU and h.s important questions aboi« 

child’s acquisition of one language acquisition. Some rcsearc 

universal aspects of language -cQ^sition process a« 

suggest that what is universal about of the way 

information-processing stratepes, environment; others sugg 

young minds deal with complcMty ‘ structure are somehow also 
that more specific hypotheses abom h o and selections 

“innate.” See Brown (in press), Slobm • 

Bar-Adon and Leopold (1971) for further discuss 
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are talking primarily about child 
In this chapter and those to .^^^extend beyond lan^B' 

language. But generalizations from deliberately planning for 

to o*er »peew of cognition mtd to ,ed ’by tmnsfonnnuonal 

■m education. The new look to totEotafto «P>“ 
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grammar has stimulated new looks at the study of human intelligence m 
general Questions about such general implications will be raised through- 
out the book, starting here with the five main ideas of this chapter but in 
reverse order, that is, from most specific to most general. 


TRANSFORMATIONS 

Many of our concepts can be understood as examples of transforma- 
tions. Consider just three examples. First, in auditory perception we have 
no trouble recogniaing a melody across changes in pitch, as in switching 
liom a man’s voice to a woman’s voice, or across shifts in musical key. 
Second, acquiring the concept of "conservation” in its cognitive (not eco- 
logical) meaning entails the recognition that number remains the same, 
despite different physical arrangements: 


Similarly, volume remains unchanged when one cup of water is distributed 
among two narrow containers (in which the water level would be high) 
or two wide containers (in which the water level would be low). Third, in 
mathematics, transformational roles express the equivalence between 
5 -f 3 = 8 and 3 -b 5 =s 8 (commuialive rule) 
or between 

So -b 56 = e and 5f<i-b6) = e {dbtribulive rule) 

In both cases, transfonnaciens relate the constant underlying substance to 
pemeptually different superficial forms. Some psycholopsts (for example, 
Beilin and Spontak, 1969) are studying the relationship in a child’s develop- 
ment between acquiring a transformation in language and in other areas of 
thought. 

HIERARCHICAL STRUCTURE 

’Hietaichtcal structures characterize much of human behavior, not just 
language. 

The necessity for analyzing a complex idea into its component parU has 
long been obvious. Less obvious, however, is the implication that any 
complicated activity obliges os to analyze and to postpone some parts while 
others are being performed. A task, X, say, is analyzed into the parts 
Ti, Ys, I's. which should, let os assume, be performed in that order. So 
y, is singled out for attention while y, and y, are postponed. In order to 
accomplish y„ however, we find that we must analyze it into Zi and Z„ 
and those in turn must be analyzed into still more detailed parts. . . . While 
one part of a total enterprise is bnog accomplished, other parts may remain 
implicit and stiU largely unfonniilated. The ability to remember the post- 
poned parts and to return to tf*m in an appropriate oVderJs necessarily 
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Sr ». K « .963, 

p. 484.) 

T.= in«s sm in g-aspi.S . ia.er — ZZZ^ 
skUl of catching a ball. Scales on differentiation of one unit and 

of a larger phrase. In both cases, proce t a<hlev fl951) for one 

te intiatL into larger uni„ tTbSw" and Mdler, 

cTaSrin" U “^P-i«n, .o .an, .nda oi probia. 
solving. . . . , ^ th complex tasks, both 

If this is indeed the way the human mind P 

in muscular skills and cognitive P*® ^ ^ ater consistency and 

their education to use their natural opacities wiin gr 
power? This question will return in Chapter . 


LEVELS OF STRUCTURE 
Does the distinction between deep and 
ouUide of language? Here one m linguistic structure is to be 

reminds us that “a level (or relations.” 

recognized when there are examples of one-many relation- 

Ambiguity and synonymy m Table 2 Chomsky’s linguistic 

ahlp,. Further, “It would wholly m.tt the p.« of Chomtlty 

theoty to regard 'deep ^ a^OTre. The point is that the 

Of the same sort as patterns of surf generative principles 

levels of structure are related by a finite system of generally p 

[Hymes, in press (a)]. . 0 ,^ concept of levels 

Mathematics is one area of ^ Nesher (1970), considered in 

seems to fit. A student at 

these terms the problems encountered by children in 

language. The following Sucture relationships, ambiguity is 

Of the two deep structure-surface „„,_v « Ambiguity does not 

not present in nmthematical language, ul sjm^^ divisions into immediate 
exist because brackets are always “^cd English phrase one third 

constituents completely clear. For exa p • o ^ possible 

of , 00,0 o„o,ber docosod by throe » 
mathematical sentences (15a) and (15 ) are 


(15a) 

(15b) 


V6Ar- 
w(Ar-3) 


Mrs. Nesher relatcisynonyi^to “J^J^J’Sul'urT rnT^ing) , which 
the following ^|the^tica^^ph^iij 
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is presented to the child as a problem in finding the missing subgroup when 
the whole and another subgroup are given: 


I 


This relationship can be expressed in eight mathematical sentences: 

(16a) 5 + _= 8 (16a') 8= 5+ 

(16b) 5= 8 (J6b') 8=_-f 5 

(16c) 8-__= 5 (16c') 5= 8-_ 

(I6d) 8- 5=_ (16d') _= 8— 5 


ac of these mathematical sentences can in turn be translated into in- 
num^a e nglish sentences. In five arithmetic textbooks, Mrs. Nesher 
ound nine English sentences for mathematical sentence (16d) or (16d'). 


{ 17a) Five is subtracted from eight The difference is three. 

(17b) Five less than eight is three. 

( He) Eight decreased by five is three. 

(17d) The difference of eight and five Is three. 

(17e) Three is five less than eight. 

(17f) Eight minus five is three. 

(17g) Three is five shorter than eight. 

(17h) Eight, take away five, is three. 

(17i) Remove five from eight, three are left. 

have to be processed fo a dV' Problems,'’ however, the relationships 
Proo'ssed m a different order (Neshet, 1970): 

his complieated. First he gets information in 

into mathematical senteo^”!./'^ translate correctly the English sentences 
to choose among the various m"th structure. Then he has 

• ■ ■ 

English ® 

sentences ' 



mathematical 

Nesher's analysis hichlit-hu - sentence 

how can we best use concrete mat***-'?*'””* anthmetic education. First, 
eie_matcnals to express mathemaUcal relation- 
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ships (deep stractiiie)? Second, how can 


children cope with <hc 

stups Ideep suuciu»c;( PToressed in 

multiple vfai-s these relationships 
stnicture)? 

CREATIVITY AND RULES suceests that 

The notion that behavior is systentatic and mle-pov 
children’s “errors” are often 


The notion that behavior is ayatentotio ^'^S'^ooght Chddren 
Mdren’s "errors” are often "“^em in their own ways. 

take the problems we pose and e children have ea 

searchers and teachers either measure ,-^vcr how children see i 
to see the world "our” way or they 'IV." ^“„„,ce of Wh®;™” 
themselves. To Piaget, "errors” are »“ ™P°'J“‘„.md develops (Gtnste® 
qualitative changes in intelligence as /I97I) suggest how classr 

andOpper, 1969). Clinchey and Rosen 

teachers can learn from children s erro ’ j5 one aspect of ere 

Hnally, the creative <l-“'“>: "X^X^st 

intelligence. N. Chomsky speaks dircciiy-o . .^^hnology 

There ™. n„„ur.s to nake use of new 


iducaiois- 

pwssures to 

and to design cuniculum and tcachi * ^jp^able It >» udee and 

Kientific advances. In itself, this is ,t,al new 

theless, to reraaio alert to a . ,jugijt and how it w 

technique will define the nature of ^„gjtiooal goal* .-h even 

ihan c«n,rihutio« to the realUatioo of «du«hl° Technique and eve 


tneless, to reraaio aiert w • . . _bt and no« *t »* ” * ' 

technique will define the nature of ^„gjtiooal goal* .-h even 

.h„ c’outributiug to dte u«"-, 

grounds and in other terms. L* *^i»iit inculcation of sw There is. 
fechnology is available for rapid other domains. 

in language teaching, teaching of * a rationale, 

consequently, a real temptauoo difficuU to inv ^ 

deed ’by th/ u=w tcchuology. “^'Sb.vicr," ch-™ U- 

malius use of dte couepts of coutrrtra sure to 

so on. Nor is it difficult to UbiuS ® i„„MUat= 

sMte the etfectivenes, of such ute*^ “ .".m. sort »« 
iee„™iM in these tests. But success 


.he effectiveness of such jbis sort wiU n ^gn^on- 

incorporated in these tests. But s achieved. . behavior in 

that an important educational goa developing ski ^ 

strale that it is important h„„an iu«!«S'”«r1an« and 

the student. What little we k now diminishing behavior 

suggest something quite mind, by setting beb 

complexity of materials ptesenteo 
figure 4 Relationslup Among Sentences 


iteep itructur* • 


• tunnwni 
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in fixed patterns, these methods may harm and distort the normal develop- 
ment of creative abilities <N. Chomsky, nd, pp. 66-67). 

A truly educative environment is one from which the child is most likely to 
learn the regularities, patterns, or rules that make this creativity possible. 
Maybe the child is such a powerful consumer that the nature of the environ- 
ment matters little as long as certain ingredients are present; maybe teaching 
specific primitive responses will even ultimately retard the development of 
more advanced processes. See Click (1968) and H. Wemer (1937) for 
further discussion. 

Language is part of human cognition. As wc learn more about language, 
we should always consider possible implications beyond language Itself. 
Of course, these implications are only hypotheses that must be tested for 
their more general application. The reader is encouraged to speculate about 
such implications for himself as he reads the rest of this book. 
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This chapter, the first of three on language development, discusses the 
acquisition of syntax. Chapter 4 is about the acquisition of the system of 
language sounds and meaning, and Chapter S is about more general aspects 
of the dimensions and processes of language development as a whole. 

Proceeding in this way has two disadvantages. First, it starts with one 
part of what must eventually be understood as an integrated whole: a child 
learning to control all aspects of language for private expression and social 
cocnmunicatioD. Second, syntax — the first part to be discussed — is in one 
sense least important in education. It seems to be the aspect of com* 
municative adequacy that develops with least deliberate attention. Why 
then, not start with the development of meaning, or of particular com' 
municative sldlls? The answer is simple: we have more sure knowledge 
about the development of syntax. So we start here, hoping to tell the story 
in such a way that from a detailed description of the development of a few 
syntactic elements the reader can start thinking about characteristics of 
the whole. 

It may help the reader to be aware of some themes presented in Chapter 
5, on dimensions and processes of development. "Dimensions” refer to the 
systematic deviations of child language from the adult model, the simul* 
taneify of di/Terentiation and integration at work, increasing freedom from 
control by (or dependence on) the immediate context, and the “meta- 
linguistic” ability to reflect on language as weU as use it. "Processes” include 
the roles of imitation and practice, and interactions between language and 
more general cognitive abilities. These themes can serve the reader as 
mental organizers of some of the details in this chapter and Chapter 4. 

Because syntax is the focus of most recent research on child language 
development, there is now so much to say that it is hard to know how best 
to tell the story. A monograph published by the Society for Research in 
Child Development (Bellugi and Bro«m. 1964) repewts a conference held 
in 1961 at which early data from contemporary studies were critiqued by 
Chomsky, H>Tnes, and others. Since dieo. excelienf reviews have been 
written by Ervin-Tripp (1966, the most complete); John and Moskovitz 
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(1970, which includes a review of early childhood language 
and McNeill ( 1970b, the most theoretical). Bar-Adon and Leopold ( 1971) 
have assembled an excellent book of readings that complement both this 
chapter and Chapter 4. This chapter focuses more narrowly and does not 
attempt to supplant these sources. It concentrates on only two elements of 
syntax; noun and verb inflectives, and questions. 

Inflections are a part of morphology — the rules for combining meaningful 
units, called morphemes, into words. Inflections arc “bound morphemes 
that cannot occur alone but must be attached to “free” morphemes like 
nouns and verbs. They serve either to “modulate the meaning” of a word, 
in Brown’s (in press) felicitous phrase, as with the plural or past 
tense -ed, or to encode relationships between two words, as with the 
possessive *j. These same meanings can, of course, be expressed in other 
ways — by numerical adjectives for plurality, by adverbs like yesterday for 
past tense, and by the preposition of for possession. 

Questions, by contrast, arc a part of syntax proper — the rules for com* 
bming words into sentences — in this ease so as to serve a specific com- 
municative function. Sometimes the acquisition of morphology and syntax 
together are termed “the acquWtion of grammar.” In this book, use of 
the term "grammar" is restricted to the descriptions that linguists write, and 
the term “syntax” is applied to what children learn. 

Most of the data on the development of inflections and questions pre- 
sented in this chapter were obtained from one study of three children— 
Adam, Eve, and Sarah—who were the subjects of a longitudinal study at 
Harvard by a group centering around Roger Brown. When the study was 
started, Adam’s and Eve's fathers were graduate students at Harvard; 
Sarah’s father was a clerk in a local supcmiarkcl. and neither of her 
parents had gone beyond high schooL We worked from typed transcriptions 
of tape recordings of spontaneous parent-child conversation made weekly 
(for Sarah) or biweekly (for Adam and Eve) in each child’s home. The 
primary goal of the project was a description of the course of language 
acquisition. Secondarily, wc sought hypotheses about underlying develop- 
mental processes. 

Figure 1 gives a small-scale view of the language development of the 
three children for the period discussed here. The horizontal axis is age. The 
vertical axis is mean length of utterance in morphemes (MLU). Roman 
numerals on the graph indicate five points in the developmental continuum 
at which Brown (in press) wrote grammars to describe the children’s 
language. In addition, we tracked some features of the three language 
systems throughout the entire period, including the acquisitions of five 
nouns and verb inflections (Cazden, 1968a) and the development of 
question forms je.g., Bellugi (1965) and Brown (1968)]. The letters A-D 
in Figure 1 are stages that Bellugj identified in her analyses. 
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Figure 1 Mean Ufferance Length and Age in Three Children. 



In the research on Adam, Eve, and Sarah’s language development, 
inflections were selected for intensive analysis more for methodological 
than linguistic reasons. When analyses of language development are based 
on a corpus of spontaneous speech, the researcher must question the 
representativeness of his corpus. If a particular construction does not appear 
in a certain transcription of the child’s speech, is it missing from the 
child’s linguistic competence or only from this sample of his performance? 
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One way to separate the absence of a construction in the child’s com^tence 
from the rarity of that construction in his performance is to look for the 
frequency of forms in contexts that make them obligatory. Each of these 
contexts in the child's speech can be considered a learning tnal, and we 
can compute the proportion of limes in which the child performs 
priately as that proportion changes over time. For such anal>’ses, one news 
features for which clearly defined contexts exist even in the telegraphic 
speech of young children. Noun and verb inflections fit this criterion well. 

First, the course of development of five inflections will be charted: 


On nouns 

Plural: two dogt. 

Posieiiive: Mommy’i hat 
On verbs 

Present progressive: I’m going 

Past (regular ) ; He walked; (irregnlor) He rode. 

Third person present ind/ciifive: He looks. 

Then individual differences in development will be discussed. Finally, a 
way of categorizing errors will be suggested. 


THE DEVELOPNfENTAL SEQUENCE 

To begin with, criteria had to be established for asserting that each 
inflection was required. Following are the criteria for plurality, with 
examples of omitted inflections from the three children’s speech. 

Number (required after all numbers except 1 ) : Two minute. 

Linguistic (required on count nouns after such modifiers as more or 
some) : More page. 

Interaction (required for discourse agreement); Shoe in response to 
mother’s question. What are rhose? 

Plural referent Put my slipper on, uttered just after child had taken 
off both slippers. 

Expansion- Child’s singular morpheme expanded to plural by mother 
as her interpretation of child’s meaning: Lion followed by mother's 
response, The lions, yeah. 

Imitation (child presumably attempting an imitation of preceding parent 
word, which was pluralized): Shoe? immediately following mother’s 
utterance Shoes. 

Normally plural: stair ("up^airs”). 

Routines: either public, like nursery rhymes and the names of TV 
cartoon characters: Mr. Ear (“Mr. Ears’’); or private, like Eve’s 
version of her mothec’s often-r^ated explanation of father’s work: 
Make penny Ema’ Halt (“He’s making pennies in Emerson Hall.”)- 
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Comparable criteria were established for the other inflections. Any one 
criterion was considered sufficient, but mulflple coding was frequently 
necessary. 

The entire set of transcriptions from I and V was used. On the preceding 
criteria, inflections were coded as supplied correctly when required (Sc), 
supplied in inappropriate contexts (Si), or required but omitted (O). 
Overgeneralixations in form (OG ) — Somes or I seed it — were also coded 
In some analyses the relations between Sc, Si, and O were charted as they 
changed over time. In other analyses a point was established at which a 
certain inflection couJd be said to have been squired. Those points were 
then compared within each child’s language system and across the set of 
three subjects. Point of acquisition was defined as the first transcription of 
three, such that in all three the inflection was supplied in at least 90 percent 
of the contexts in which it was cleariy required. 

Noun Inflecdons 

Of the two noun inflections, plurals reached the point of acquisition 
before possesstves in Adam’s aod Sarah’s speech. In Eve’s speech, they 
reached the criterion for acquisition at the same time, suggesting that for 
Eve the limiting factor may have been a pronunciation difficulty with 
final s. 

Table 1 summarizes data on the acquisition of plurals by the three 
children. The fourth column gives the ratio of Sr to the total required; the 
fifth and sixth columns give the ratios of Si and OG to the total supplied. 
The first two rows for Eve thus read as follows: at 18-19 months, which 
include I on the graph. Eve used no plurals. At 20-22 months, which 
include 11, she used them 15 percent of the time they were required, with 
no errors and no overgeneralizations. 

In Table I the development cont'muum lor each child has been broken 
at three places to yield four periods. These have been labeled W, X, Y, 
and Z to avoid confusion with A, B, C, and D in Figure 1. Period W is 
defined by the absence of the inflection. Adam and Sarah had gone beyond 
this point when our research began. Period X is defined by occasional pro- 
duction with no enors or overgenerailzattODS. This period is present in all 
three children’s development. In period Y, production increases markedly, 
and errors and overgeneralizations appear. RnaUy, in period Z, the in- 
flection attains the arbitrary criterion of 90 percent correct use. 

These three divisions do not have the same status. The break between 
k' and Z IS efearfy arbitrary. The meanuig of the break between and X, 
signaling the onset of the inflection, is unclear. But the break between X 
and Y represents a significant developmental phenomenon, because sys- 
tematic errors and overgeneralizalions provide convincing evidence that the 
child has a productive rule. Werner (1957) differentiated between quanti- 
tative change (no matter how abrupt) in the frequency of some behavior 
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and qualitative change. Later, be described the “de'differentiation (dissolu- 
tion) of existing, schematized or sutotnatized behavior patterns” (1957, p. 
139) as one of the processes by which simple behavior is reconstructed into 
more complex behavior. Such a dissolution of existing behavior patterns 
seems to be taking place in the qualitative break between periods X and Y. 

Tables 2 and 3 give finer details of two developmental patterns and, 
correspondingly, more striking examples of regularities across the three 
children. Table 2 shows an enlarged close-up of one subset of plurals, those 
required on linguistic criteria. The linguistic criteria can be divided into re- 
quirements that arc contained within the noun phrase and requirements that 
extend across the noun-phrase boundary. For example, in the noun phrase 
zome crayons, crayons must be pluralized because it is a count noun 
following some. That is a requirement within the noun phrase. In Those 
my crayons, however, crayons must be pluralized because it is a predicate 
nominative, which must agree with the subject those. Here the requirement 
extends across the noun-phrase boundary. With striking consistency, the 
three children temporarily supplied the plural correctly when the require- 
ment was within the noun phrase more often than when the requirement 
extended across the noun-phrase boundary. These data suggest that one 
aspect of language development is the extension of linguistic dependency 
relations across larger units in the hierarchical structure (across greater 
distances in tree diagrams). 

Because plurals, possessives, and (hird-person-singular verbs all take the 
same inflectional ending (-i), sequence of acquisition within this set of 
three must be based on factors other than pronunciation. Jakobson (lecture, 
Feb. 29, I96S) suggested that, on (he basis of structural distance or level 
of unit in the hierarchical structure of a sentence, linguists with no knowl- 
edge of developmental research would predict (he following order of 
acquisition by children: plurals (which need not depend on any linguistic 
context); then possessives (which depend on a word within the same 
phrase); and lastly verb endings (which depend on words within a larger 
unit, the clause). This sequence fits our findings (see Fig. 2, p. 36). It 
also fits the results of the Berko (1958) type of test in which children are 
asked to supply infiectlonal endings for nonsense syllables. 


Table 2 Provision of Plural Inflection in Two Linguistic Contexts 



Age, 

Months 

yVithS/r 

Phrase 

Across 

NouTt-Phrsss 

Boundary 

Eve 

18-27 

0.89 (48/54) 

0.30 (3/10) 

Adam 

27-42 

0.77 (124/162) 

0.43 (26/61) 

Sarah 

27-49 

0.83 (67/81) 

0.54 (12/22) 
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Figure 2 Comparison of Acquisition of Inflections in Terms of Age in 
Months. 



A related but simpler hypothesis was not confirmed by our data. Because 
a child’s programming span is limited, it seemed possible that, during the 
learning period, the utterances that included plurals would be on the 
average shorter (not counting the plural morpheme itself) than their 
counterparts with plurals omitted. Supporting examples were found of 
Isolated noun phrases that included plurals and noun phrases in longer 
utterances that did not. But computation of mean length showed no clear 
pattern across the three children. The hypoUiesis suggested by Table 2 
still assumes a limit on programming span, but it does not assume that the 
limit is on the accretion of morphemes of equal unit, like beads on a string. 
Rather, it assumes that morphemes have differential cognitive weight de* 
pending on structural complexity. 

In Table 3, the evidence shifts from plurals to possessives. Here we find 
another regularity in the contexts in which an inflection first appears. The 
normal form for expressing possession is noun plus possessive inflection plus 
noun: Thafs Daddy’s hat. In the alternative elliptic form, the final noun 
is deleted: Thafs Daddy’s. Table 3 shows that for the period up to the 
criterion of 90 percent accuracy, all three children were more apt to 
supply the possessive inflection in the elliptic context. 

The data are particularly clear on this point for Sarah because of a 
conversational routine that served to test Sarah’s use of the possessive in- 


Table 3 Provision of Possessive Inflection in Two Linguistic Contexts 


Age, 

Months With Noun EiVipiic OG 


Eve 18-24 007 (9/138) 0.69 (11/16) 5 
Adam 27-33 0.16 (21/130) 0.86 (37/43) 36 
Sarah 27-39 0 06 (2/33) 100 (8/8) 2 
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flection at intervals. Sarah’s mother frequently asked Whose 5 /rI are you, to 
which Sarah was supposed to rqdy Mommy’s girl. The first time she 
answered correctly was at 3S months. Before that we found the following: 

Only one instance of possessive inflection plus noun, and that’s an 
imitation of her mother’s preceding utterance 

10 instances of the routine answer Mommy girl 

21 other instances of omitted inflection, all with final noun 

8 instances of inflection supplied, ad elliptic 

2 (the only two) instances of overgencralizations: Where mines and 
I drink hims 

This finding is particularly interesting because the three mothers used 
the normal form 7 to 20 times as often as the elliptic form. The proportion 
of elliptic to all possessives in a sample of 2800 utterances from each 
mother is; Eve’s mother, 3 of 62; Adam’s mother, 3 of 37; Sarah’s mother, 
7 of 50. Two possible reasons for this discrepancy between what the 
children hear and what they produce are confounded. First, even though 
the children hear the elliptic form much less frequently, the inflection may 
be more noticeable in that context. Second, the elliptic form Is less 
redundant and more critical to meaning The relative importance for 
unambiguous communication was shown by a remark of Sarah’s after a trip 
to get an ice cream cone. She told her mother / shared Daddy’s. Only the 
inflection signifies that it was the ice cream cone and not Daddy that was 
divided up. 

Verb Inflections 

In Che analysis of verb inflections, numerous decisions had to be made 
about what to include and exclude. For example, the -ing form was 
counted only when it was attached to the main verb in the child’s utterance. 
Not counted were gerunds, where a verbal form is used as a noun (as in 
Slop co’inj'), or present participles where they are used as an adjective 
(as in camping trip). Gol was excluded entirely because its past status is 
uncertain, and its colloquial uses make syntactic interpretation difficult. 
Often, the child used an unmarked verb for which some inflection was 
clearly required. But unless it was also clear which particular inflection 
had been omitted, these cases were not irtcluded. The appearance of be 
au.xiliary forms with the present progressive (I'm going or we’re playing) 
was added to the analysis because the tequited contexts were clear and 
errors of interpretation therefore unlikely. 

Despite these simplifications, the findings on verb infleclions arc frag- 
mentary, perhaps because the verb system is generally one of the most 
complicated parts of English grammar. There is no one-tixine relation 
between linguistic forms and temporal rcfcrimcc, and so application of 
requirement criteria probably produces more wrong interpretations with 
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verb inflections than with nouns. For example, we can say Tomorrow we U 
go to the moi ies, or just Tomorrow we go to the movies. Furthermore, verD 
inflections cannot be easily separated from the complex system of English 
auxiliaries. For example, the past and present indicative inflections appear 
only in declarative sentences. In both questions and negatives, the markers 
for tense and person shift to the dummy auxiliary ifo: 

He walked. Did he walk’ He didn’t walk. 

He walks. Does fic wolk? He doesn’t walk. 

Parenthetically, note that the relation of verb inflections to the auxiliary 
system complicates the child’s learning as welt as the researcher s analysis. 
Sometimes, an adult model is not helpful; 

Mother: Did you write it already? 

Child; Wnte already. 

And sometimes the patent’s utterance even leads to regression in the child:, 
Child: Because I caught .. . 

Mother. What did you catch? 

Child. 1 catch my bicycle. 

To the extent that the child’s learning is helped by adult speech that pre- 
cedes as a model or follows as an expansion, the past and present indicative 
Inflections pose special ptoblcms. Patent speech uttered with identical 
intent cannot provide the same assistance as it may for other constructions. 

Of the three verb inflections, the present progressive appeared first in 
all three children, reaching criterion between points 11 and HI (Figure 1). 
The sequence of acquisition for regular past and present indicative was 
less consistent. At point V, Sarah had attained the criterion ot 90 percent 
accuracy on both, Eve had attained only the past, and Adam only the 
present indicative. None of the children had attained the 90 percent 
criterion on the auxiliary by point V. The percentages of auxiliaries supplied 
in the final three transcriptions ranged from 0.18 for Eve to 0.79 for 
Sarah. Eve supplied aiixiflarics in questions first, but this seems to be an 
idiosyncratic phenomenon. Adam was more apt to include them in declara- 
tives, and Sarah showed no tendency either way. 

Adam and Sarah both occasionally used a form of be without ing, 
while Eve did not. These utterances seem to have diSerent structural de- 
scriptions in the two children’s language. In Sarah’s speech there ■were nine 
instances, all containing Tm plus verb, such as Tm play with it and I'm 
tuist his head. These constructions are probably reduced catenatives ("I’m 
going to play with it"), conveying mtoition rather than referring to on- 
going action. The same form appeared in the speech of Iower<lass Black 
children in Roxbury (Caiden, 1965). In Adam’s speech, only one utterance 
was counted as auxiliary without ingt Dey are stand up. But there were 
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many instances of Its plus wrt>: like Itt go up and Us went away. Brown, 
Cazdcn, and Bellugi (1969), asalyxed Adam’s use of its as a temporary 
segmentation error that led him to consider its as a variant of it in subject 
position, presumably because in his mother’s speech ft was foUowed much 
more often by is than by a main verb. 

INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES IN RATE OF ACQUISITION 

Any comparison of developmental pbcnomena across children requires 
a metric for that comparison. The conventional metric is chronological age 
(CA). Because Adam, Eve, and Sarah were equated at five points on MLU, 
comparison on this basis is also possible. The three children’s acquisition 
of infiections have been analyzed on both cases of comparison. Holding CA 
or MLU constant in this research is comparable to holding CA or mental 
age (MA) constant in studies of inlellecli^ development. Like MA, MLU 
is a single global measure. Equating children on such a measure yields 
additional information on the relative development of more specific abilities. 

Figure 2 and Table 4 compare the three children’s rate of acquisition on 
the basis of CA and MLU. When we compare the children on CA in 
Figure 2, the order of development is clear: Eve far ahead, Adam second, 
and Sarah third. This is what one would expect from Figure 1. But if age is 
Ignored, the order changes, as shown in Table 4. By point II, when all 
three children had an MLU of 2.25, only Sarah bad achieved criterion on 
one of the infiections (plurality); by (V, when all three children had an 
MLU of 3.50, she had five infiections, Eve had four, and Adam only two. 
Where criterion was not reached by V, the percentage of supplied in- 
flections to total required is ^ven in the last column. Note the mu^ higher 
percentage for Sarah’s auritiaries with the present progressive. 

An earlier paper (Cazden, 1968) reported that Sarah acquired plurals 


Table 4 Comparison of Acqubltion ol Inflections on Basis of MLU 


1 

[ 11 

111 

IV 

V 

Eve 


mg 

Plural 

0.77 pres, indie. 




Po«. 

0.18 aux. 




Past 

Poss. 

Adam 


Plural 


Pres, indie. 



mg 


0.91 past 

0.23 aux. 

Sarah 

. Plural 

ing 

Poss. 

Past 

Pres, iodic. 

0.79 aux. 
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before Eve and Adam (in terms of MLU) and a relationship to 

the higher density of piurais in her mother’s speech. With Utef evidence, 
this suggestion must be amended The relative advancement of Sarah at 
particular MLU values is not restricted to plurality, 

Several additional pieces of evidence arc now available on the relative 
syntactic knowledge of the three children when MLU is held constant. 
Bellugi (in press) found that the auxiliary verb system developed cathet 
in Sarah (before point IV) than in Eve and Adam (at point IV). She also 
found that, of the three children, only Sarah used tag questions (Vow joh 
can see. can't you?) by point V. “Tag questions arc of particular interest 
in the language acquisition process, since they involve knowledge of a 

good deal of (grammatical] apparatus and very little meaning” (Bellugi. 

in press). Brown and Hanlon (1970) studied the development of negatives, 
questions, and truncated utterances {We did.). They report that “. . . in 
respect to the sentence types with which we arc concerned, she [Sarah] was 
ahead of the others relative to the mean length of utterance , . . Sarah’s 
age tells, and she knows more relative to the length of her sentences than 
do the other children" (Brown and Hanlon, 1970, p. 33). 

Finally, Brown tabulated the presence and absence of required functors 
at points I and V. Functors include inflections and also articles, preposi- 
tions, etc. — everything except content words (nouns, verbs, adjectives, and 
adverbs). At both points, Sarah supplied required functors a higher pro- 
portion of the time than did Adam and Eve. At V, the percentage of 
functors still missing was; Eve, 0.33; Adam, 0.26; and Sarah, 0.21 (Brown, 
m press). 

In interpreting this evidence, consider only the two extremes, Eve and 
Sarah. If, at a particular MLU value, Sarah supplies more required functors, 
then Eve’s speech contains proportionately more content words. An ab- 
normal proportion of content words to functors characterizes what we call 
telegraphic speech (Brown and Bellugi, 1964), used by adults in note 
taking and telegrams iArrive Saturday instead of / will orrfve on Saturday) , 
and generally by young cluldren. It is a highly informative language, since 
functors can be guessed from context whereas content words cannot. Eve 
thus conveys more information for the same overall mean utterance length 
than Sarah does. Her utterances arc a more telegraphic version of a more 
informative and less predictable utterance, whereas Sarah’s utterances are 
a less telegraphic version of a less informative and more predictable utter- 
ance. 

These two patterns can be labeled "macro” development and “micro” 
development, respectively. Macrodcvelopment refers to the elaborateness of 
the semantic intention or plan for speaking; microdevelopment refers to the 
successful execution of whatever plan has been formulated. They represent 
relative advance in more cognitive or more strictly grammatical aspects of 
the total acquisition process. Evident^, synchronization of the two aspects 
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;an vary in ways that are masked by the global measure of mean length 
3f utterance. Eve had undoubtedly caught up in the provision of functors 
by the time she reached Sarah’s age, probably long before. But Sarah was 
less behind in the provision of functors than in what she was trying to 
say. 

Alternatively, and perhaps more simply, prediction of level of language 
development on the basis of MLU, a measure of performance, may have 
underestimated Sarah’s linguistic knowledge. Perhaps communication pat- 
terns in her home provided less stimulation for Sarah to use whatever 
linguistic knowledge she had acquired. If so, this would help explain the 
interesting differences in the straightness of the lines for Eve and Sarah 
in Figure 1. If we think in figure-ground terms again. Eve’s straighter line 
can be interpreted as a stronger “figure” of developmental change in 
language knowledge, while the more zigzag line for Sarah can be inter- 
preted as a noisier “ground” of other influences on her speech behavior. 
Eve may have been more consistently stimulated to use everything she 
knew about language structure, while Sarah was only intermittently stimu- 
lated to operate at her full capacity. 

Further evidence of individual differences appears in later pages. While 
much current research is concenuated on discovering similarities across 
children and even across languages, individual differences in learning 
strategics, as well as in rates of success, must eventually become part of a 
complete picture. Nelson (1971) provides a comparison of two children. 
But generally in research, as in education, they are still too little understood. 

INFLECTIONAL ERRORS 

The foregoing analyses have been based on errors of omission, on utter- 
ances in whkh inflections were required but not supplied. The systematic 
errors of commission which children make arc also guides to their linguistic 
knowledge. 

In Order to compare these errors in a larger and more varied group of 
children, the data of Adam, Eve, and Sarah have been supplemented by 
data on 1 1 lower-class Black children in Boston. These children were the 
subjects of an experiment (Cazden, 1965) to determine the effect of adult- 
child conversation patterns on the child’s acquisition of $ynt3.T. That experi- 
ment will be described in detail in Chapter 6. but data on the Black 
rftildrcn’s inflections arc included here because there arc still few descrip- 
tions of the language of young lower-class children. TTie development of 
inflections of these children could not be charted as it was for Adam, Eve, 
and Sarah because their speech was Jape recorded only at the beginning, 
middle, and end of a threc-momh period, but since even a single error can 
he Infoimative, their errors arc included here. 

Of the 12 children. 11 (9 pris and 2 boys) fall within both the age 
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and MLU range for Adam, Eve, and Sarah. During the experiment, their 
ages ranged from 28-41 months, and their MLU ranged from 2.29-3.86 
morphemes. One boy, 33 months old, had an MLU above 4.0 morphemes, 
and so is excluded from this analysis. His language is of special interest for 
other reasons, and will be discussed in Chapter 8. 


Figure 3 Mean Utterance Length and Age fn 15 Children. 
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«e 0.= was 

u:’.:?. :ar= “Trf. - - -- •- 

for Adorn, Evs, rmd Sarah given “ „ look at noun and 

One way to '“^0"“ 'W J each set accordmg to the 

verb inflecUons separately. Md luring ^ 

rule being overgeneraliaed. -nits isd.^ ^ l„els of 

Another way to categonae the eraon 
N. Chomsky’s (1965) parts of the adult speakers 

violate. The levels uc Lniponent of the grammar h» 

knowledge of hfe language, ?„ Chapter 2). lea.eal sub- 

four levels: phrase structure ralra (deOT norphophonemic rules 

categoriaation rules, trans'orm.uonal ,„]1 

Inappropriate inflections fall „„pndcs bv level lor the two groups 

betoedintun,.Table6 8.ves^^“^ 5 Muded in 
of children. All of the «''“8'“““^"°„„„,„ction of sentences (syn- 
Table 6, plus other erroR that . (morphology). Occasionally, 

tax) rather than in the but they are not 

errors that do not involve regular „ymber agreement, a complicated 

included in Table 6. THe many aspects of number gr 
source of enor. are not included at an. 

Subcategoriration Rules ^ person's lexicon or mental 

According to N. .-ctic leaiutes that govern the slots m 

dictionary has a set of tags or ^ ^ placed (strict subcategor^- 

die phrase srrucrare in which i. cun cooccur (selec- 

tion rules), and the words in other slots ^ be 

tional rules). For example, the noun ^ ojeceded by an article), and 
pluiaUzed), a common noun (an y^-e frighten). When a 

a human noun (and so can be ‘h^b^ 3y„t3etic 

word enters a child’s lexicon, it d<« not ^ ^ bi children mvolves 

features conecUy addition of new features (with their 

both acquisition of new words learned. Morphological over- 

restrictive implications) to w * «uj,derdi 3 erenliations.” can serve as 
generalizations, or more / jju immaturely formed, 

tracers to linguistic categones tn „ child’s lexicon is the division 

The first major division “ -jd^en so rarely violate th«e 

into pans of speech: noun, ver . • learning seems to be, 

boundaries that we may fad to notice ho inflections 

despite ever-present opportunity ^dd them to words that 

am being learned, one would '^T^^eferaora me rare, aud where .bey 
arc not nouns and verbs. Instances o , oldens of 

do occur other inteipretauons are ^ appropriate m 

plural Meedons were added «. adiecu.es. mu 
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Table 5 Overgeneralkations of Noon and Verb Inflections 






Lower-class 





Black 

Children 

Inflecitons 

Eve 

Adam 

Sarah 

<ll) 


A. PLUKAL INFLECTIONS 



Nouns with no 





plural form 

peoples 

deers 

deers 

reindeers 


sheeps 

peoples 

fishes 




reindeers 

reindeers 


Nouns with 





irregular plural 

mans 

firemans 

Childs 



snowmans 

mans 

knifes 




milkmans 

toolhes 


Pluralizmg 





kregular pis. 

mens 

feels 

feels 




firemens 

teelhs 


double plurals 


auntses 

pantses 

sockses 



schoolses 


toeses 

toyses 

Mass nouns 


coffees 

knittings 

breads 



dirts 

milks 

coffees 



honeys 

ketchups 





moneys 

sugars 



Words used as 





pronouns 

somes 

somes 

thems 

somes 


twos 

threes 


twos 


manys 

twos 



Words used as 





adjectives 


greens 

slipperys 

pinks 



B. POSSESSIVE INFLECTIONS 



mines 

mines 

mines 

mines 




hims 

hes 
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-ing 

•«d, added to 
verb having 
irreg.past 


C. VERB INFLECnOSS 


seeing{?) 

corned 

doed 

drioked 

failed 

goed 

seed 

throwed 

weared 


having(7) 

failed 

feeled 

growed 

inaked 

taked 

throwed 

waked up 


corned 

goed 

growed 

beared 

hurled 

maked 

runned 

switnmed 

taked 
throwed 
waked up 

winned 


doed 

failed 

flyed 

maked 


-ed. added to 
irreg. past 


bioked taogWcd 

fclW O™"* 


Third-person 
singular, -s 


w is functioning as a noun. 

French but not in English unless the cortenly refer to 

Color names can function that way. . misplaced verb inflection ts 
crayons or vegetables. TTie only f ^.ndaries «-ere just as 

Stand ups. Because violauons of »r • ihc more curious that 

rare in Miller and Ervin's C19M) records, .tu^alUh 
one of their subjects. Susan. ^ a single unit to the child. 

up-ed. A segmentation error may m ^ verbal force. At 

Or the adverbs of separable verbs may ‘'"J of the Rosbuo’ 
an earlier sDge. Susan used off a^ o" « 

children used oQ twice as a verb: / can * ^ i^jnds of rule viola- 

In the subcalcgoriration of noun* ^ ^a subdivision of nouns. 

tions oeeuned. Plurab were extended to p 5omeJ. and to 

complementing common nouns an p ^ ^ possible violation 

mass nouns i,u -n...' ."'"S «' 

ot the ptocKs-siatm dislincuon “”'”5 . . . be added »ith soeie 

a, in ;4:^n=.er. Theta “ ‘'T f’".' 

meaning but not Others; / m ^ verbs that can never take my. 

There were no overgcncralixations children's speech like wont cr 

not even to verbs of high frequency m the ch.ldrc pew 



Table 6 Inflectional Errors in T«o Croups of Children 



The milkman doos 
Why Paul waked up? 
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An™. (In BriUsh English the rules ^ be 

one frequently hears wanting an ne Ooolittlc’s father. 

needmg n meow to go veA it. or. m the ,^,1 

I-m wil/mg M tell )<». "1' verb used transitively; 

Finally, there was emt itself belongs in the 

I idled that down. In this case, the ^.ncc of the inflection con- 

morphophonemic category below, “ Three Roxbury children also 

firms the structural analysts of ,„•„ But without 

used fall as a transitive verb. “ ' “^J.f^tched) claim that the utter- 

the inflection, someone 'ould make *e ( ^.5,1, 

ance was a telegraphic reduction o children use fall, and it s 

order also wrong. We do fell » ...^-ntions anyway. Of these four 
unlikely they know about ^_-„^ount subcategorization of 

subcategorization errors, violanon of^^h ^ jo, children 

nouns is the most common. Why ^_-np verbs is unclear, 
to learn than the process-status division among verbs 

Transformational Rules mistinc or inadequate irans- 

Inappropriate inflections can resu . deletion of linguistic 

formational rules that govern the 5jjc,ns are overgcnefalized to 

units. First, the rules for answenng f, x doing? 

the one kind of question where ^ a complete answer to What 

or What Is happening (.going what is it doing? » not 

is he eating? is He u eating candy. iven by four of the chil- 

It doing dancing. But that is the km number (in the present indica- 
droi. Second, failure to shift inflcc o questions and neplivc* 

tivc) or tense (in the past) .0 *' j;*" %cd it. One Rosbury 

produces utterances llVe Dorr It -or - i^ccular inflections: I didnl 

child prosided wo additional eaamples mt ^ violation 

loci him. Third, Adam’s utterance SrreelJ US 
of the rules for forming compound nouns. 

Morphophonemic Roles „-ivi;on Two hinds of violations 

Moqihophonemic niles govern morpbeme-Anifr-c. 

oeeut; first, provbion of the urong form bf^P P „ and 

o, second, failure to “ (mineO. '“'‘'S' 

irregular forms of the plural (rruma). P“«' _„ficularly undetsiandaHe 
the (door), and past (muAerf). A ine (ourj, jourj. his. outs. 

error. All the other possessive pronouns e „ many errms 

and ,firir,)_.hy no. Swesn die regular and 

«ilh these irregular forms because ih Icanilng fi required for 

irttEular forms h au atbirrary rane. and so rot 

each one. , . .re an fmponant sout« o 

In general, analyses the patriculat snslyses otfered 

tnsiglu mlo their language dcsTlopmcn 
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here must be considered only a first approximation. Any categorization of 
errors necessarily involves some baas for grouping a list into categories. 
How much any particular categorization scheme contributes to our under- 
standing depends on the vabdily of the scheme on both psychological and 
linguistic grounds. Transformational grammar is itself a subject of con- 
tinuing controversy and development. But even if it were stabilized, ques- 
tions about the psychological reality of a linguistic construct like “levels of 
the grammar" would remain. Such questions are important topics in cur- 
rent psycholinguistic research. 

Two final comments on similarities among the tw6 groups of children 
and diSerences among individual children. The overgeneralizations made 
by the two groups are strikin^y similar in kind, though not of course in 
absolute numbers. The Roxbury children not only make the same kind of 
errors; they even make them with some of the identical words. While we 
cannot assume that similar or even identical forms necessarily have the 
same status in different language systems, the similarities across these 14 
children, despite differences in their home dialect, are too numerous to 
be dismissed. In projecting her research plans. Ervin*Tripp said: “For 
various types of rules, we would like to know whether the children in dif- 
ferent dialect communities have identical grammars up to a point (though 
their parents do not). These might be rules which in fact disappear in 
later stages of development” (1966, p. 42). To the extent that analogical 
errors indicate children’s syntactic rules, these data suggest that dialect 
differences do not make much difference at these early stages. It seems likely 
that those parts of the structure of English which children learn first are 
the same across dialects, and it seems even more likely that the strategies 
or processes by which children learn that structure arc also the same. 

Just as striking are individual differences in error rate. Adam is more 
prone to overgeneralizations than are Eve and Sarah (see Table 5), and 
one of the Roxbury children had a similar quality. Adam also produced 
more anomalous sentences. For instance, he said Dey talking about two 
irons that face each other on the ironing board. This may indicate late 
learning of the restrictions on subjects with which talking can co-occur, 
or it may be a deliberate metaphorical extension. Generalizations before 
and after differentiation are diifeient phenomena, but one wonders if the 
roots of childish error and mature creativity are in this case somehow 
related. 


Qneslions 

Before turning to the development of question forms in children’s lan- 
guage, it is necessary to make clear what knowledge this particular part 
of English syntax requires. 
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QUESTION FORMS 

Questions me asked in four comintm fonm: ^„,Ttions 

to, drive n cor?). Wh-questions (H^re „ 

Krrfo “-ide, in ’"intpMed way wka. syn.ae.ie 

knowledge each requires. 

Yes-No Qnesfions In the 

Take the simple declarauve sentence, analyzed as in Fig* 

now-tamiiiar treldiaEtam fonn, 0.is sentenee ean be analyze 

lire 4. 


Figure 4 Tree-Diagram Ana!) sis of “Ves” Assertion. 



Now consider that instead of assc^g ^^ords. the meaning oI 

we want to question that same preposition. Figure 5. What 

the sentence includes a question consutwn ’ ^ sentence to 

changes, or transformations, must be ma * transformation » 

convert it to a question? For yei-M jhe subjcct-noun 

required; The auxiliary i, called the interrogative trans- 

phrase Peter, as in Figure 6, Tb«s _ applied to constituents of 

formation. Like all transformations. i particular words in 

certain Ij-pcs (here. NP -f AUX) regardlcs.s of the pa 

Figure S Trarwlormatkm of Assertion to Question. 

IN. 



r.iur, 6 InltiropU't Trmdo™*'*-"- 




AUX 

I 
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that constituent in any particular sentence. If there is no AUX (such as 
the modal can or a form of the verb to be) in the declaraUve sentence, 
(he “dummy” AUX is supplied lo flic question 

Peter drives a car: Does Peter drive a car? 

^Mi-Questions 

(Consider next a Wh-question such as Where is he going? What trans- 
formations have to be made to obtain this question from the nearest declar- 
ative sentence He is going somewhere? First, the appropriate question word 
(where, when, what, who, which, or how) has to be substituted for the 
indefinite pronoun somewhere and preposed, or placed at the beginning 
of the sentence. That transformation yields Where he is going? Then, if 
the same transformation reqiarcd for yes-no questions is applied — ^trans- 
posing auxiliary (here a form of be) and the subject-noun phrase — the 
final form is Where is he going^ Thus, yes-no questions require one trans- 
formation and Wh-questions require two 
The Function of Yes-No Wh-Questions 

Turn for a moment from questions of grammar to questions of function. 
In the search for knowledge, yes-no questions and Wh-questions place 
different cognitive burdens on speaker and listener. One day a colleague 
and I were observing at the Braodeis University nursery school. We had 
identical small cassette recorders ban^ng from our shoulders and carried 
a microphone for dictating murmured notes as we watched. Several chil- 
dren noticed and asked questions. Some asked very general Wh-questions: 
What’s that for? and What's she doing? Others asked yes-no questions that 
reflected considerable relevant knowledge: Are you going to play that for 
us today? and Can you talk to her? (tbioking we had intercom equipment) . 
Yes-no questions and Wh-questions are often called “general” and “specific” 
questions, respectively, but these labels seem appropriate only when applied 
to the expected answer. If one considers the knowledge required on the 
part of the speaker, the labeb might better be reversed. In other words, 
with yes-no questions, the cognitive burden falls on the speaker (which 
is why teachers are admonished to avoid them); with Wh-quesdons, the 
burden fails on the listener. 

Tag Questions 

Tag questions follow the speaker’s own statement and ask for confirma- 
tion of it: Mary’s coming, isn’t she? Daddy won’t be late, will he? Briefly, 
the transformations required to obttun the correct form of the tag from its 
declarative sentence Mar/s coming are 

Pronominalizaiiort: She’s coming {unless subject of sentence is already 
pronoun) 

Negation: She isn’t coming (or deletion of negation if declara- 

tive sentence is negated) 
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Interrogalion: 

Truncation: 


Isn’t she coming? 
Isn’t she? 


Iruncation: is*. .. st for the same 

Simpler forms that remain in colloquial English, 

purpose: N'esl-ce pas in French, and Ktgnt. 

Indirect Questions ^mhedded in the noun phrases 

Both yes-no and Wh-questions can asked 

of other sentences — for instance, as i-tr^rtnee in formation between 
m. il ,h, boy can deWe a car. TT-e mam i„ mditec. 

these indirect questions and their 5“®P® i_„errs aUX and subject NP 
questions the question transformation - . question constituent 

is not applied. Then in -7 

takes the form of whether or tf. Is 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF QUESTION FORMS 

U Ihcri! a sequence ol stages ['by intonation alone. To 

tion lotms? The simplest way v may difler slightly in mean- 

mature speakers, a question asked m th y you're going home. 

ing from the same question asked m t e -rimiiive level, intonation is 
versus y4re you goinf home? But <>« ,his way. 

enough, and children start out by speech of a child age 

Mrnynk and Demholta (1969) "ConW They 
18 to :0 months who was producing P"“"J were simply 

wanted to find out if various ulteran^^^ (bolophrasdc) sentences 

repeutions of a name, or if they were 
with diflerentiated meanings: 

Thafsadoor. (Deriuror.Ve) 

Isrhatadoot? 

Shu. the door! (Emphnne) 

These three sentence Dyms the judgments ol human 

Stress and intonation that can be dctc -onverts speech into a visua 
listeners, or by spectrographic analy-sis Bcmholtz anal>ied the 

represenution of sound frequencies, h c ) reached 81 perwnt 

child's one-word utterances in both wap. reactions 

agreement that all three types of . considered declarativx 

were supported by the contour! questions ended with a 

utterances ended with a falling-frequ^cy These data arc 

thing contour, and emphatics rose sharp s . Figure ?• 

fhea in Table 7, and the spectrograms are rep 

Menyuk and Bcmholtz conclude: ^ indtcaiiofi* 

Althoush the data are eatremely *“"■«*:* ^J*rnames of obi«ts and 
that ihc child's wnfte word utterances are 
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Figure 7 Spectograms oi a Child's One-Word Utterances. 



Fig. 7a 

Statement “door" 







Fig. 7b 

Question “doot” 





Fig. 7c 

Emphatic "door" 


Source Mcnjiii; i BersjJjoJu, r969.p.3l8 
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„„ period .0 another, varied V^'r^r^sT Ml'm 

most extreme comparison, Ett' ^ J forms) at the 

or period C (in terms of the j and period A. 

age of 26 months, when Adarn and ^ aeqnisiUon of syntax 

Does this mean that mdividua! sequence of development 

exist only in the rate of developmen w children will 

is invariant? This is an important But even from the 

have to be studied before we have a e .* jj^gse three children, a 

anaiyses of the development of q»est.«n forms m these 
“yes” answer must be qualified. in the developmental 

In periods A-C, there ^'”^°”l„„st example comes with the 
sequences for these three 1“'“; cMd's entire language 

appearance of anxdiaty ,„„ad differently in yes-no 

system in a very short span of ^^hiWren There was a period of 

questions and Wh-questions by all r jqp were inverted in 

time (period C) during which A»X from IVh- 

yes-no questions while this transform ^ doctor? And there wm 

questions: Will you help me? but W<w . ^jre inverted while 

a later period (D-F) when but Why we con’l find the 

negative ones were not; Why are yo 

right one? . idiosyncratic forms were pres- 

Even during the A-C periods, h iq. example, relied exten- 

ent in the speech of individual *So„s. which neither Eve nor 

sively in period B on one form of >«-"» 1965). 

Sarah used: D'you nant + pronoun + Kr t & 

D’you want it’s turn? 

D’you wrant me tic that? 

Audin.hesameperiod,Adamhadhis.wm^o™ofncgative)52.-q^ 

^Tiy not + pronoun + VP iBellup. m p 

Why not he take hath? 

VS'hy not me careful? , 

Why rot you looking ngbt p - other 

Both idiosyncratic forms seem to be - pcncrally true that in this 

forms in the child’s language system. c addition of such 

early period the individual diflcrcnces <«tem. we cannot say. 

routine chunks than in parts of the p “ . individual differences 

Uter. in periods D-F. there " important IBcllogi. in 

in the sequences of development qarih’s speech in period D. 

pern W]. For instance, tags appea«d m Sarahs pccci 
but not in Adam’s speech until ^.veiootneot of question f<^' « 

Because the foregoing analysis of the subket to one imper- 

based on transcriptions of spontaneous spe« 
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taut question . What basis is there for believing that what the child happens 
to say is all that he is capable of saying? Is this particular sample of his 
speech performance a valid expression of his language competence? the 
only way to be sure is to supplement natural conversations with more 
experimental tests. 

Bellugi (1971a) did this with Adam. One test situation that even two- 
year-old children can understand is a request to imitate. The experimenter 
tells the child, “You say what I say.” During period C, when Adam was in- 
verting AUX and NP in yes-no quesUons but not in Wh-questions, Bellugi 
gave Adam such an imitation test: 

Adult; Adam, say what I say “Where can he put them?” 

Adam; Where he can put them? 

This evidence strengthens the assertion that Adam’s language system could 
not cope with the inversion transformation in this linguistic context. 

Later, in period E, when affinnative Wh-questions were inverted but 
negative Wh-questions were not, Bellugi, with the help of another adult, 
gave Adam a diQerent and more difhcult test; 

One of us had the glove puppet figure of an old lady, and responded to 
the child's questions with a quavermg voice of an elderly puppet. The other 
adult gave the child instruetions in the form of indirect questions (which 
preserve word order), We had a set of twenty questions, half affirmative and 
half negative which we mixed randomly and interpersed with other games 
and conversation during the session. The game went like this: 

Adult. Adam, ask the Old Lady what she’ll do next. 

Adam: Old Lady, what will you do next? 

Old Lady I'll fly to the moon. 

Adult: Adam, ask the Old Lady why she can’t sit down. 

Adam: Old Lady, why you can’t sit down? 

Old Lady: You haven’t given me a chair. 

In the course of the game, Adam inverted all the affirmative questions 
{(Vliat will you do?) and did oot iovert any of the negative questions {Why 
you can't sit downf), although they were presented in random order (Bellugi 
1971a, pp. 100-101). 

Customarily, a summary would appear at the end of this chapter, but — 
as pointed out at its beginiung — the subject of language development is 
discussed in three parts, in Chapters 3, 4, and 5. Chapter 5 will serve as a 
summary by integraUng the essentials of Chapters 3 and 4 into a more 
general discussion. 
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For ihft child, learning about sounds (phonology) and meanings (seman- 
tics) is no less important than learning about syntax, and for education, 
one could easily argue that meaning — whaic%-cr that is— is the most impor- 
tant of all aspects of language. Discussions about sounds and meaning arc 
combined in one chapter here because less is knowm about their develop- 
ment and therefore there b less to tell. In each section, discussion of phonol- 
ogy and semantics is combined with a discussion of children's development 


Phouolopy 

The child's acquisition of the sound structure of his language has two 
aspects. One is the ability to discriminate and pronounce the sounds of 
hb native language. The second is knowledge of the rules that govern 
how sounds are combined into words and larger units. While discussions 
of both aspects will necessarily get technical at points, each has implica- 
tions for matters of practical importance such as speech therapy and learn- 
ing to read. 


srnucil SOUND discrlmination and production’ 

A phoneme is a class of sounds that a naiisx speaker considers function- 
ally equivalent and discriminates from other classes of sounds. The sound 
system o( each human language consists of a unique set of phonemes. 
These sounds, or phonemes, will be bracketed in the text by slanting lines. 
So. in r.nglish wx distinguish betwxen voiced /h/ and unsoiced /p/ #s in 
het'/vf. In Arabic, this dbiirscikm does not exbt. whereat in Bengali "not 
only are /b/ and /p/ differentiated by the ordinary speaker of Bengali, 
bw in addition, an unaspirated p (as in linglish rpi/i) is difTcrcntiated from 
an aspirated p (as in rngltsh Sunibily an unaspirated /h/ H rcguUrl) 
differentiated fresn an aspirated /b/" (Rshman, 1970, p. 9). The same 
'^irutions among langtiages e^t In sosreU. rnglith males no d«tinct>an 
57 
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tant question: What basis is there for believing that what the child happens 
to say is all that he is capable of saying? Is this particular sample of his 
speech performance a valid expression of his language competence? The 
only way to be sure is to supplement natural conversations with more 
expenmental tests. 

Bellugj (1971a) did this with Adam. One test situation that even two- 
year-old children can understand is a request to imitate. The experimenter 
tells the child, “You say what I say ” During period C, when Adam was in- 
verting AUX and NP in yes-no questions but not in Wh-questions, Bellugi 
gave Adam such an imitation lest: 


Adult; Adam, say what f say: “Where can he put them?” 

Adam: WTiere he can put them? 

This evidence strengthens the assertion that Adam’s language system could 
not cope with the inversion translormation in ihb linguistic context. 

affirmative Wb-questions were inverted but 
negative Wh-questions were not, Bellugi, with the help of another adult, 
gave Adam a diSerent and more difficult test: 

of an old lady, and responded to 
* quaveriog voice of an elderly puppet. Die other 
oresefve »n the form of indirect questions (which 

half neeative wh * **' twenty questions, halt affirmative and 

^!dcon«muIn'f “‘*n«rsed with other game* 

and convenatlon during the session.Tbe game went like this: 

■' nS?’ ** ^he’il do next. 

Old Lady, what will you do next? 

I’ll fly to the moon 

Ad™, „t OM Ud, »by shy Chi Si, do»n. 

Old Lady, why you cant s« doym'> 

Vou haven’t given me a chair. 

hT' "» “"tahstivy ,»y„io.s 

I97U. pp. 100-101) "9^ Piysynted in random order (Bellugi 


Old Lady; 

Adult: 

Adam: 

Old Lady: 


“ tty' T' 'r 

dis^ 3 -d 4 inlo n more 
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those languages that also have stops, but the reverse would not be true. 
McNeill (1970a) reviews the evidence for this theory, and Moskowitz 
(1970) presents many ideas for further research. 

We used to think that learning to discriminate the speech sounds of one's 
native language was as slow and gradual as learning to produce them seems 
to be. Research now being done indicates how wrong that notion may be. 
Infants are notoriously intractable subjects for any scientific experiment, 
but conditioMg procedures provide a means of determining which dis- 
criminations they can make. Presentation of an auditory stimulus to an 
infant produces an increase in his sucking response, and this effect dimin- 
ishes as the infant becomes used to the sound. The critical question is this: 
How different does the sound have to be to restimuJate the response? Using 
this experimental procedure, Eimas and bis colleagues (197!) made some 
surprising findings; 

In this study of speech perception, it was found that 1- and 4-monlh-o!d 
infants wMt able to discriminate the aconstic cue underlying the adult 
phonemic distinction between the vmced and voiceless stop consonants /b/ 
and /p/. Moreover, and more important, there was a tendency in these 
subjects toward categorical perception: discrimination of the same physical 
difference was reliably better across the adult pbooemic boundary than 
within the adult phonemic boundary. . . 

Another way of stating this effect is that infants are able to sort acoustic 
variations of adult phonemes into categories with relatively limited exposure 
to speech, as well as with virtually no experience in producing these same 
sounds and certainly with little, if any, differential renforcement for this 
form of behavior. The implication of these findings is that the means by 
which the categorical perception of speech, that is, perception in a linguistic 
mode, is accomplished may well be part of the biological makeup of the 
organism and, moreover, that these means must be operative at an unex- 
pectedly early age. (Eimas etal., pp. 303, 306.) 

With such findings, it is not sorprisiog that research on infants is becoming 
increasingly important in our attempis lo understand the nature of human 
intelligence. 

We also used to think that learning to produce speech sounds developed 
by a process of gradual shaping from the randomly produced sounds of 
infant babbling. It now seems more likely that a discontinuity exists between 
prelinguistic babbling and true speech behavior. Frequently, in a child’s 
development, there is a period of silence between babbling and speech. 
Furthermore, MacDonald (1967) penots out that the sequence of emer- 
Sence of sounds is incompatible in the two developmental phases. In the 
period of babbling, or vocalic play, from about 4 to 1 1 months, the back 
Consonants A/, /g/, and /x/, and the front vowels /i/ and /u/ are most 
common; once speech starts, these sounds do not reappear until after the 
front consonants /p/ and /in/. Parenthetically, it is interesting to consider 
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between vowels accordmg to length, nnsnltotion, or tone, but Navajo 
does “Like musical scales, phonemic pattcraing is an inlcrvenlion 
culture in nature, an artifact imposing logical rules upon the sound con- 
tinuum” (Jakobson and Halle, 1956, p. 17). 

Each phoneme may be defined as a simultaneous bundle of distinctive 
articulatory features. Figure 1 diagrams the relationships among cigm 
English phonemes that are combinations of three features: voiced 
unvoiced, stops or fricatives (depending on the continuousness of me 
sound); and apicals or labials (depending on place of articulation: moutn 
or top of the tongue). One day Sarah demonstrated the psychological 
reality of this way of conceptualizing phoneme relationships. She wante 
a banana from the top of the refrigerator and tried, for a while unsuccess- 
fully, to get her mother’s attention. In her childish repetitions of the wor 
“banana” Sarah’s pronunciation varied through four initial consonants, 
all closely related m distinctive features, as Figure 1 shows: 


banana 

panana 

fanana 

vanana 


Jakobson (196$) proposed a detailed hypothesis about the sequence 
of phonemic development in terms of distinctive features which fits into 
his larger analysis of primary and secondary linguistic forms mentioned in 
Chapter 2. In his theory, the same laws determine the order in which the 
child's sound system develops, the order of its mirror-image dissolution m 
aphasia, and the distribution of features in all languages of the world. For 
example, according to Jakobson, fricatives like /f/ necessarily entail the 
corresponding stop /p/; this means that fricatives would appear later than 
stops in a child’s speech, be impaired first in aphasia, and occur only in 


Figure 1 


Distinctive Feature Analysis of English Consonants. 



Source Reprinted with permissK* of The Macmillan Company from 5ociaJ Psy‘ 
chology by Roger Brown, p. 266. O^iynght © 1965 by The Free Press. 
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whether this early production of /p/ and /m/ may account for the initial 
sounds for “papa” and “momma” in many languages (Jakobson, 1939). 

Because distinctive features provide a metric for measuring the distance 
between phonemes, they can also be used to analyze the articulation errors 
that children make. In 1968-1969, a national sample of more than 38,000 
children in grades 1 to 12 were tested in the National Speech and Hearing 
Survey. Williams and associates (1970) analyzed the errors made by a 
subsample of 384 children in Marshalltown, Iowa (all of whom spoke 
standard English), using the Goldman-Fristoe Test of Articulation. In a 
few minutes of connected discourse, 15 phoneme substitutions accounted 
for 196, or 87%, of all substitution errors on the Goldman-Fristoe test 
These substitutions involved the following number of feature changes 
(adapted from Williams et ah, 1970, Table 11, p. 62): 


No. of 

No. of 

Total 

Feature Changes 

Subsiilutions CTypes”) 

Frequency CTokens") 

1 

9 

144 

2 

3 

15 

3 

1 

6 

4 

1 

31 


Clearly, the distribution of substitutions does, in general, support the psy- 
chological validity of a feature analysis. 

Williams and his associates refer to one clinician (Compton, in press) 
who suggests how a theoretically based analysis of the articulatory disorders 
of two children can provide insights for appropriate therapy. 

One more finding from Williams’s research deserves attention. Contrary 
to the researchers’ expectations, more phonemes were mispronounced on 
the Goldman-Fristoe test than in connected talk. The authors comment— 
In view of these results, perhaps the hypothesis should be entertained that 
the speech production mecfaaabins operate mote accurately when given an 
abundance of contextual cues. Under this hypothesis the context provided 
by a section of discourse provides cues and feedback for the muscles of 
the vocal apparatus, thus making individual phonemes more likely to be 
correctly articulated. This situation would be analogous to that of the speech 
perception mechanism, whkb, K h known, operates far better as context 
introduces redundancy into the speech signal. (Williams et al., 1970, p. 59.) 

Our knowledge of complex phenomena frequently proceeds by the isola- 
tion of some aspect of that complexity for more carefully controlled study. 
But we must never forget that, ultimately, that aspect must be understood 
in its interaction with all its natural co-occurrences, and that isolation from 
that interaction may even be misleading in some cases. The same method- 
ological problem arises in research <m environmental assistance discussed 
in Chapter 6. 
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AS CHRAY iash tray'i JRAGIN (dragon) 

Like the vowels, these inventions have a phonetic basis because the Stops 
/t/ and /d/ do become released more slowly (aflricated) before /r/; in 
this sense they arc indeed closer to the affricates ch and /. 

To determine the perceptions of a larger number of children than the 
small group who invented their own spellings, Read asked 80 kindergarten 
children questions such as these: Which pictures start like train: teddy 
bear, chair, lie, track, chicken, iretH He reports that “it was a surprise to 
the teachers of these kindergartens to find that many of their students 
hear the first sound of truck as that of chair, and the first sound of dragon 
as that of jacks" (1970, p. 104). Read concludes: 

We have exaniiQed evidence Jbat some children perceive certain fine phonetic 
differences and that these perceptions are reffecled in their original spelling. 
These same phonetic distinctions are not perceptually real to most adults, 
including, usually, the children’s parents and teachers. This suggests that the 
children have learned facts about English, and perhaps general strategies, 
that they have not been taught (Read. 1970, p. 74.) 

In education, the reconceptualization of phonology by transformational 
linguists may have important implications for the teaching of reading. 

The educational importance . . seems clear enough, at least in general. 
We can no longer assume (hat a child must approach reading and wn'tiog 
as an untrained animal approaches a maze — ^wilh no discernible prior cofl' 
ception of its structure. . . . Evidently, a child may come to school with a 
knowledge of logical categories and relations; without conscious awareness, 
he may seek to relate English spelling to these io some generally systematic 
way. If this iofertnee is correct, some long-neglected questioos turn out to 
be crucial for understanding and fadlitaling the process of learning to read; 
what levels of phonological analysb do individual children tacitly control 
at various stages of development; how do these analyses relate to the lexical 
representation that generally corresponds to standard spelling: and how can 
reading instruction build on this relationship, while encouraging children to 
extend and deepen their notion of the sound system of the language? (Read, 
1971, pp. 32-33.) 

N. Oiomsfcy (1970) and C. Chomsky (1970) suggest several directions 
for further thought and research. 

First, while the be.ginitiiig reader may expect a one-to-one relationsbip 
between phonemes (sounds) and graphemes (letters), to become a suc- 
cessful reader the child must abandon this early hypothesis and shift “from 
a phonetic to a lexical interpretatioo of the spelling system” (C, Chomsky, 
1970, p. 297). We don't know why some cMdrcn make this shift so easily, 
nor do we know how to help those who don't. 

Second, reading out loud may be more a hindrance than a help to the 
beginning reader by impeding the shift to a lexical interpretation. Readers 
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(18c) courage, courage-ous 
(18d) tele-graph, tele-graph-ic, teleg-ra-phy 
Yet the changes in pronunciation from one of these words to another is 
regular and can be explicitly formulated in rules. 

The only way to account for this system of sound relationships is to 
postulate a deep and surface structure distinction for sounds as well as for 
syntax. The deep structure con^sls of a single and highly abstract “lexical 
representation” of each morpheme. This underlying representation (for 
example, of courage) is related to the surface phonetic representation of 
the morpheme, in isolation or in combination, by a complex set of phono- 
logical rules. [N. Chomsky and Halle (1968) describe these rules. See 
Langacker (1967) and O’Neill (1969) for as readable introductions as 
the technicalities of the subject pennit.] Somehow this system of rules 
becomes part of the implicit linguistic knowledge of the native speaker, at 
least of the speaker of a rich version of spoken English. 

Read (1970, 1971) found one way to study young children’s mental 
representations of speech sounds. He analyzed the invented spellings of 
a small group of preschool children who knew the names of the letters 
and tried to write words before anyone had taught them conventional Eng- 
lish orthography. It is sinking that with sounds, as with syntax, children 
construct their own rules in unique, but not idiosyncratic, ways. 

Consider two examples of invented spelling, one of vowels and one of 
consonants. As one would expect, the children whom Read studied used 
vowels to spell the sounds of their names (tense or, as we would say, 
“long” vowel sounds). In the following examples, the children’s spelling 
is given in capital letters: 

da (day) LADE (fody) TICK (dger) 

For the lax (or, as we would say, “short”) vowel sounds, the children’s 
solution ^s more novel. Say the name of the vowel very slowly, and notice 
that you re really saying a diphthong — a combination of two sounds: 
tense A is e-y. 
tense E b i-y. 
tense I k a-y. 

The children’s invented spellings indicate that they were aware of this pho- 
netic relationship They spelled the lax vowel with the tense vowel whose 
initial segment it matches: 

FALL (fell) FES {fish) GIT (gor) 

The children’s spellings of consonante b abo consistent and interpretable 
even if unconventional. For example, the spellings of /t/ and /d/ before 
/r/ become ch and /, respectively: 
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using our conventional alphabet, such as the recommendations of G. B. 
Shaw. But if children are both more attuned to sounds and less knowledge- 
able about morpholo^cal relationships, the ITA may briefly serve its in- 
tended purpose for them. Empirical research on this point is still equivocal 
(Warburton and Southgate, 1969). Read suggests a rather different and 
more “fringe” benefit of the use of the ITA. Even though it does not fit 
his findings about what children do in fact perceive and try to represent, 
its use in classrooms “would seem to have institutionalized a distinction 
between children's initial efforts and standard spelling, making the former 
more acceptable” (Read, 1970, p. 196). 


Sleaniiig 

While meaning b the most important aspect of child language for edu- 
cation, it is abo the most difficult to study and describe. Three aspecb are 
dbcussed: the meaning of words; combining of word meanings into sen- 
tences; and the propositions that sentences express. Discussion of the 
meaning of words is further divided into three parts: component meanings, 
awareness of word meanings, and individual differences. 

THE MEANINGS OF WORDS 

Component hfeanings 

In order to utter or understand a sentence, a person must have a mental 
dictionary that contains the words m (hat sentence. He must also have a set 
of rules for combining dictionary entries into a meaning for (he sentence 
as a whole. In the mental dictionary, all (hat we know about the meaning 
of a word must be organized and represented in some economical form. 
Katz and Fodor ( 1964) present one form of organization such a dictionary 
could have. 

Consider their example bachelor. Its meaning can be represented as in 
Figure 2. 

The unenclosed marker “noun” is a grammatical marker, in this case of 
the lexical category or part of speech to which the word belongs. This 
marker reflects knowledge of the slots in a sentence in which the word 
can appear. Markers of lexical subcategories such as “count noun” could 
have been added as a further specification that bachelor can appear in the 
slot some plural s, whicdi a mass noun like rice cannot. The 

markers enclosed in parentheses are semantic markers. Some of these, 
like “human” (or “animate,” wluch could have been included), restrict 
the words with which bachelor can co-occur. For instance, as an animate 
noun, bachelor can be the object of a verb like frighten, whereas an inani- 
mate noun like stone cannot. Other semantic markers like “male” express 
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of this book may have learned new words while reading it, as I did while 
writing it. An example is paraphrastU:, which occurs in the next chapter 
as a characteristic of special sets of sentences. Reading it aloud is no 
problem, but visual cues will be more helpful to comprehension by sug- 
gesting the related word paraphrase. 

Third, enrichment of the child’s vocabulary may have important benefits 
for his ultimate success in learning to read. 

... It ought to be given serious consideration in light of the close tie that 
eitists between English phonology and English orthography. The orthography 
assumes a fairly sophisticated degree of internal organization of the sounds 
system of the language. Extending the child's vocabulary to include Latinate 
forms and polysyllabic derived foims is one of the best ways to provide him 
with the means of constructing the phonological system of his language more 
fully as he matures. . . . 

In general, connections should be brought out among words that he 
already knows but may not yet have classified together, and new words should 
be introduced for the purpose of establishing new connections. . . . Literacy 
acquisition from this point of view may well extend over a much longer 
period of time than ordinarily assumed, and be closely interrelated with 
these other aspects of the child's linguistic development. {C. Chomsky, 1970, 
p. 302.) 

Usually we think that reading may be a source of vocabulary growth. Per- 
haps the influence extends in both directions. 

Fourth, with examples from her thtce-year-old son who first spelled 
“Kate” in plastic letters as K-T, C. Giomsi^ (1971a) urges that children 
begin learning to read by creating their own spellings for familiar words. 
Parents and teachers needn’t worry that such invented spellings will remain 
as bad habits hard to unlearn. Read (1971) found that none of the chil- 
dred he studied had trouble shifting from their invented spellings to con- 
ventional orthography, despite some parental fean. So that this suggestion 
will not be dismissed as applicable only to children who are unusual in 
intelligence or family background. Read’s comments on his larger kinder- 
garten groups are important; “The children who spelled spontaneously 
were better than most at becoming conscious of their phonological judg- 
ments" (1971, p. 15). One important function of education for all chil- 
dren b to bring their own implicit knowledge to self-awareness. C. Chom- 
sky ( 1971a) su^ests that such a program of “write now, read later” might 
have a generalized effect of eocoura^g and rewarding the child’s active 
role as learner. 

Finally, new questions about the value of the Initial Teaching Alphabet 
(ITA) come to mind. According to Chomsky and Halle’s theory (1968), 
the ITA would be a dbastrous substitution for adults, just because all 
morpholopcal relationships arc lost in exclusive concern for similarities 
in superficial sounds. The same evaluation would apply to spelling reforms 
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analysis of eight English kin terms in the same diagrammatic form. Just as 
distinctive features represent universal potentialities of the human articu- 
latory system from which a unique setectioo is used in each language, so 
the dimensions of a componential analysis (or the semantic markers in 
transformational grammar) may represent universal ways of categorizing 
reality from which a unique selection is expressed in each culture. 

Until very recently, it was widely assumed that the assignment of labels 
to any semantic domain (such as color) varied in an arbitrary way across 
languages. As part of contemporary interest in universal aspects of language 
and cognition, Berlin and Kay (1969) analyzed the color terms in 20 
languages from a number of different langua^ groups. Instead of arbi- 
trariness, they found a predictable sequence. If a language had only two 
color terms, they were white and black; if there were three, the third was 
red, and so on through the following list (asterisks added for later dis- 
cussion); 


2 terms: 

3 terms: 

4-5 terms: 

6 terms; 

7 terms; 
8-12 terms: 


white and black* 
red* added 

cither green* and then yellow* or vice versa 
blue* added 
brown* added 

purple,* pink,* orange,* and gray added in any order or 
combination 


The degree of differentiation of the color lexicon in any language seems 
related to the technological complexity of the society where it is spoken, 
but not at all to the perceptual abilities of its speakers. 

Because of the obvious resemblance of these findings to Jakobson’s 
(1968) theory about the progressive differentiation of sounds, Berlin and 
Kay speculate about whether the individual child leams color names in 
this sequence. They could find only one study (Istomina, 1963) and that 
did confinn this order. From my experience as a teacher in first grade, 
when many children are still teaming color names, I have no evidence on 
the order of their acquisition. But I do remember the yearly archaeological 
evidence of children’s color preferences. Boxes of eight crayons issued 
to each child at the beginning of the school year contained those marked 
with an asterisk in the list above. As children used up their crayons, new 
boxes were issued, and leftovers bits were txillected for general use in a 
single classroom container. As the year went by, that container became 
more and more densely filled with unused {ueces of just two colors; purple 
and orange, both at the end of Berlin and Kay’s list. 

Heider (1971) investigated another possible universal aspect of color 
naming; the tendency to pick particular “fo«il colors” as the best exemplars 
of basic color names. Having found the same focal colors — a particular 
“red,” for example — selected in several languages, she hypothesized that 
if those colors were more salient to young efaddren, there might be a devel- 
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Figure 2 


Diagramnjatic Reprcsentatioo of Bachelor. 



Sourc* After Katz and Fordor, 1964, p. 496 


part of the meaning of the word. Together the semantic markers exhibit 
the relations between different dictionary entries — for example, between 
bachelor and spinster, which would have identical entries except for sex. 
Katz and Fodor point out one interesting mismatch between grammatical 
and semantic markers. We say The baby dropped its rattle. While baby 
is clearly an animate noun, it is marked grammatically as taking, at least 
optionally, the inanimate pronoun it. 

The Items enclosed in brackets are called distinguishers by Katz and 
Fodor, and each expresses an Idiosyncratic meaning of the word. “The 
distinction between markers and distinguishers is meant to coincide with 
the distinction between that part of the meaning of a lexical item which is 
systematic in the language and that part of the meaning of the item which 
Is not” (Katz and Fodor, 1964, p. 498). 

Analysis of word meaning into semantic markers is similar to dis- 
tinctive feature analysis of speech sounds given in Figure 2 and the com- 
ponential analysis of kinship terms in anihrt^logy. Figure 3 shows that 


Figure 3 Componendol Analysis of Dghl Kin Terms. 



Source Reprinted with pennission of The Macmillan Company from Social Psy- 
chology by Roger Brown. Copyright © 1965 by The Free Press. 
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identify and then march around. The children enjoyed anticipating and 
calling out the names before the teadier had finished. In the case of the 
triangle, they called correctly v.heii she had finished only one line, even 
though it could have been the be^ning of a square or a rectangle as well. 
That one line was diagonal to the seams ui the playground cement and 
diagtwal to the school building wall. Evidently, in those children’s con- 
cept of a triangle, diagonality was a more important marker than three- 
sidedness. 

To establish the presence of semantic markers, carefully controlled ex- 
periments are needed. Maratsos (1972) experimentally investigated young 
children's understanding of the distinction between a and the. The children 
were seated at a table with a group of identical toy cars in front of them. 
The experimenter sat facing the child across the table. At the experimenter’s 
request, the child handed him one of the cars. The adult then asked two 
questions; 

(19a) Do you have a car? 

(19b) Do you have the ear? 

The questions were asked in random order, with normal intonation. To 
(19a), most children as young as three years old answered yes or nodded 
their heads; to (19b) they said no or shook their heads. Whether children 
as young as two possess this knowledge is unclear; they are such intractable 
subjects that experimeotatioa becomes nearly impossible. But somehow, 
at least by three years of age, many children have learned the contrast in 
meaning which we usually label as indefinite versus definite. That particular 
semantic marker is itself a very abstract relational concept which no one 
tries to teach a child directly. 

As part of the cross-cultural research on language acquisition conducted 
at the University of California (Berkeley), Stross (1969) studied the acquisi- 
tion of names for a wide variety of plants by Teneljapa Tzeltal children in 
Mexico. He selected plant names for study because a detailed analysis of 
the adult semantic system had already been made. Stross wanted to find 
out the order in wWch plant names were learned, which attributes were 
used in identification by children of different ages, what children called 
plants whose names they didn’t know, and who taught them names and 
how. He arranged a test situation by laying out a special plant traiL “My 
assistant would walk ahead with the child, pointing out prearranged plants 
and asking the child to identify them while 1 stayed behind writing down 
the responses” (Stross, 1969, p. 99). Twenty-five children from 4 to 13 
years old, and 10 adults from 15 to 60 years old were taken along the 
trail, one at a time. Stross concluded that the order of acquisition of names 
follows two dimensions: location — ^from those seen in the house to near 
the house and then to more distant plants; and cultural significance — from 
the most important to least. There was also regular change in the attributes 
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opmental explanation for the tiniversality. She found that three- and four- 
year-old children did more frequently pick focal colors to show to the 
experimenter, more often correctly matched them to a model, and more 
often chose them to represent a color name. Heider (1971, p. 447) con- 
cludes that “The color space, far from being a domain well suited to the 
study of the effects of language on thought, appears instead to be a prime 
example of the influence of underlying perceptual-cognitive factors on the 
formation and reference of Imguistic categories." Heider did not find in her 
expenment, however, that the order of effects across colors matched Berlin 
and Kay’s proposed evolutionary sequence. We have more to learn. 

So far discussion has been restricted to the denotation of a word, the 
criterial or essential parts of a word’s meaning that are shared by mem- 
bers of a given language community. Words also have connotations, aspects 
of meaning that are more idiosyncratic to individual persons because they 
reflect individual experience — ^whether dogs are loved or feared, whether 
the mention of spinach arouses anticipation or disgust. 

Undoubtedly, KaU and Fedor’s conccpJualizatioD of word roeanin|8 
will yield to other formulations as the semantic part of linguistic science 
proceeds. But some way of representing a word’s component meanings 
should continue to be useful in thinking about development and individual 
differences. 

Notice that all words except proper names can be conceptualized in this 
way. Proper names are special just because they have a precise referent— 
the person named — but they have no meaning. Even when a name like 
Ronald or Alicia is known to apply to several different individuals, no 
composite meaning is built up. Possibly a positive or negative connotation 
becomes attached to the name, but that is all. All other words have mean- 
ing, without exception, and many sets of words can be analyzed through 
the relationship of their semantic features. This is as true of articles, pro- 
nouns, prepositions, and verbs as of nouns. 

Sometimes children’s spontaneous speech gives clues to the absence of 
semantic markers or to their relative importance. When Sarah asked her 
mother to draw a letter, the hstener can infer that in her language the 
semantic marker was missing that restricts flie use of draw to nonsymbols 
(except in the special case of calligraphy). Presumably, learning the word 
write added the markers for this distiiiction to both words. Once Sarah 
asked, “Where's my birthdayV’ Unless she had been looking at the calen- 
dar at the moment (which she wasn’t), the question word should have 
been when, but the distinction between spatial and temporal absence may 
not be easy to learn. And when a three-year-old says of the ring she cannot 
find, “Maybe ifs hiding," the listener wonders if she hasn’t yet learned that 
hiding can be done only by an animate <d)je<^. 

WhOe visiting nursery schools in England, I watched a nursery school 
director draw large chalk shapes on ffie playground for the children to 
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trasting with it on every possible semantic dimensions. The Walbiri, however, 
choose to concentrate upon the single principle of relative age and genera- 
tion. Terms for “older brother” and “younger brother” are substituted for 
each other as are terms for “older sister” and “younger sister” and the 
terms for “father” and “son,” 

Synonymous and even partially synonymous terms may be replaced by 
the same opposite term when speaking fiUmri. The Walbiri words for “hole” 
and for “creek bed" are both replaced in filMri by the word that ordinarily 
means “even ground.” “Before” and “after" are both replaced by “now.” 
The general context will usually be sufRcient to resolve any resulting 
ambiguity In some respects, however, the t^iliwiri version may actually be 
somewhat less ambiguous than the normat Walbiri. The term nalapi can 
mean either son or daughter in norma] Walbiri and is, therefore, ambiguous 
as to sex. Since terms for the older generation in normal Walbiri are not 
ambiguous in this way, the rv/liwjVf substitutes for naiapi are kidana “father,” 
when a male is to be spoken of. but pimidi “mother.” if one intends the 
sense of "daughter." In cases like this, filMri is less ambiguous that the 
normal Walbiri from which it ts derived. 

The way in which Walbtn makes substitutions can sometimes clarify the 
structure of a term’s meaning. Thus rampaku can mean either “weak" or 
“light m weight." tyakutudu means “strong” and plri^ldi means "heavy" 
these two terms being opposites of rampaku in its different senses. When the 
normal Walbiri would have rampaku in the sense of "weak," the i^iliwirt 
substitute is wakurudu, but when rampaku would be used in the sense of 
“light” the t*iUwirt is pirtfidi Clearly K Is semantic features that govern the 
substitution of terms rather than mechanical rules based upon arbitrary 
pairing of morphemes. 

A few substitutions are dependent upon particular concepts of Walbiri 
culture. The terms for “fire” and "water" are exchanged, reflecting the 
pairing of these terms in much Walbiri mythology. rviVi'wiri also makes use 
of a number of idiosyncratic pairs that must simply be learned. However, 
in spite of all these complexities, a skilled speaker of mViVW can speak as 
rapidly as when he speaks normal Walbiri, and beyond its ritual associations 
Walbiri men take great pride and pleasure in their ability to produce skillful 
{“iliwiri. (Burling, 1970, pp 154-156.) 

Playing word games with children could be a profitable research tech- 
nique. Pig Latin would show how children perceive word boundaries and 
the Walbiri opposites game might show aspects of older children’s semantic 
systems otherwise hard to tap. 

Awareness of Word Meanings 

As with sounds, so with word meanings — there is a metalinguistic aspect 
of development in which children bectnne in some sense conscious of what 
they know. Then they can separate conceptually a word from its referent 
and reflect upon word meanings as weB as use them in speech behavior. 

Bever (1970) suggests that one of the basic linguistic capacities is “the 
capacity to recognize (and often to say) the names of some objects and 
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by which children made iheir identifications, first by the fruit; then by 
location; and only later by the various grow-lh stages, conditions of health, 
and morphological attributes other than fruits. In general, learning pro- 
ceeded to greater and greater diflcrcntiation of categories, but both dif- 
ferentiation and generalization proceeded together. 

A particularly interesting case study in the psychological reality of 
semantic features comes from research in still another culture — Hales (in 
press) analysis of a secret language known as t'iliwiri, which the Walbiri 
men of central Australia use in certain rituals. It depends on the use of 
opposites, which are words that share all semantic markers except one. 
Here is Burling’s summary of Hale's analysis: 

Boys first encounter trihwiri when they are about 13, after their first 
initiation. At first they arc unable to understand it. Its principles are never 
abstractly explained, hut boys must infer them by listening lo older men 
speak. Unlike pig latms, »Afc/i attain their secrecy by distorting the 
phonology, filiwirl distorts the meaning. Its most general principle is that 
all nouns, verbs, and pronouns are replaeed by their semantic opposites. The 
phonology follows regular WalKri conventions, and the grammatical markers 
are left intact, so the structure of the senietKes is not obscured, but there 
IS wholesale substitution of nouns and verbs. The youth who has not yet 
inferred the principles by which the language is derived from normal Walbiri 
may fail to realize that a sentence like ‘ that one Is small" should be inter* 
preted as “this one is big” or that "another is standing on the sky" must be 
understood as "1 am sitting on the ground." 

For words such as "big," “small," "hot." "cold," and so forth, the 
principle seems easy enough to apply, but only a few words in any language 
have transparent opposites. Nevertheless, the Walbiri are able to find 
opposites for all of the words of the major form classes of their language, 
and they even describe filiwiri as turning ordinary Walbiri upside down. The 
most interesting aspect of the language is to see how the Walbiri settle upon 
opposites for concepts that do not have real polar antonyms 

Terras for plants and animals can hardly be described as having real 
opposites, and the Walbiri solution is to exchange the names of the most 
closely related species. Two terms are substituted for each other when they 
stand for animals that are differentiated by only a single characteristic. Thus 
the terms wawin and kansala, which refer to two different kinds of kangaroos, 
can be substituted for one another as can wakul»arl and yulkaminvi, two 
kinds of wallabys. . . . As a matter of fact, we even recognize real polar 
opposites by a similar principle, for terms like "hot" and "cold” are very 
close in meaning, being difierentiated by just one feature. 

Kinship terms are also switched with as closely similar terms as possible. 
Walbiri kinship terms are differentiated by criteria such as sex, relative age. 
and kinship-group membership, and it might be possible to move across any 
one of these dimensions of contrast or even some combination of them in 
finding an opposite. Indeed, the most oppOHte term of all might be supposed 
to be the term that is most differentiated from the intended meaning, con- 
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Essential function: You ride in it out West. 

Vague description or function: It bumps into people. 

In a study of “abstract thinking,” Lundsteen (1970) categorized the defi- 
nitions of fifth-grade children for a word like experience: 

Concrete: Like going to the beach. 

Functional: You feel something that happens to you. 

A bsiract: Living through an act or happening. 

It is often assumed that giving a category label [vehicle) is somehow 
better than giving a function (you ride in it out west). The best validation 
for this assumption is that development docs progress in that direction. 
But there may be strong cultural reasons why one kind of definition is pre- 
ferred over another, and Leacock (in press) reminds us that scientists 
work with operational (functional) defiititions all the time. 

Regardless of the nature of the attribute given, there remains an im- 
portant contrast between a demonsltalion of use and some statement of 
equivalence between a word and a synonym or paraphrase. When a 
child can give some statement of equivalence, entries in his mental dictionary 
are no lottger limited to examples, and explicit comparison of word 
meanings becomes possible. 

Individual Differences 

Individual differences in word meanings take several forms. Word mean- 
ings are changing and growing sets of ernnponent features, and individual 
mental dictionaries will vary in completeness. Semantic development in- 
cludes both learning new words and learning new markers, or aspects of 
meaning, for words already familiar. Readers of this book will know the 
two human meanings of bachelor, but few will know the animal meaning 
included in Fig. 2 as well. A child may understand that father is male, but 
not understand the generational meaning and so ask a woman if the man 
with her is her father. 

Alternate possible meanings for a single word, such as paths in the 
diagram for bachelor (Figure 2), probably also acquire differential wei^t- 
ings, depending on frequency of occurrence in individual experience. In 
Webster’s dictionary, entries for a word arc listed in historical order from 
archaic to contemporary slang. But in menial dictionaries they must be 
organized to reflect differential experience in the past and. as a result, 
diffcrenfial expectations in the future. Dqjending on our experience, we 
may be more likely to think of a bachelor as an unmarried man or as a 
college graduate; depending on our experience, wc may think first of father 
as a label for a biological relationship or a role in a religious order. These 
weightings can facilitate or impede communication, depending on whether 
speaker and listener, or author and reader, have had shared or contrasting 
experience. 

Word association tests provide one method of tapping these differential 
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actions— that is, the capacity for reference:' But he adds a quahfiation: 
“Of course it is not clear whether they [children] andentand the ^bitrary 
nature of the acoustic-referential relationship or whether they believe that 
the names of objects and actions are intrinsic and indivisible from the 
objects and actions themselves” (Bever, 1970, p. 303). Recall the mo- 
ment in Helen Keller’s life when she understood that a particular tactile 
sensation in her hand was the name for water. It was not the first time she 
had learned a name-object association, but it was the first time she was 
aware of the name as a name. Vygotsky makes the same distinction: 

Before continuing, we want to clarify the term consciousness as we use 
It m speaking of noaconscious functions “becoming conscious." (We use the 
term nonconscious to distinguish what is not yet conscious from the Freudian 
"unconscious” resulting from repression, which is a late development, an 
effect of a relatively high differentiation of consciousness.) The activity of 
consciousness can take different directions; it may illumine only a few aspects 
of a thought or an act. I have just lied a knot— 1 have done so consciously, 
yet I cannot explain how I did it, because my awarenea was centered on 
the knot rather than on my own motions, the how of my action. When the 
latter becomes the object of my awareness. 1 shall have become fully con- 
scious. We use consciousness to denote awarenea of the activity of the mind 
—the consciousness of being conscious. A preschool child who, in response 
to the question, "Do you know your oacneT” tells his name lacks this self- 
reflective awareness: He knows his name but is not conscious of knowing 
it. (Vygouky. 1962. p. 91.) 

Vygotsky’s particular example can be interpreted in other ways. The 
child who says David when asked "Do you know your name?” may, as 
Vygotsky says, be immatutely lacking in “self-reflective awareness.” Or 
he may be maturely aware of sociolinguistic rules for translating what 
people say into what they mean. Usually, the intent of such a question is to 
find out what the name in fact is. More evidence would be needed for 
proper evaluation. 

Another manifestation of the separation of words from their meanings 
is the ability to pvc definitions. To the young child, only the use of word 
meanings is possible. When asked to define words, a five-year-old child 
will respond with a demonstration of use. It asked what a hole is, a child 
will answer a hole in the ground. Later, children can respond in the form 
A hole is X, where X is some attribute or synonym. 

The nature of the attribute or synonym is itself of interest in studies 
of development or social class comparisons. For example, in a study of 
intermediate-grade children’s verbal comprehension, Carson and Rabin 
(1960) categorized six levels of meaiung for wagon: 

Categorization: A vehicle. 

Synonym; A cart. 

Essentia! description: A wooden thing. 
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man must have the concrete meaning because the is marked for restriction 
to use with nouns that are concrete in this sense. 

Note that combining word meaning Into a sentence meaning is what 
the computer cannot do in interpreting “Time flies like an arrow,” but here 
certain meanings of words are eliminated by our knowledge of the real 
world. Like cannot be a verb because, if it were, then time fUes would have 
to be a noun phrase containing adjective + noun, and we know that no 
such insects exist. Katz and Fodor ( 1964) explicitly set out only to describe 
our ability to understand sentervces apart from our knowledge of the settings 
in which they occur. But, as emphasized In an earlier chapter, in a full 
description of human language ability, the notion of “understand a sen- 
tence” must be expanded beyond the kitid of literal interpretation that Katz 
and Fodor discuss — ^“beyond” in the sense of further removed from the 
actual perceptible utterance. 

PROPOSITIONS THAT SENTENCES EXPRESS 
To previous chapters the construction of sentences was separated from 
the meaning of words. Orooowski and Bellugi (1970) suggest that this 
separation is anifleial and that both a^tects signify one general human 
ability: 

... the human practise of naming parts of the environment presupposes and 
rests on a more fundamental activity, namely, that of analysing the environ- 
ment into distinct parts and treating these as separate objects. That is, there 
is implied in the structure of cognitive sentences a vkw of the outside world 
as separable into things which niainiaio their identity and which can be 
manipulated in the mind, so that even actions and properties are reiSed in 
words. . . . 

Learning the word for objects like choir is considered to be one of the 
simplest problems of language learning. Yet (or the child to understand his 
parents' sentence, “The chair broker he must first analyze out the slate of 
being of the chair at the time of the utterance, and then interpret the 
meaning of the word broke . . . from this . . . 

The match between a sentence and the reality that it maps strikes us now, 
when we know the language, as made by putting the sentence together; but 
it begins in the fin: place, in the beginning of language, by taking reality 
apart. (Brooowski and Bellugi, 1970, pp. €72-673.} 

This coruiection between taking reality apart and putting sentences to- 
gether is seen clearly at the earliest stage of the acquisition of syntax, when 
basic semantic relations are being expressed in two-word utterances. Brown 
suggests that these meanings “seem to be extensions of the kind of intelh- 
pence that has been called ‘sensory-motor' by the great developmental 
psychologist, Jean Piaget . . . (m which) the child ‘constructs' the world of 
enduring objects artd immediate space and time." (Drown, 1970, p. 223.) 
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weightings. Entwisle ( 1970) found that Black inner-city fifth-graders asso- 
ciated a medical connotation with the word examine {x-ray, operate, 
doctor), while suburban fifth-graders associated it more often with words 
such as test and check. Entwisle considered the latter responses less re- 
stricted to a specific context, but one could say that the responses of 
suburban children were also specific; they simply reflect preoccupation with 
examinations given in school rather than by a doctor. 

There are also differences among people in connotative meanings. Cheap 
may have a good cormotation to people of limited means — synonymous 
with “not expensive”; it may have a bad connotation to the affluent — 
meaning sleazy or poorly made. For some people the adjective black is 
changing now from a bad connotation (reinforced by such expressions as 
“black magic”) to a good one such as “Black is beautiful.” Entwisle s 
research turned up one indication of the psycholo^cal reality of this shift: 
“Differences between Negro and white responses to ‘black’ are particularly 
interesting. No responses that pertain to human beings are given by white 
children, whereas Negro children respond ‘child,’ ‘girls,’ ‘hand,’ ‘man,’ and 
even ‘yes’ to the stimulus word ‘black.’ ” (Entwisle, 1970, p. 133). 

Violations of semantic restrictions by children can be distinguished from 
poetry only on the assumption that children act out of ignorance while 
poets act deliberately and in full knowledge. When the child says Coffee 
dancing as the cream swirls in his mother’s cup, we assume he does not yet 
know that dancing properly takes an animate subject; when used by an 
adult, as in poetry, we call such rule-breaking metaphor. The distinction 
represents the difference between generalization before and after differ- 
entiation. 

In general, vocabulary tests fail to lap these many aspects of word 
meanings. They test only for the presence or absence of “a particular 
semantic association with the word, in the form of a pictorial image or 
another word” (Roberts, 1970, p. IV-8). Multiple meanings are not 
tapped, and syntactic aspects of meaning, such as whether a “ring” can 
“hide,” are completely overlooked. 


COMBINING WORD MEANINGS 

In addition to a knowledge of dicttonaiy entries, people know rules for 
combining word meanings into a meaning for a sentence. Each word con- 
tributes to the sentence one of its meanings (a single path in the dictionary 
entry for bachelor) ; each word also contributes to the elimination of all but 
one of the possible paths for the other words in the sentence. For example, 
man can have a concrete meaning of an individual man, or it can have the 
abstract meaning of mankind. In the sentence 

(20) The man hits the ball. 
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II is now possible to characterize In more general terms the dimensions 
of language development, and the processes by which it seems to take 
place. Details presented in Chapter 3 and 4 wtil be supplemented by the 
results of other research. 


Dimensions of Development 

Four dimensions of development have been illustrated in Chapters 2 and 
4: deviations of child language from the adult mode); simultaneous 
differentiation and integration; increasing freedom from immediate context; 
and the development of metalinguistic awareness. 

CHILDISH RULES AND THEIR EXCEPTIONS 

In Chapter 2 knowledge of a language was characterized as tacit knowl- 
edge of a set of rules. Children learn this set of rules gradually. One might 
assume, therefore, that the stages a child passes through on his way to 
mature knowledge could be charaacrired as partial versions of adult knowl- 
edge. But this is clearly not tnie. One of the most dramatic findings of 
studies of child language is that these stages show striking similarities from 
one child to another, but equally striking deviations from the adult model. 
Hopefully, the adjective “childish" will convey this uniqueness without 
any negative connotation of condescension. 

Recall the errors that children make. In morphology, while children are 
learning to form noun and verb endings, they temporarily say foots instead 
Soed instead of went, mines instead of mine. Children do not hear 
foots or goed or mines. The child bears ha, hers, ours, yours and theirr, 
and he hypothesizes that the first-person singular possessive should be 
mines. These invcnied words are based on regularities that each child is 
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Later, Brown {in press; Table 8) classified the semantic relations ex- 
pressed in children’s two-word utterances into fotir “operations of refer- 
ence” and seven “relations”: 

I. Operations of reference. 

Nominations- Thai (or tt or There) + book. cat. clown, hoi. big. etc. 
Notice: Hi -+ Memmy, cat. belt. etc. 

Recurrence: More (or ’Nother) -h milk, cereal, nut. read, swing, 

green, etc. 

Nonexistence: AUgone (or No-more) -i- rattle, juice, dog. green, etc. 

II. Relations. 

Attributive- Ad -i- N {Big train. Red book, etc.) 

Possessive- N -b N {Adam checker, Mommy lunch, etc.) 

Locative: N + N {Sweater chair. Book table, etc.) 

Locative: N-bV {{yalkstreei. Go store, etc.) 

Agent-Action: N + V {Adam put. Eve read, etc.) 

Agent-Object. N -b N {Mommy sock. Mommy lunch, etc.) 
AcUon-Object: V-t-N {Fut book. Hit ball, etc.) 

The child's primitive questions are also indications that objects now 
endure and that out of sight is not out of mind. fVhere Dad, or even the 
more primitive Daddy? asked in Daddy’s absence, signifies the child's 
growing conceptual ability to evoke in his mind representations of things 
in his world not present in any immediate sensation. 

Once language is used, it stimulates the development of thought beyond 
what was possible nonverbally. 

The meanings of the first sentences pre-suppose the sensory-motor construc- 
tions, but they also go beyond them. The aim of sensory-motor intelligence 
is practical success, not truth, sensory-motor intelligence is acted not thought. 
The ability to create propositions which can be expressed in sentences most 
mature near the end of the sensory-motor period. (Brown, 1970, p. 223.) 
Once the children start aslung questions, the conversation that ensues can 
contribute to the child’s thought. 

The chief result of obtaining replies to his Where-questions is this, that the 
child finds that through these questions he can take the initiative in causing 
another person to refer to something within their common environment and 
yet beyond the immediate rituation By securing social cooperation of this 
kind, he extends his area of reference, building up a structure of symboliza- 
tion of what is absent. (Lewis, 1964. p. 92.) 

Discussion of the relationship between the development of ideas and of 
language returns in Chapter 9. 
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argues that doet't and can't probably «itcr the child’s language first as un- 
analyzcd wholes, which are only later reconstrued as part of the total 
auxiliary system. The same argument can be made for IVhat dat?, which 
precedes all other wh-questions and is very frequent even at stage I 
(Brown, 1968a). It can also be made for the longer form D'you want . . . , 
which Adam used as a question iotroduccr for a brief period. Spoken with 
an invariant pronunciation, it was followed by a wide range of pronouns 
and verb phrases, as in D'you want me have birthday? (Bellugi, 1965). 

In children’s production of sounds, the course of development is also in 
general systematic, but seemingly isolated bits of extrasystemic complexity 
may appear. Moskowitz (1970) discusses the premature pronunciation of 
pretty by one-year-old Kildegarde (Leopold, 1939-1947): 

The existence of priii in the lexicon . . is a very nice example of what 
Takobson meant when he said that there are often some extra-systematic 
phenomena in children’s speech. . As an isolated, memorized item, its 
encoding is incommensurable with that of any other part of the system . . . 
[Hildegarde] has no other consonant clusters, and even no other examples of 
either p or r is any other syllables. After a long tenure, the isolated prfti 
gives way to pfti, which seems superficially to be simpler but is actually far 
more complex, precisely because this new item is a concession to the 
system . . . and is generated by the same phonological rules which operate 
everywhere else. (Moskowitz, 1970, pp. 39-40.) 

These examples of extrasystemic complexity share two characteristics: 
Their appearance is not accompanied by related structures in morphology, 
syntax, or phonology, and they are rigidly set in a single form. Brown 
points out that adults also learn this way when, without knowing another 
language, they control “what might be called Operatic Italian or Lieder 
Deutsch’’ (Brown, I96Sa, p. 283). TTiis phenomenon will be discussed 
further in Chapter 6. 

According to the analysis of inflectional errors in Chapter 3 lower-class 
Black children seemed to share learning strategies, and even specific over- 
generalizations of rules, with Adam, Eve, and Sarah. The same conclusion 
appeared from another comparative analysis of these 15 children’s language 
development. A student at Harvard, Donald Moore (1967) analyzed the 
emergence of forms of the copulative verb “be”, contracted or not, in 
sentences like Sarah’s He’s cute and My teeth ore black. The auxiliary 
use of “be” as in I'm going, which was included in the analysis of infleaions, 
was not included; nor was a particular “habitual” meaning of “be” in 
Black English (discussed in Chapter 8). 

Since it could be claimed that the experimental treatments (discussed 
in Chapter 6) that 8 of 12 children receiv^ would influence their language 
in the direction of the Cambridge cfiOdieo, Moore confined his analysis to 
the spontaneous speech samples collected before treatment began for all 
12 children, and to only the 4 control cbtldien for the entire three-month 
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somehow extracting from the language he hears. These stages on the way 
to the child’s acquisition of mature behavior may seem for the moment 
to be regressions, new errors in terms of adult standards, and yet actu y 
be significant evidence of intellectual work and linguistic progress. 

Rules for the formation of questions show the same kind of deviation. 
When Adam asks What he wants? or Why you can't open it?, it is clear 
that these are forms that he has not heard from his parents and which 
cannot be derived from their questions by any telegraphic reduction. This 
is important evidence for the child’s constructive activity. When a child 
asks. What you wanl^ one could assert that he is simply imitating an adult 
question but omitting the dummy AUX do. What he wants? and Why you 
can't open it? cannot be explained in this way. 

A child’s speech that does look like or sound like a telegraphic reduc- 
tion of adult speech is probably also constructed by rules, though one 
cannot be as sure “Telegraphic” is an accurate characterization of a 
product — an utterance like Mommy sock — which is constrwted at a 
particular stage in development before function words have been acquired 
and while the child’s programming span is severely limited. But “tele- 
graphic” should not be understood as a characterization of the process by 
which such utterances are produced. 

As with morphology and syntax, so with sounds. Remember that Read 
(1970, 1971) discovered that, unknown to each other or to their parents 
or teachers, a group of preschool children “agreed” that the sounds of tr- 
and ch- were closely related. They also “agreed” that “short” vowels should 
be represented in writing by the letter of the alphabet whose initial sound 
it matches, and so wrote loll for felt. 

One should not assume, however, that everything a child says is con- 
structed by rules. Isolated bits of surprisingly advanced constructions often 
appear in a child’s speech, and one should not automatically credit the 
child with knowledge of the rule that such behavior would imply in an 
adulL Among inflections, common irregular forms like went and saw are 
learned first, presumably as isolated vocabulary words, and temporarily 
coexist with the overgeneralizations that indicate acquisition of a pr^uctive 
rule. For example, the age span, in months, over which Sarah used went 
and goed was as follows; 

Went 27 32 47 48 49 50 

Goed 47 49 

The same phenomenon occurs in the formation of questions. For 
example. Table 8, Chapter 3, shows that the negative auxiliaries don't and 
can't appear in questions like You can't fix it? before any affirmative 
auxiliaries appear. Because there is such a striking contrast between the 
use of these two isolated forms and the later and quite sudden use of 4 
wide variety of both affinnative and negative auxiliaries, Bellugi (1965) 
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period. Therefore, hts conclusions about hilarities among the 15 children 
are stronger than about inflections where that limitation on the speech 
samples was not observed. 

Briefly, Moore found that Adam, Eve and Sarah first began using copula- 
tives in sentences that started either with pronouns or with where, here, or 
there before using them in sentences that started with noun phrases (NPs). 
For example. Eve said Thafs hot while still saying Finger stuck. Moore 
combined pronouns and the three locational words into a single category 
of “introductory words” (Int.). “A period exists for each child (Adam, 

7 months'. Eve, 4 months; and Sarah, 5 months) in which Int. words are 
sometimes followed by “be” while initial NPs never are" (1967, p. 10)» 
despite the presence in the protocols at this period of more than 100 utter- 
ances with initial NPs in which “be” could have been included. At the next 
stage, “be” appears after NPs, and in the third stage, it reaches the criterion 
of “supplied 90 percent of the lime, clearly required” in all contexts. Only 
Sarah attained this criterion by stage V (see Figure 1, Chapter 3), at which 
point Moore ended his analysis. 

Of the 12 Roxbury children at pretest time, 5 were in the initial stage: 
some copulatives after lot. words, and examples in their protocols of utter- 
ances with subject NPs but without “be.” Three other children used no 
NPs in the initial position (recall the comment in Chapter 2 that subject 
NPs seem to be more complex in general that object NPs), and so no 
determination of their stage of development could be made. The remaining 
four children all included “be” some of the time after both Int. and NPs. 
Of the children in the control group whose language was analyzed for the 
entire three-month period, two reached the 90 percent criterion and one 
other was close to it. Table 1 gives the ages and mean length of utterance 
(MLU) for all 15 children. 

All 15 children made similar “errors” with copulas as they did with 
inflections. For a time, Adam sprinkled j’s on third-person singular im- 
personal pronouns, producing utterances like Its fell and Its works. Brown, 
Cazden, and Bellu^ (1969) su^ested that this might be a segmentation 
error, caused by Adam’s thinking that its was simply a variant pronuncia- 
tion of the pronoun itself. Moore noticed that three of the Roxbury children 
made the same kind of error, though with different Int. words, producing 
utterances like Thais a Andy (about a Raggedy Andy doll), Hes fall down 
and Whats is this? A segmentation error interpretation would fit here, too. 

The importance of the child’s active intelligence in constructing rules 
evidently applies beyond verbal language to the acquisition of other sym- 
bolic systems. At least that generalization is suggested by Bellu^’s current 
research (1971) on a deaf child's acquisition of sign language from her 
deaf parents. In sign language, the subject-object relationship can be 
expressed with some verbs, but cot all. by a gesture of directionality. In 
perfect analogy to verbal overgeoeralizations like goed, this deaf child 
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(23a) Pluto thinks he knows everything. 

(23b) He knows that Pluto won the race. 

In most sentences with both a noun phrase and a pronoun, as in (23a), 
the pronoun he can refer either to the NP Pluto or to someone else not 
mentioned in the sentence. In certain sentences, however, as in (23b), he 
must refer to someone else, not Pluto. Chomsky hypothesized that when 
“restrictions on a grammatical operation apply under certain limited condi- 
tions only,” the restricted structure should be learned later. In fact, young 
children, when asked Who knows? repeated the NP or pointed to that toy 
in both cases. 

As differentiation of categories and rules proceed, increasing integration 
is also taking place. Noun phrases are being integrated into more varied 
slots in utterances. And more rules are being combined in a single utter- 
ance. In some cases, this integration is probably due to some lifting of 
cognitive limitations, as when children combine the inversion transformation 
and the preposing transformation and finally form mature wh-questjons; 
How con he be a doctor? In other cases, this integration is probably a matter 
of greater linguistic knowledge. 

One dimension of development Is the ability to pack a greater density of 
ideas into a single sentence by embedding one sentence in another. Hunt 
(1965), and O’Donnell, Griffin, and Morris (1967) have followed the 
increase In written language, from childhood through professional writers, 
in the number and length of clauses combined in a single sentence. Consider 
the following sentence from a fourth-grade composition: 

The captain said / if you can kill the white 
whale, hfoby Dick / I will give this gold to the 
one / that can do it. 

As Hunt points out, “Within the main clause is embedded a noun clause 
Iwhat the captain said] and within it is both an adverbial if clause and an 
adjective clause” (1965, p. 21). Other means to the same end arc the rich 
possibilities for nominalizaiion in English. Here are three sentences with 
increasingly complex nominalizations, all taken from captions dictated 
by preschool children in Berkeley, California, tor their drawings. 

(24a) My friend’s house or Some big kids. (<Vo«n with preceding 
tfiodificr . ) 

(24b) My little brother opened hfe mouth to drink some water from 
the rain. (Noun Modified by preposliionaJ phrase. > 

(24c) Once upon a time at the Oakland International Airport a dog 
nomed Cricket wfus rides a motorcycle was on the airplane. 
{Noun modified by a participial phrase and a relative clause.) 
We need research on how this aspect of language structure develops in 
^ildrcn. 
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overgeneraiized this gesture for irregjilar verbs to which it did not apply and 
which she could never have seen 

DIFFERENTIATION AND INTEGRATION 

Differentiation and integration characterize development at the level of 
lexical categories and the level of rules Brown and Bellugi (1964) de- 
scribed the child's gradual differentiation of the category of modifier into 
articles, demonstrative adjectives, and so forth. Each differentiation entails 
greater restrictions on possible linguistic contexts. The same is true of rules. 
When we say that children overgeneralize rules, we should say more 
accurately that they have underdifierentiated them. We saw how this is 
true of rules for forming plurals and for forming questions. 

Later syntactic development can also be characterized in this way. C. 
Chomsky (1969) studied the acquisition during the elementary school 
years of several aspects of syntax which require very specific knowledge. 
On the basis of a linguistic analysis, she proposed several hypotheses about 
the sequence of development: First, consider the following two sentences: 
(21a) Bozo \the c/owk] tells Ekinald (Duck] to hop up and down. 
(21b) Bozo promises Donald to hop up and down. 

In both sentences the subject of the complement verb hop is not expressed 
and must be supplied by the listener. In (21a) the subject is Donald, the 
noun nearest to the verb, following what C Chomsky calls the “Minimal 
Distance Principle (MDP)”; in (2!b) the subject of hop is Bozo. The 
majority of English verbs act like told, whereas promfje is the rarer 
exception Chomsky hypothesized that when “the syntactic structure asso- 
ciated with a particular word is at variance with a general pattern in the 
language” (C. Chomsky, 1971b, p. 7), that structure will be learned later. 
She found that when asked to demonstrate the appropriate actions, younger 
children make Donald do the bopping in both cases. 

Second, whereas the syntactic structure associated with promise always 
violates the MDP, aik can take both kinds of structures: 

(22a) Ask X to stand up. {Subject of sund up is X.) 

(22b) Ask X what to feed the doll. {Subject of feed the doll is speaker, 
not X.) 

Here “a conflict exists between two of the potential syntactic structures 
associated with a particular verb,” and learning to interpret ask correctly 
in aU possible syntactic structures should occur later than learning to inter- 
pret promise. When told sentence (22b), younger children said The 
cucumber. 

Third, consider the referent for the pronoun he in the following two 
sentences: 
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the task can strain the child’s abilities, and reveal a mors limited competence 
than may actually be present in spontaneous speech. Thus whatever wc 
discover in systematic probes of iimtation must be taken as a conservative 
estimate of the child’s linguistic competence. (Slobin and Welsh, 1971, 
P. 175.) 

In the longitudinal study of Adam, Eve, and Sarah's speech, we noted 
that the first verbs that seemed to receive a past tense in the children's 
speech were verbs like smashed, bansed. dropped. It seemed possible that 
the instantaneous quality of the referent actions, and the fact that they were 
inevitably completed by the lime they were talked about, may have helped 
trigger the use of the past tense. Chapter 6 discusses how what and h7io 
m parental speech may focus attention on the distinction between inanimate 
and animate parts of the nonlinguistic world. Here, the reverse relation is 
suggested — a characteristic of certain actions in the nonlinguistic world may 
focus attention particularly effectively on the means for encoding the past- 
present distinction. When this suggestion was made to Piaget's colleague 
Sinclair, she corroborated the suggestion from her analyses of child language 
in Geneva: 

At a much Uter age when we ask chiSdreo to describe actions which 
we have just performed in front of them, the question Is always put in the 
same way; “Tell me what happened”— -that is In say it is put in the past 
tense. We find (hat the children introduce some kind of distinctioo betHeea 
duratives and non-duntives. That is to say. all the actions that take some 
lime, like fever, are put in the present, f will say: “Tell me what has 
happened” and the child will say: •’The boy washes the car" or rather in 
English; “is washing the car." Whereas when it was irroting, he would 
say: “the boy broke the nick” and the dislinciion it quite clear, five to six 
year olds always seem to answer with the past tense when the action was 
momentary or non^duralive and in the present when it was durative action, 
even though the question was always put in the past (Discussion in Huxley 
and Ingram 1971, pp. 75-76.) 

Rnally, there seems to be an iconic quality to some aspects of human 
language whereby the simplest constrsietions parallel experience in some 
way. Jalcobson (lecture, 5/1-4/64) suggested that the subject-verb-objecl 
word order is the simplest form in most languages of the world. In English, 
tts wc have seen, the passive construction in which that order is reversed is 
learned later by children. 

Language is also tconic when temporal clauses are spoken in the same 
Order as the events they describe. Ifat^ (19693. b) found that this temporal 
order is easier for children to understand than reversed temporal order. 
"That », sentences (25a-c) are easier than sentences (25d-(). 

(25a) Fill this and then set the fish in iu 

(25b) It made a last goggle and gltrg before it went to the street 
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FREEDOM FROM CONTEXT 

N. Chomsky (n.d ) spoks of human language as "liee from the control 
of external stimuli.” In one sense, this is true of child language from the 
very beginning. In comparing the language of child and chimpanxe^ 
Bronosvski and Bcllugi remind us that the monologs spoken by Weir s two- 
year-old son in his crib (Weir, 1962) were free of any immediate non- 
linguistic context. 

His monologues show a great deal of syntactic play, arrangements re- 
arrangements, transformations of sentence types, substitution * *. 

fixed sentence frames, and so forth It is not |ust idle chatter, althoug i 
has DO social function, no content to instruct someone else, and consists m 
large part of explorations of structure. It is in fact the extreme form^ °« 07 n 
“distancing" from any immediate context (Bronowski and Betlugi. 1 • 

p 671.) 


But in other ways, one characicriiation of development is a progressive 
freeing of language from dependence oit support from the nonverbal con- 
text. This does not mean simply that as children develop, their sentences 
are more interprctable apart from the context in which they occur, tboup 
that is true; disambiguation by context is indeed gradually replaced by d|S* 
ambiguauon by vocabulary and sentence structure. But it is also true that 
as development proceeds, the child’s own language comprehension and 
production requires less nonverbal support. Several examples can be cited. 

Huttenlocher and Strauss (1968) asked children to create a pile of two 
blocks in response to a description like The red block fr on top of the 
green block. One of the two blocks was fixed on the middle rung of a 
ladder. The task was much easier when the block that was free for the 
child to manipulate was the grammatical subject of the sentence (the red 
block). Evidently when the green block was the free one, children had to 
transform the statement to correspond to the extralinguistic situation before 
they could understand it. 


Slobin and Welsh discovered one suggestive phenomenon when they were 
asking a two-and-a-half-ycar-old girl, “Echo," to imitate sentences. 


Often Echo will spontaneously produce a fairly long and complex sen- 
tence [e.g., // you finish your eggs atl up. Daddy, you can have your co§ee.\ 
and if this utterance is offered as a model immediately after its production, 
it will be (more or less) successfully imitated. However, tf the very same 
utterance is presented to the child ten minutes later — i e., the child’s own 
utterance — she will often fail lo imitate it fully or correctly. ... It would 
seem that the child has “an intention to-say-so-and-so" — to use William 
James' phrase — and has encoded that intention into linguistic form. If that 
linguistic form is presented for imitation while the intention is still operative, 
it can be fairly successfully imitated. Once the intention is gone, however, 
the utterance must be processed in linguistic terms alone — without its 
original intentional and contextual support. In the absence of such support. 
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to three jears old at the linguistic level of nonconscious oral speech. When 
materials such as these are used, the developmental progression is laid bare 
for the teacher to see. But as Mackay and Thompson point out, progress io 
this conceptual ability will not be revealed if the child only copies from a 
model that the teacher has written from the child's dictation, and it will be 
confounded with problems in basdwridng and/or spelling unless he has 
whole words in some form to work with. 

While watching children using the Mackay and Thompson materials, I 
realized how much they must be learning about language. For example, in 
a short visit to one Infant School I noticed the following; 

Morphology: A child adding a separate card for s to verbs like take 
and nouns like picture; composing coming by adding a card with ing 
to come so that the e is covered. 

Syntax: A child shoving to the right a previously constructed sentence. 
The movie-camera man is coming, and inserting on Tuesday as a 
chunk at the beginning. 

Orthography : A child using a combination of small words and separate 
letters to compose longer words such as h-its, as one boy in the six- 
year-old group did. 

In using these materials, children are stimulated to monitor iheir own 
language behavior, objectify it in words and/or letters on the stands, and 
then operate on it in various ways. This, too, is part of the metalinguistic 
level of language ability. 

Metalinguistic awareness is not confined to grammatical structure. 
Whereas all children (even infants, according to Eimas et al. (1971)] learn 
in some nonconscious way which speech sounds arc alike and which are 
diflcrent, subsequent training in school in auditory discrimination and 
analysis of words into component sounds is training in the metalinguistic 
ability Co reflect upon sounds in the words one speaks and hears and to 
make deliberate, conscious judgments. Read’s (1970, 1971) research on 
children's invented spellings suggests that individual differences may be 
greater in metalinguistic awareness than in language ability per sc. 

Chapter 4 discussed a distinction between using words correctly and 
being able to discuss their meaning and pve synonyms or paraphrases. 
Another aspect of word knowledge, which seems to shift from nonconscious 
to conscious, is pait-of-spcech (or form-class) membership. Word- 
wsociation research has repeatedly shown that sometimes during the early 
elementary school years the associarions children gise shift from words 
that could appear sequentially in an utterance like dark-night to words 
that could substitute for each other, like dark-Ught. These two kinds of 
associations have been labeled syntagmaiic and paradigmatic, respectively. 
Anglin ( 1 970) applied the same labels to the groupings that children make 
"hen asked to son words into cat^ories. As previous research has also 
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(25c) After I sell the eggs. I will gel a silk dress. 

(25d) You can go to the moon, but first talk to your father. 

(25e) He knows he will get something to eat after he gets the ball. 

(25f) Before Tom got to town, he saw nine mules. 

Hatch also compared the children's language with the lanpjage in their 
readers. She found all the above sentences (25a-f) in the primers and pre- 
primers of four reading senes, even though they pose unequal problems in 
comprehension for six-year-old children. She suggests that language struc- 
tures in texts should be selected to fit the children for whom they arc 
intended. 

DEVELOPMENT OF METALINGUISTIC AWARENESS 
As a child’s language develops, so docs his conscious metalinguistic 
awareness of that language. Think of each addition to the child’s lin^istic 
knowledge as written in his mind in magic ink or recorded in his mind in 
magic sound. As these additions are growing in number and complexity of 
relationships, they arc also becoming progressively more visible, or audible, 
to the child himself. 

While trying out some new be^nnlng reading materials, Mackay and 
Thompson (1968) uncovered one aspect of this metalinguistic develop- 
ment: a developmental progression in the child's awareness of the structure 
of his owa spoken sentence. Mackay and Thompson’s materials are 
designed so that the child’s first reading materials arc the child's own 
compositions and so that the conceptual aspect of composition is separated 
from the mechanical skill of handwriting. Each child has a “word folder” 
with a preselected store of words plus some blanks for his personal collec- 
tion. He also has a stand on which words from the folder can be set up as 
a text. Mackay and Thompson found that in their awareness of words 
in a sentence, children go through several stages (condensed from Mackay 
and Thompson, 1968, pp. 112-115): 

Stage 1: The child simply lists words with no apparent link— Dad boy girl 
— and reads them as isolated words. 

Stage 2: The child composes on his stand a telegraphic sentence — Children 
school — but reads it as a complete sentence — The children go to 
school. 

Stage 3: The child reataes that words are missing from the Stage 2 
sentences and either adds them at the end — hfum home my is ot 
— Of selects the missing words after the nouns and verbs but then 
insects them into their proper place. 

Evidently, when they're five to ax years old, children recapitulate at the 
metalinguistic level of conscious awareness the development from tele- 
graphic to complete sentence that they went through when they were two 
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language research with young chiWfcn, which Mrs. Bronson solved, is 
finding a task appropriate for their understaoding and span of attention, in 
which they can display their lingiustic knowledge. The Appendix discusses 
this problem further. Second, if Mrs. Bronson’s children can only categorize 
the more perceptual (concrete) things and actions, then Anglin is still right 
in asserting a gap between linguistic knowledge that children nonconsciously 
use in speech behavior and metalinguistic knowledge that they can apply in 
other verbal tasks. 

As Dixon says, we know very little about “the conditions and the stages 
in which the children and young people become aware of language they 
have learnt to use; and the cflects of such awareness or knowledge on their 
further learning and operating of language” (1967, p. 76). We do know 
that awareness of language is not easy and may account for more differ- 
ences among children in school language tasks than can be accounted for 
by language abilities themselves. To Kelfcar’s words, “talking about language, 
using language about language, is about as easy as burning wood in a 
Wooden chulha (a wood-buming stove io India)” (1969, p. U). 

Presumably, metalinguistic awareness develops unevenly from one aspect 
of language to another. Collections of the pmes children play with words 
should yield insights into this progressioa 

When we notice that a child has started to play with some newly acquired 
component of understanding, we may definitely conclude that he has become 
full master of this item of tfodentanding: only those ideas can become toys 
for him whole proper relation to reality is firmly known to him. (Chukovsky, 
1963, p. f03.) 

Doesn’t the manipulation of sounds in a game like pig Latin precede the 
appreciation of multiple word meanings in puns? Doesn’t delight in name- 
calling, which assumes the arbitrariness of names, precede the delight in 
semantic absurdities like the following (Opie and C^ie, 1959, p. 25)7 
I went lo the pictures tomorrow. 

I took a front seat at the back. 

Apart from the functions that any such games serve in a peer culture, they 
must take different forms and depend on awareness of different aspects of 
language at different ages. 

For some children, metalinguistic awareness may be bAsterted by knowing 
more than one language. At least Leopold thought that bilingualism helped 
his daughter Hildcgardc become aware of the arbitrariness of names; 
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shown, younger children tend to make flicmatic (syntagmatic) groupings, 
such as needle, doctor, suffer . weep, and sadly, while older children and 
adults are more likely to group (paradigmalicaHy) by part of speech: whi . 
dark. cold. soft, sweet, and hard. An^in rqwrted his own rese^ch m wtiicn 
children in grades 3 to 4 and even many in grades 7 to 8 did 
words according to parts of speech, and concludes that “young children 
cannot grasp the abstract semantic concepts in terms of which parts o 
speech are taught.” His monograph ends with “A Remaining Puzzle . 


. . there remains a single hut ubiquitous phenomenon that can be viewe 
as counter evidence The young child speaks the language and, specifical y, 
the parts of speech are given proper grammatical treatment. . . . within t e 
child’s own body of utterances there exists a potential indicant of the mos 
abstract semantic relations among words. . . . How does one reconcile this 
ability with his apparent inability to treat them as equivalent in our other 


Perhaps there is a parallel here . - . with the finding that use of rules o 
grammar in spontaneous speech appears much earlier than the ability to 
describe those rules. Employing principles and being cognizant of them may 
reflect very different cognitive capacities. . . . Viewed in this way the develop- 
mental trends reported in this book may be Inextricably linked to the growth 
of an aspect of consciousness (Anglut, 1970, p. 101.) 


Anglin U ri^t in contending that from the beginning "the parts of speech 
are even proper grammatical treatment” in child speech. The rarity of 
violations of part-of-speech categories was noted in Chapter 3. But becom- 
ing aware of knowledge one has acted on is probably a continuum, not a 
none-then-all phenomenon. And the expetimental condition in which the 
child is asked to think about that knowledge will make a significant differ* 
ence in research results. 

A student at Harvard, Martha Bronson (1971) didn’t believe that pre- 
school children couldn’t sort words according to parts of speech because she 
had been a Montessori teacher and knew that such lessons were part of the 
standard Montessori curriculum. In barest outline (which doesn’t do the 
teaching procedure justice) you train cWldren to associate “thing words” 
with a particular cardboard shape (Montessori recommended a large black 
triangle), and then to associate “action words” with a very different shape 
(Montessori recommended a lai^c, red cirde). After an initial period of 
training, the children are asked to group new nouns and verbs. Mrs. 
Bronson proved her point with a group of four-year-olds. She does report, 
however, that at this age children have trouble categorizing some nouns and 
verbs like idea and grow, because the “thing” or “action” is less perceptually 
obvious, and she suggests that Ihdr concepts of adjective, adverbs and 
prepositions might be even less accurate. 

Two points should be noted about the Anglin and Bronson work. First, 
the nature of the test situation is extremely important. One problem in all 
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Throu^out, discussion focuses on how child language develops, not why. 
Questions about causality in any biological system can be asked at many 
levels. See Mayr (1961) for one particularly cleat discussion. Questions 
about “why” are particularly difficult to answer at the level of propellants 
acting within the organism. They remain unanswered in theories of more 
general cognitive development (for example, Piaget's); and they also re- 
main unanswered in theories of language development ^Vhat propels the 
child, inexorably so it seems, toward the language norms for his com- 
munity? Is he propelled by spedfic expressive and communicative needs? 
That cannot be the whole answer because, as we have noted, immature 
forms often do the job; Yes-no questions can be asked by intonation alone; 
the confirmation sought by tag questions can be requested by OK? and 
right?; topicalLzation can Iw accomplished by stress without resorting to a 
passive construction. Is the child also propelled by what K. Goldstein calls 
“aciualizaUon” — “the drive to actualize inborn capacities” (Freedman, 
1968). And what is the relationship between the two? 

THE ROLE OF IMITATION 

The general question of how child devdc^meot is at once independent 
of adult behavior and simultaneously dependent on it is not unique to 
language. In all aspects of development, children behave in uniquely child- 
ish ways because they are children, and yet they are influenced (some would 
say “shaped”) toward the standards of behavior in ibeir community, Bui 
if we compare the acquisition of language with the acquisition of a cognitive 
operation like the conservation of mass or volume, the special interest of 
the question about language becomes apparent. Consider the proverbial 
child growing up alone on a desert island. From his own manipulative 
activities, with no models of mature behavior available, a child would 
probably achieve conservation. But without such models of mature language 
behavior, he could not acquire a full human language. Yet, given such a 
model, he seems to create it anew for himself, using what he hears as 
examples of language to learn from, not samples of language to learn, 

Thecommotiscnse view of how children learn to speak is that they imitate 
the language they hear around them, fn a genera! way, this must be true. 
A child in an English-speaking home grows op to speak English, not French 
or Hindi or some language of his own. But in the fine details of the 
language-learning process, imifatioo cannot be the whole answer. Examples 
from Chapters 3 and 4 of children’s creative but rule-governed “errors” 
in inflections, questions, and invented spellings attest to an active, non- 
imitaiive construction process. 

Sometimes we get particulariy dramatic evidence of how impervious to 
external alteration the child's rule system can be. Jean Berko Gleason's 
conversation with a foor-j'ear-old is an example (Gleason, 1967, p. 1): 
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In his form of speech a child leaniiog to speak is neither a phonograph 
reproducing estema] sounds nor a sovereign creator of language. In terms 
of the contents of his speech, he is neither a pure associative machine nor 
a sovereign creator of concepts. Rather, his speech is based on the continuing 
interaction of external impressions with internal systems which usually func- 
tion unconsciously; it is thus the result of a constant “convergence.” The 
detailed investigations pertaining to the development of speech and thought 
should determine the relative participation of both forces and also show how 
they accommodate each other. (Repnnted in Blumeniha), 1970. pp. 86-87.) 

At most, imitation guarantees that the child's language system will con- 
verge, in superficial forms, on the language of his speech community. But 
it cannot account for the child's acquisition of the system of which those 
forms are the external expression. In the case of a and the, for example, the 
child can learn those two forms by imitation, but he must Jeam by some 
other process the abstract contrast in meaning that underlies their appro- 
priate use. 

fn analyzing the role of imitation in the developmental process, it is 
Important to distinguish between imitation as a cognitive process and identi- 
fication as an attliudmal stance. While imitation seems to be Jess important 
in language acquisition than is often assumed, identification may be more 
important. See Bruner (1966) for a discussion of identification as one 
source of the will to learn. The influence of attitudes will be discussed 
further in Chapter 8 on dialects. Where multiple models are available to 
the child, the question of why one model Is chosen Instead of another is 
Tnote sharply posed. 


THE ROLE OF PRACTICE 

Speaking grammatically has been likened to other skilled behavior such 
as piano playing (Lashlcy, 195 1 ), and skills arc usually aided by practice. 
Practice can be defined as repeated trials that rc«jll in increasing mistcry. 
NV’hat can be said about the role of practice in speaking and co-mprehending? 
It is a bit of folklore that, in the course of language acquisition, chiWrcn 
hai-e extensive opportunity for practice. This can mean simply the un- 
interesting fact that children talk a lot and gradually acquire the adult 
grammar of their speech community. At the more interesting level of 
particular features, it is certainly the ease that children repeat features such 
“ the addition of plural morphemes or the inversion of noun phrase and 
auxiliary in questions. But what behavior should be corutdered as "practice 
in speaking"? Until a child uses a certain feature, he can't be said to 
practice it; and after he begins to use It. examples of repeated use can be 
wtnidcred praaice only if some kind of progress can be shown. 

The acquisition of many parts of the child's language system docs happen 
pradually, over swne period of time. This is clear from lofjprudiaal data. 
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She said. My teacher liolJed the baby rabbits and we palled them. 

I asked, Did you say your teacher heid ike baby rabbits? 

She answered, Yes. 

I then asked. What did you say she did? 

She answered, again. She hMed the baby rabbits and we palled them. 
Did you say she held them ushtly\ t asked. 

No, she answered, she holded them loosely. 

Impressed by the confidence with which the child continued to use her 
own constructions, despite hearing and comprehending the adult form, 
Gleason conducted a variation of her older test (Berko, 1958) with first-, 
second-, and third-grade children. She asked the children to give irregular 
plural nouns or past-tense verbs after she had supplied the correct form as 
she asked the question. “In the case of the verbs, they were shown a bell 
that could ring and told that yesterday it rang; then they were asked what 
the bell did yesterday" (Gleason, 1967, p. 3). Even under these condi- 
tions, only 50 percent of the first-graders (7 of 14) said rang’, 6 said 
ringed; and one said rung. Gleason cotKiuded — 

In listening to us, the children auended to the sense of whst we laid, 
and not the form And the plurals and past tenses they oflered were products 
of their own linguistic systems, and not imiiatioDS of us. (Gleason, 1967, 

P 8.) 

When sophisticated parents try deliberately to leach a child a form that 
does not fit his present rule system, the same filtering process occurs. The 
following conversation took place when a psychologist (McNeill, 1966, p. 
69) tried to correct an immaturity in her daughter’s speech: 

C.: Nobody don’t like me. 

M.; No, say “Nobody likes me." 

C.: Nobody don't like me. 

{eight repetitions of this dialogue) 

M.; No. Now listen carefully; »ay “Nobody likes me." 

C.; Oh! Nobody don't likes me! 

Writing in 1907, Oara and William Stem posed a question about the 
role and limits of imitation, one that is still unanswered today: 

It might be assumed, of course, that there is sn observable correlation 
between a child s speech and its envirooment, and that consequently the 
process of language acquisition by a chfld would be considered simply as 
the mechanical acceptance of external speech forms and meanings through 
imitation. In contrast, those who emphasized the internal contributions a 
child makes to its own speech looked for productions having nothing to do 
with imitation. They sought so-called “word inventions" or early manifesta- 
tions of self-produced logical activity. Both views are capable of obscuring 
the real situation. . . . 

We believe that the proper porilion is a synthesis of these two opinions. 
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Of interest here is her finding that all o{ the children showed improvement 
over the course of the trials. Improvement in Olds’ study was indicated by 
an increasing number of correct paraphrases. It could also be indicated 
by shorter latencies, evidence that children are able to do the necessary 
mental processing more quickly. It is hard to explain the improvement 
Olds found. If the children did not have the requisite rules in their 
linguistic knowledge, they would fail. Yet something changed in their ability 
to use those rules. Did practice make the rules become more accessible? 
Or was the improvement only in the children's understanding of what the 
experimenter wanted? 

As part of the picture of the role of practice, we should consider Elkind’s 
(1967) reminder that children engage in a great deal of spontaneous repeti- 
tions by themselves. In language, this repetitious behavior is often outside 
communicative contexts in the forms of expressive, verbal play. Weir's 
(1962) study of the bedtime monologs of her two-year-old son Anthony 
provides many examples. In a rare "discoorse” anal)?^ of child language 
beyond the unit of a single utterance, Weir (1963) includes the following 
combination of grammatical analysis and sound play : 

Bobo's not throwing. 

Bobo can throw. 

Bobo can threw it. 

Bobo can throw. 

Oh(2x) 

Go {3x) 

Such sclf-gcncfaled repetitions presumably serve some important cogni- 
tive function. According to Elkind (1967) “Repetitive behavior in the 
child is frequently the outward manifestation of an emerging cognitive 
ability and the need to realize that aWlity through action." Such behavior 
tnay play an important role in the integration of units of behavior into the 
larger hierarchical structures discussed in Chapter 2. If so, two aspects of 
the child's own repetitions may be critical in accomplishing that end. First, 
they arc more variations on a theme than exact repetitions; second, the 
child is repeating behavior natural to his ow-n stage of development, not 
Imposed bits of ^havior that conform lo adult noma. The second charac- 
teristic contrasts sharply with much of the practice we ask children to do 
in school, such as pattern drills in second language (caching. 

So far wc have been talking about practice in speaking. Children also get 
practice in listening, chances to comprehend particular features again and 
ttgain. In his discussion of rcpctiiion in listening, Friedlander contrasts the 
infant’s aoditory and visual experience; 

Listening experience dUTers markedly from visual experience in the very 
impcrtani respect that the listener can very seldom contrc4 the repetitioo 
of a itimutus array, while most |bot not fcti) visual dlspta)-s are araltabW ter 
repeated esaminaiicn. The infant or young child iospectiax hit visual cnrirco- 
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For example, in ihe acquisition of inflecUons shown in Table 1. Chapter 3. 
periods X and Y together constitute the period between the first aPJ^^^nce 
of an inflection and the attainment of the 90 percent criterion, which for 
plurals required four months (or Eve, five months for Adam, and six 
months for Sarah. Do opportunities for practice influence the length oi 


these perioos; , . 

The same phenomenon of variable performance during a phase oi ine 
developmental process appears as unreliability data in Cromer’s (19 ) 

cross-sectional research on children’s interpretation of ambiguous adjec- 
tives. Given a toy duck and a toy wolf to manipulate, children were asked 
to show that “The wolf is happy to bite” versus ’The wolf is tasty to bite. 
The youngest children, three to five years old. consistently showed the 
named animal doing the biting; Cromer calls these children “primitive 
rule-users.” An intermediate group of six-year-olds gave some right answers 
and some wrong answers. The oldest children, seven to ten years old, were 
consistently correct. In an experimental proc^urc too rarely used, Cromer 
retested 19 of the 41 children one day later and found that 83 percent 
primitive rule users gave exactly the same answers on both days, but 
89 percent of the intermediates changed one or more of their answert 
between the first day and the second. What determines the length of the 
intermediate stage? Does practice in any sense make a difference? It seems 
less likely here than with inflections because of the rarity of such ambiguous 
adjectives in everyday speech. 

Children add the plural morpheme consistently and correctly to (amniui 
words before they extend the rules to nonsense syllables (Ervin-Tripp, 
1966). One dimension of development is the range of contexts in which a 
rule is used. If we consider application to nonsense syllables as the end of 
that continuum (when a child can apply them to nonsense syllables, pre- 
sumably he can apply them to any real words), then we could correlate 
the number of times a child uses a plural morpheme with the time interval 
between first using it for familiar words and later generalizing it to nonsense 
syllables. At least theoretically, looking (or such a relationship makes sense. 

There is one major problem, however, with any research that depends on 
counting frequency of practice in speaking: A child may practice by 
himself in covert, silent rehearsal, and the frequency of such repetitions is 
not available for study. Experiments that do not depend on frequencies of 
occurrences in spontaneous speech, but only on frequencies within the 
experimental situation itself, may be a better source of information. For 
example. Olds (1970) asked six-, eight-, and ten-year-old children to give 
paraphrases of sentences as cridence of comprehension. She was studying 
the effect of absence or presence of relative pronouns and or presence of 
semantic constraints. Examples other sentences were — 


(26a) The lion that the tiger chased was ferocious. 
(26b) The ring that the queen bought was gold. 
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ment and learning its major features has an almost infinUe number of 
opportunities to examine and re-examine his spatial surroundings. . . . 
in the auditory world, almost all stimuli arc beyond the infant’s jurisdiction 
to regulate repetition at times and places of his own choosing except or 
sounds the baby can produce himself, or the sounds he can prompt his 
parents to repeat on cue. (Friedlander, 1970, p. 31.) 

Is there a relation between frequency of hearing a feature and the rate at 
which it appears in the child’s spontaneous speech? 

Brown. Cazden, and Bellugi (1969), as part of the longitudinal study 
of Adam, Eve, and Sarah, looked at the relationship between frequency 
of occurrence of particular features in parent speech (which could be con- 
sidered opportunibes for practice in comprehending) and sequence o 
acquisition of those features by the child. This evidence will be reported in 
Chapter 6. 

■Ihere is also evidence that children seek opportunities for repetition in 
listening. In natural circumstances they ask for the same nursery rhyme or 
story again and again. For research in this area, Friedlander devised an 
imaginative piece of equipment, called Playtest. Infants as young as nine 
months can turn on one of two tape recorded segments. In a set of 
experiments Friedlander (1969, 1971, in press) documented both the 
infants’ appetite for hearing the same few sentences over and over and 
changes over time in the kinds of selections that they preferred. In one ex- 
periment, the two Playtest channels played selections from the same 
child's story edited to two diRerent lengths. One channel repeated itself 
after 20 seconds (high-redundancy version), and the other repeated itself 
after 140 seconds (low-redundancy version). There was an interesting sh'ift 
in the preference of babies about 14 months old: 

Six of the babies showed a very conspicuous "crossover” effect. They first 
selected the short, high redundancy story as the preferred feedback to listen 
to, and then switch to the long, low redundancy stoiy segment, with its richer 
informational content. This response pattern lends itself to the interpretation 
that the babies first prefer the simpler material they can more easily 
assimilate and then reorgautze their prefereni^ m favor of the longer, more 
complicated story segment— showing a kind of psychological appetite for 
more nourishing fare. (Friedlander. 1971, in press.) 

In summary, on the role of repetitions in learning to speak and compre- 
hend, we are left with a set of questions: 

1. Does practice in hearing a linguistic feature affect the schedule of 
acquiring it as a rule for speaking? 

2. Is there any psychological continuum underlying the availability of 
rules for activation — that is, does the notion of availability for use have 
any validity in linguistic knowledge? If so, once a rule is in some sense 
acquired, does practice in using it play any role in extending it to the widest 
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affected by semantic probabilities. The implication of this is to invalidate 
any theory of early language development that assumes that the young 
child depends on contextual knowledge of the world to tell him what sen- 
tences mean, independent of their structure. 

It is obvious why the young duld cannot make use of contextua 
probabilities; he does not have enough relevant experience to know what 
the probabilities are For example, the young child may know the meaning 
of the word “pat” but may not have heard it enough, or done it enough, to 
know that usually people pat dogs and not the reverse. (Bever, 1970, 
p. 306 ) 

To my knowledge, no one has yet replicated this finding that two-year-olds 
are relatively superior in at least certain aspects of linguistic knowledge 
because they have not been misled by the probabilities inherent in worldly 
experience. If it should be replicated, the older children's behavior will 
represent another example of errors that indicate developmental progress. 

Macnamara sets forth a different argument in a review of C. Chomsky’s 
work Remember that one of the syntactic structures that she investigated 
was the child’s understanding of such sentences of Bozo promises Donald 
10 hop up and down [sentence ( 2 Ib)). Macnamara suggests that — 

. . . one might know many things but not everything about promises. Further- 
more, one might not have complete mastery of all the implications of what 
one knows about them la particular ooe might not fully appreciate that one 
can usually promije only for oneself, not for others Perhaps this is all that 
there Is to the syntactic feature associated with the verb promise which 
indicates that the succeeding proper noun is usually an indirect object and 
that it IS usually not the subject of the complement which expresses the 
promise. The point derives added force when we recall that fathers used to 
promise their daughters (direct ob(ect) io marriage. (Macnamara, in press, 
P- 8.) 

More generally, Macnamara argues: 

I have hinted above [that] the non-linguistic cognitive development is a 
necessary prerequisite for syntactic learning. In fact, I want to argue that 
meaning is the clue to language rather than language the clue to meaning, at 
least at the point where a new linguistic fact is being learned. In other words, 
the child acquires most of his linguistic knowledge by guessing, largely 
independent of language, that which is expressed in language, and by 
mapping his guess onto the speech code which he has heard. . . . Unless I 
am greatly mistaken, an investigation of the acquisition of several of the 
relationships which Carol Chomsky discusses would reveal just this process. 
The child learns more about preunises and human cognition and the like; 
he also appreciates the implications of such knowledge better. Under certain 
circumstances he can guess what is meant by a particular sentence even 
though there is no surface marking to indicate it. Then he realizes that in 
this language, that is how one expresses this meaning. (Macnamara, in 
press, p. 13.) 
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THE NEUROLOGICAL BASE 

Nothing has been said so tar about langua^ learning at the neurological 
level Eventually, our understandirjg must be grounded there. Now there are 
only bits of data and provocative hypotheses from men like Lenncbcrg 
(1967), Soviet psychologists like Luria (1969), and those represented in 
Pnbram (1969). 

Luria’s data came from neuropsychological studies of the effects of 
lesions m diRerenl parts of the brain on the patient's behavior “that will 
lead to better understanding of the components of complex psychological 
functions for which operations of different parts of the brain are r^ 
sponsible” (1970, p. 66). He found, for example, that phoneme recogni- 
tion and speech-sound articulation are controlled by different parts of the 
brain. Patients with lesions m one area cannot distinguish /p/ from /b/, 
or /t/ from /d/, whereas people with lesions elsewhere confuse sounds like 
/b/ and /m/, which are made with similar lip movements. Luria also 
suggests a new basis for categorizing behavioral processes. Surprising as >1 
may seem, he found that perception of musical sounds and of speech sounds 
are controlled by different parts of the brain. On the other hand, orientation 
in space, arithmetical operations, and “dealing with complexities of grammar 
logic" are all affected by lesions in one place, presumably because they 
share a dependence on representations of spatial relationships in some way. 
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Appaffu!}}', different rnedlaton *re associated with social-class and 
ethaic-group conditions. . . . The importance of the mediaton associated 
with ethnicity js to provide differential impacts upon the development of 
mental abilities, while the importance of mediators associated with social 
class is to provide pervasive (and not diffeiential) effects upon the various 
mental abilities. This conclusion allows selection among several explanatimis 
offered to interpret cultural inftueoces upon intellectual activity. (Lesser 
ft el., I96S. p. 83.) 

The same investigators also found that social-class position has more effect 
on menial abilities for Black children than for other groups, and that on 
each mental-ability test the scores of the middlo'class children from the 
four ethnic groups resemble each other more than do the scores of the 
lower-class children. 

When Lesser and his associates use the term “language ability,” they 
mean vocabulary. That is the only language subtest in their test battery. 
The terms “pervasive” and “differential” may also apply to different aspects 
of language itself. One useful distinction may be between universal versus 
language-specific features of any given language. Consider these as ends of 
a continuum rather than as a simple dichotomy: 

language , . language 

univcrsals specifics 

The components of language knowledge can then be placed along this 
continuum. On one level of discussion, grammatical structure as a wbole can 
be considered more universal than vocabulary, which is more language- 
specific; on another level, within grammatical structure, aspects of word 
order, such as subject-verb-object, may be more universal than details of 
noun and verb morphology, which arc more language-specific. 

In reporting her research (discussed in Chapter 5) C. Chomsky suggests 
a further but analogous distinclion between language rules that apply to 
words and those that apply to particular words. In the case of the rule 
of pronominal reference, she found that “with very few exceptions children 
above 5.6 (years of age] in out sample knew the construction and children 
below 5.6 did not” (1969, p. 116). With the rules for interpreting promise, 
ask, and tell, however, the leanung pattern was quite different. There was 
an extended period of several years daring which sense children knew them 
and others did not. Here, some as yet unknown aspects of individual ex- 
perience seem to make more difference. In Chomsky's words, “The basic 
prmciples of the language may be acquired more uniformly across children, 
perhaps at a certain level of raatnratioo, whereas the more specialized 
constructions vary more with the individual” (1969, p. 116). IVhether or 
C. Chomsky's particular finding will be substantiated by further re- 
search, her method of comparing language structures in this way should be 
informative. 

I think we will eventually find that vaiiadoo in a child’s experience wtU 
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many aspects of chUd language for which the nature of the environment 
must make a difference (see Ervin-Tripp, 1971(b) for one good ist). 
Children differ in the language or dialect they learn, and it is too simple an 
explanation of this fact to say that they learn whatever rule system Ibey 
hear. Many, perhaps most, children ate exposed to multiple models m a 
bilingual community or between home community and television — and we 
need to understand how and why they choose one model to learn, or some 
particular combination of two. Children differ in their sociolinguistic knowl- 
edge — in the way they categorize speech situations and in the rules they 
follow for speaking appropriately in each one. We know nothing about how 
such categorizations and such sociolinguistic rules are learned. Nforeover, 
and this is a critical point in planning research, we will not be able to do 
productive research on these questions about environmental assistance until 
we have more adequate descriptions of these aspects of child language 
itself. And that in turn depends on the availability of descriptions of adult 
communicative competence In the child’s community. 

Consider first two general issues: pervasive versus differential environ- 
mental variables, and whether environmental assistance influences the 
course of development or only the rate. Eventually, we will probably find 
two kinds of social variables: one that has a pervasive impact on the 
development of language and cognition in general, and another that has a 
differential impact on language in contrast to its impact on other aspects 
of cognitive development. Nutrition deficits in pregnant women are probably 
one example of a pervasive factor, whereas relative opportunities for con- 
versation with adults may be a differential factor. 

The terms "pervasive" and “differentiar are taken from the study by 
Lesser, Fifer, and Dark (1965) of social class and ethnic differences in 
primary mental abilities. Their purpose was to examine the pattern of 
four mental abilides (verbal, reasoning, numerical, and space) among first- 
grade children in New York Qty from middle and lower social-class groups 
and four ethnic backgrounds— Chinese, Jewish, Black, and Puerto Rican. 
Verbal ability was measured by a 60-itcm vocabulary lest, one-half pictures 
and one-half words, administered in the child's native language, or English, 
or a combination of both. 

One important finding was that ethnic background and social class have 
different effects. Ethnic background affects the pattern of mental abilities, 
while social-class status affects the level of scores across the mental-ability 
scales. Specifically, Jewish children ranked first on verbal ability (being 
significantly better than all other ethnic ^ups), Blacks were second, and 
Chinese third (both being significantly better than Puerto Ricans), and 
Puerto Ricans fourth. On spatial aUIities, by contrast, the rank order was 
Chinese, Jewish, Puerto Rican, and Black children. But in all four ethnic 
groups, on all scales and subtests, flie middle-class children were sig- 
nificantly superior to the lower-class children. As Lesser and his coworkers 
observe: 
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Table I Nature of tbe Erideace 


Aspects of the 
Environment 

I>iseoveryof 
Feature in 
Environment 

Correla- 

tional 

Data 

Manipulative 

Experiment 

Language child bears 

lA 

IB 

1C 

Interaction 

2A 

2B 

2C 

Nonlinguistic environment 

3A 

3B 

3C 


such features and some aspect of the child's language; and (C) causal 
relationships tested in a manipulative cxpcrimenL Combining the three 
categories of social factors and three degrees of certainty yields a 3 X 3 
table (Table 1 ) with nine cells into which all the research in this area can 
be placed. 

Brief examples of substantive findings and/or methodological problems of 
research in each cell will be given, drawing largely on tbe research on Adam, 
Eve, and Sarah. That research is especially important in this chapter 
because it is the one research project with both detailed analyses of child 
language and transcriptions of mother<hiId conversation. lA and 2A, IB 
and 2B, and IC and 2C wiU be considered in that order, leaving till the 
end more speculative comments on nooveibal characteristics of the en> 
vironment (3A, 3B. and 3C). 

As in the rest of this book, no attempt is made here to provide a com- 
plete research review. The section on “mediating variables” in Cazden 
(1966) includes discussion of additional studies, as does Ervia-Tripp 
(1966). Here the focus is on selected research studies that specify variables 
of child language or Us environment in detail, or suggest provocative new 
hypotheses about their relationship. If the result seems fragmentary, that 
is a realistic picture of how little we understand. 


Aspects of Lan^age the Child Hears (lA) 

At least by tbe age of one year, verbal stimuli become more powerful 
for the child than other forms of auditory stimulation. We still know little 
about characteristics of those verbal stimuli to which the child is exposed, 
and so arguments about the dcveli^MDCOt process have proceeded on dif* 
ferent assumptions about them. See, for example, the arguments between 
Br^e, and Bever and associates in Bar-Adon and Leopold (1971, pp. 
242-274). 

There is probably a qualitative difference between language directed to 
fhe child and other language be overiicais. The former is what is called 
(somewhat condescendingly in our socie^) “baby talk." We usually think 
of baby talk as distortions in pronoodation (such as simplification of the 
initial consonant cluster in sa^ng tummy for stomach') or special lexical 
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affect acquisition along the preceding continuum in different ways or to 
different degrees, The acquisition of knowledge toward the left, or more 
universal, end of the continuum should require less exposure to samples of 
speech, show less variability across children, and be reflected in a shorter 
learning period and fewer errors on the part of any one child. Conversely, 
acquisition of more Jangua^specific knowledge, toward the right end of 
the continuum, should require more exposure, show greater variability 
across children, and be reflected in a longer learning period and more 
fluctuation and errors by each child. 

Aspects of the child’s experieucc may affect cither the course or the rate 
0 the child s development, or both. In a fashion similar to Piaget’s descrip- 
tions of an invariant sequence in the development of logical operations 
(Piagn and Inheldfr, 1969), N. Chomsky (1965) argots against the notion 
a inguisuc or nonlingutsiic aspects of unique individual experience can 
course that the acquisition of a given language 
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esc. am scree, edt Sork;.^^4yrd^ 

individuaUa^at'c*e*,ri^''”’”’ “Ptltthfasl it the original. Differences In 
may facil,iate^r*,etari ‘h "chom'skv ' “I"'**"'""’ “ 

aspeefs o, experience may'he .acihi^nr^mrdLT'js 

has been studies of animal learning it 

facilitated by mother-neonate conU« Eo.fb” •* 

suppose that the nature of ihe lamh^ ®8a>n there is no reason to 

this contact, (N. aomsky. 1965, p. 34 ” 

Oiomsfcy’s comments are limited to •>.» ».ij. 
structure. Jt is possible that other aso^J S i 

in course as well as in rate. ^ language may be influenced 

aitentL can be^gSipcdSntSIS^U^eS'^^ 
language which the child hears- (2) 
action which he engages in- and 
environment or context. From 

social factors can also be categorh^ ac^oS ! 

weakest tr, thn. according to its certainty, from the 

plausSe fe^ and theoretically 

plausible feature of the childs environment; (B) correlations between 
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NPs, but no. of their subjects NPs as ft* ” “SeoTtS^S' 

ability should be extremely helpful- . linmistic environment is 

1, is important to remember that the „ ,hem- 

not limited to speech. Children tea , potent form of 

selves. Reading to the young child may silting on the adult’s 

language stimulation. ** ^ physical contact, easily shared 

lap, it brings a special "'“'“’“'"P , spoten directly into the 

visual focus, and adult speech abo stimulate meaningful 

ehild’s ear. Furthermore, readmg almd B y ^ attending, 

conversation about the pictures to w t, they read 

Once children leam to read for ”‘“'” olental assistance to 

may also be a significant is „„„ investigating the relatmn- 

their language development. C. a apjaplej sttucmtes hie 

ship between individual differences “ ^ j children. 

ask-tell and the reading done by ^ »neech in both structure and 

Because language in books differs well as quan- 

distance from nonverbal context, it itwy reading a book about 

titalive significance. I heard “ tot found a latge svetm on 

wonns to a small group of cluldren ^^^^ ^ ,„d 

the playground. One passage read- Th instead of 

norm’s tail is at ihe thin end. H something like this: 

readiug, the children probably wo po^ts 

"Hi! mouth is here (as she pomts), , idiomatic expressions. For 

againl, ChUdren’s books also „„ p,a use of the worm’s 

instance, another book about a . . . s-mence "He measured 

body as a uni. of measurement; it ended w.ft fte sentence, 

and measured, inch by inch, Idl (Kolers, 1970). Chap- 

In short, writing is not just speech writers. Here, the 

ter 8 explores fte cognitive „„bably benefit from the 

important point is that listeners and readers pro 
difference too. 

Aspect* of Verbal Interaction (2A) 

Two suggestive aspects ol Dur^g the very first recording 

tion in the study of Adam, Eve, nlawd “the naming game, 

session at Sarah’s home, Sarah and her m understandably anxious 

Sarah was just 26 months old, and her mo Harvard research- 

about her expected role iu f game,” asking Sarah Whafs 
crs. Her solution was to play “the naming gau 
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choices (like chotxhoo for train). Ferguson (1964) broadens the defini- 
tion to “any special form of a language skhich is regarded by » 
community as being primarily appropriate for talking to young chudren 
( 1964, p. 103) and includes syntactical modifications like the switch from 
first-person pronouns to nouns (as in Daddy wants instead of I H<vit . 

More recently, there have been several detailed studies of the 
which mothers modify their speech patterns to young children. Slobm 
(1968) reports Kerry Drach’s analysis of the language of a Black mother m 
Oakland, California. The mother’s utterances to her child were simpler and 
shorter than those spoken to a neighbor. Baldwin and Frank ( 1969) foun 
that Black lower-class and middle-class mothers from Harlem and Caucasian 
mothers from Washington Square (New York) reduced the grammati 
complexity of their sentences when speaking to their ihrce-ycar-o 
children as compared with their sentences in an adult interview. Philhp 
(1970) found the same simplification for mothers in Baltimore hospit 
staff families. Snow (1971 ) compared the amount, complexity, and density 
of repetitions in the speech of college-educated mothers to two-ycar-old an 
ten-year-old children in two conditions — ^when the children were actual y 
present, and when the mothers were asked to tell a story or explain 
thing to a tape recorder for later playing to the child. T^c mothers talked 
more, simplified more, and repeated pans of all phrases more to the two- 
year-old children, and the younger cltild’s actual presence had more cflect. 
In a second experiment. Snow found that the same adjustment was made 
by women who were not themselves mothers. She concludes that this kind 
of simplification for young children is partly a component of adult com- 
municative competence and partly a response to cues provided by the 
child — cues of inattention when the speech addressed to him becomes too 
complex. 

Snow further suggests how some of the forms of modification and repe- 
tition may be particularly helpful to the child’s acquisition processes. Par- 
tial repetitions like Put the red truck in the box now. The red truck, may 
provide information on the boundaries of grammatical units (in this case 
the NP). Similarly with partial repetitions in new frames: Pick up the red 
one. Find the red one. Not the green one. I want the red one. The mothers 
also frequently use paraphrases, which could display relationships between 
deep and surface structures. In all these cases, the simpler, more repetitious 
speech may ^ve the child valuable linguistic information as well as provide 
a particularly effective guide for his action. 

Where some aspect of mothers' speech has been tracked over a period of 
time, it has been found to increase gradually in complexity as the child’s 
speech does. On general measures of speech complexity and length, the utter- 
ances of the mothers in Phillip's study increased as their children developed 
from 1 8 to 28 months. On a more specific measure of NP complexity, Moore 
(1967) found that from periods I-V (see Figure 1, Chapter 3) the 
mothers of Adam, Eve, and Sarah increased the length of their predicate 
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envii-nment Md the order of their toty to- 

have been raised by others about the parts. 

Euage variable. Diseussion iu this section rs divided mto these p 

DATA ON FREQUENCY AND ACQUISITION 
Note fust that the danger of confodng I«rforn.“ee and aegmsiuon of 
knowledge exists when we “e children’s language iueif. 

Bra™!crfTn'!'and‘‘BTuEi (19®) discuss this danger in interpret, ng 

N + N constructions far more of*®*' ‘ in 700 utterances were: Eve. 

in Fifi. I, Ch. 3. the frequencies of N + N looking for an 

66; Adam, 40; Sarah, 10. of which * ^ ^ ,hrce mothers might 

explanation, we thought it possible that ^ spoken from which N + N 

difler in the frequency with which ® ^ best ntalch to the rank 

constructions might be telegraphically N + N construe 

order of the children was the first 1.253 utter- 

tlons that express possession, such as £> ^ mother, 31; Adams 

ances of each mother, these j,,femcly interesting relation, 

mother. 24; Sarah's mother, only Thw »* Lpoertv rights art more impor- 
One can hypothesize that **"*‘®*^'‘^ ftudent^ and that this is related 
Hnt in homo where father “ • ronstrueli'on. But it i> not wIBcif" 
to the child's tendency to use the N + produces earlier learning 

evidence that greater frequency in pare ^ Snow/rifge we ore seeking. 

'r- ('BW'er.nd u., . 9 ®. .. 

Two examplo of possible antecedents 9* ^"“'^'.'‘(DroS'cazdcn, 
Adam's enors with s and Eve’s Icarrang o p period Adam seemed 

andBellugi. 1969 ). As noted in Chapter 5. to ^ 

to think that its was simply an be responsible for 

looked for features of his mother s «n»trr of frequency: Adam s 

such a segmentation error, we found ® verb fo te, usually u 

mother was more apt to follow if with a o nronouns with a main 

in contracted form, and more apt to follow other prunou 
Serb: It’s blue but She H-ent home. F\-c’s order of acquisition 

Frequency in parent speech is also re w. qM her mother used in 
01 pm^ittons. Wo Ev. was IS ^ 

an(l on approximately three times as of turolied in and on cor- 

Uw, Wta Eve WM 22 to 24 toooUts „oh ot the 

rectly 90 percent of the time, while .. ,j, 3 i (t is not sufficient 

other prepositions was between 0.67 and • • speech. Because 

to demonstrate that in and on appear no 
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this? or What's that? of objects around the room or in books. After a 
sequence of 37 questions beginning with what about inanimate objects, 
the mother shifted to who for a jnclurc of a lady. This shift tn her mother s 
words may have signaled to Sarah a feature to be attended to in the non- 
Imguistic environment — namely, categorization of the world into animate 
and inanimate. 

Note that in this spontaneous conversation it is not possible to get 
unequivocal information about the child’s knowledge. If Sarah answered 
correctly, as she usuaDy did. she might be responding to the most obvious 
referent and not specifically to wAar and who. And if she answered incor- 
rectly — for example, What's that? A peanut butler — she might still under- 
stand the animate-inanimate implication of the pronoun, but be attending 
to more salient aspects of the total verbal and nonverbal stimulus. 

Two questions asked of Sarah by her mother at other times raised ques- 
tions about the contribution of routinized interactions to the child's develop- 
ment. What's the doggie say? is one of the familiar set of adult questions 
by which associations between names for animals and names for their 
sounds arc taught— cot-fneow, cow-moo, etc. Whax did Dugs say?, on the 
other hand, refers to a Bugs Bunny doll who actually emits intelligible 
words, such as Take it easy, when the recorder inside him is started by 
pulling a cord on his back. The answer to the first question, Whafs the 
doggie say, can be learned only as a routine, since no child ever really hears 
a dog say bow-wow. When the same question was asked about Bugs, how- 
ever, the answer was audibly presented lo Sarah a few seconds before, and 
the child could answer from her own experience. 

The same contrast fits the questions How old are you? or How old Is 
Mike (the dog)7 versus Haw many fish in <A«re?, asked about fish in the 
fishbowl present on the tabic. Questions about age can only be routines 
because there is nothing for the child to count, no physically present refer- 
ent for the numbers at all. It is not surprising, therefore, that when Sarah 
was asked How old is Mike? and the answer Mike two was rejected as 
wrong, her next attempted response was not another number but another 
well-practiced routine — Mike gone. Sarah's conversation with her family 
seemed to contain a denser proportion of what could be considered mean- 
ingless routines. One wonders if this may be part of the explanation for 
the contrast between Eve and Sarah, reported in Chapter 3— that Sarah 
was less behind in grammatical knowledge than in what she had to say. 


Correlational Data on the Influence of 
Language the Qtild Hears (IB) 

In analyses of Adam, Eve, and Sarah’s conversations, we found a cor- 
relation between the frequency of certain linguistic structures in the child's 
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cUld. Moskowitz reports the ‘StriTremaln fa their 

cialions that, unlike Hildegarde phonologieal system 

immature foim, even “when the p. 40). 

would allow for a more complex repre^ shedding 
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when the child is in some sense re y ^_.rn1i7ations like goed and 
practiced they may be. This was true oI fa the 

mines in the acquisition of mflec m education is that 

learning of standard orthography. P j process by insistmg 

teachers may be interfering with the childs leamng P ^ 
on responses that superficially look or 400"“ 

be discussed again in the final ° different frequencies of particu- 

Adam, Eve and Sarah were expose bilingual (or bidialectal) 

lar structures within a single frequencies of two or more 

environment, children are exp<^d to ^ fajber s 

language systems. Friedlarider (m ^ ^his father contrib- 

speech in his bilingual child's develop within earshot (more 

Li only 4 percent of all the u.teran«s g„., r,cordfag 

exactly "microphone shot ) of his i almost 25 percent of the 

equipment was turned on. he was resins, ble for almost p 

utterances directed to the baby herself. ..i^^nments is 

This difierence between the 

Important in practice as well as m l . only Spanish in her pres- 

... set out to teach his baby Spanish y ^ infant-directed utterances 
ence. According to the sampling m . . j ,he father as she heard 

the baby heard about oue-faM “ on which aueh 

English from the mother. Though th recorder and by visits to the 

judgments can be made. that she was almost as fluent 

home when the child was 22 months English. It i* certainly 

in her use of and response to SP®"'*" of hi, bilingual objec- 

noteworthy that the father obtained this infant's total 

lives while occupying so small a percen age months old. (Friedlander, 
fangHoge environment samples when s e 
in press, emphasis in the original.) 

ISSUES CONCERNING FREQUENCY AND COMP 

• • •«.« iwfff-ct of frequency is that it is y 

One problem in determining the ett , semantic or syn- 

corfounded with some other aspect of langu g 

tactic complexity. . „ „ • /lofio n 67) looked at the 

For example. Brown, Cazden, and e ugi . of Adam, Eve, and 
relationship between the frequency wtt w the proportion 

Sarah asked four kinds of ***-*^'^*. ' d crammatically appro- 

of a given type that elidled seutanueany anu gnu. 
priaie answers from the child. 
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they are more common in English in general, they would be likely to appear 
first in our transcriptions even if in fact all prepositions had been learoea 
at the same time. That’s why we computed the percentage of prepositions 
supplied when they were required. _ 

As an interesting addition to this fiadmg. it turned out that it did not 
matter in what particular prepoationai phrase Sarah had heard in or on. 
Once she started using a particular preposition, it popped into all phrases 
requiring it— in the wastebasket, in the book, etc. The child thus could not 
have been imitating particular phrases as whole chunks. If frequency m 
the child’s environment had been influential, it must have been operating 
by providing the child with more ample raw material for the induction of 
rules. 

Brown and Hanlon’s conclusion has important implications for environ- 
mental assistance in general: 

Our guess is that [the relation between parental frequency and order of 
emergence among well-formed constructions) is an incidental consequence 
of the relation between frequency and complexity, and that frequency, above 
some minimum level, does not determine the order in which structural 
knowledge emerges. \Vhat would happen if the parents of a child produced 
tags at a much higher rate than is normal? We have seme basis for a guess. 

The parents of Adam, Eve, and Sarah did produce certain wh-questions 
at a very high rate in a period when the children did not understand the 
structure of wh-questions. What happened then? The children learned to 
produce the two most frequently repeated wh-questions, What’s that* and 
What doing?, on roughly appropriate occasions, Their performance had the 
kind of rigidity that we have learned to rtcogniie as a sign of incomprehen- 
sion of structure: they did not produce, as their parents of coune did, such 
structurally close variants as What are those* and Who's that? and What is 
he doing* When, much later, the children began to produce all manner of 
wh-questions in the preposed form (such as What he wants) it was inier- 
estmg to note that Whafs that? and What are you doing? were not at first 
reconsttued in terms of the new analysis. If the children had generated the 
sentences in terms of their new rules they ought to have said What that is? 
and What you are doing? but instead they, at first, persisted with the old 
forms. . . . 

We suggest that any form that is produced with very high frequency by 
parents will be somehow represented in the child’s performance even if i” 
structure is far beyond him. He will find a way to render a version of it and 
wilt also form a notion of the circumsbmees in which it is used. The con- 
struction will become lodged in his speech as an unassimilated fragment. 
Extensive use of such an unanalyzed or mistakenly analyzed fragment prob- 
ably protects it, for a time, from a reanalysis when the structure relevant to 
it is finally learned. Such we suspect, are the effects of frequency. (Brown 
and Hanlon, 1970, pp. 50-51.) 

Brown and Hanlon found that unanalyzed fragments, even if mature m 
outward form, are relatively impermeable to more active reanalysis by the 
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EBon" appl,. Acceding .0 (1949).^- 

frequenUy used tools to ““P analyzes the possible 

ment on the Brown and Hanlon p^ , ^ considerable detail. If 

application of the least effort pnncip I . relevant evidence in 

frequency determined complexity, otc complexity deter- 

historical change within fictions on the 

mined frequency, then speakers wou S wanted to say. 

basis of structural characteristics «ther ^an on „„red as 
Watt concludes that SAAD s simplicity suggests that both simplicity 

cause and effect in either direction. Instead he suK«ts mat 

and frequency are effects of f„Xr that only in 

subject-verb-object order of elements. ^ subject-verb- 

selecting among paraphrastic altema^es^ 

object order could stylistic choices be rTou\. 

(28a) is both simpler and more frequent than (2 ) ■ 
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Correlational Data on the 

of Verbal Inieraetion (2B) 

Two diaeient sets of cortefationaf ■*4“ “ developmS:'"fitst, from 

patterns of interaction on their chDdrcn s angu 8 correlational studies 
the study uf Adam, Eve, and Sa* '^fedfreursSaWass groups, 
which compare mother-child interaction am g 

ADAM, EVE, AND SARAH'S ACQUISITION OF SYNTAX 

- ,bs» rnte of three aspects 
Brown, Cazden, and Bellu^ (1969) . anoroval or disapproval 

of mother<hiId interaction: adult expressio effectiveness of the 

of what the child said; differential “^'^ult eipausions of the young 

child’s mature and immature utterances, an 
child’s telegraphic speech. 

Approval and Disapproval 5 , basically 

Just as the commonsense view holds tha shape the child’s 

imitanon, so it holds that the adult's ,einIorcing him when 

speech by correcting him when be is invalid. Because child 

"""““many ways, opportunities for 


he is “correct.” Here, too, the 
speech deviates from adult 


norms in so 
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For oil lliroc mothers at Ipointl II. Ihe order of freqoenc}- ts locattves fin 
(about thtee-loutlhs of the total), iheo causal, mauner ood time-in o met 
words, where, why. how, ood wfieo. This toot order matches th' raoh order 
of proporuon of appropriate responses from the children at Ipoin 1 e P 
for questions about time, for which the data are loo few to be reliable. 
Pooled data for the three mothers and children arc presented tn the accom- 
panying tabulation. 



Frequency of 
Mother^ OwMiiortf 

Proportion of Children s 
Appropriate Responses 


228 

0.64 ( 29/45) 


29 

0.40 (14/35) 


IS 

0.11 (1/9) 

Time 

7 

0.50 (1/2) 


In this instance, frequency of occurrence is confounded with semantic 
complexity. There seems little doubt that u-here-questions are caster for the 
child to answer than why- or how- or K/icn-questions. \Vhen someone as s 
where something is, the answer can often be given here and now in physica 
terms by pointing or fetching. But if he asks when something will happen, 
the answer must be given in words alone, and frequently in words like 
Tomorroh', which are themselves relational words with a shifting referent. 
For How and U7iy questions, the answers are also more conceptual than 
perceptual, and accordingly more difficult for young children. Therefore, 
little can be concluded from the above table about the eflecl of frequency 
alone. See Ervin-Ttipp (1970) for further research on how children learn 
to answer questions. 

Frequency of occurrence can also be confounded with gramatical com- 
plexity. Brown and Hanlon (1970) counted the average frequencies of 
simple, active, affirmative, declarative sentences (SAAD), and four ques- 
tion forms in 700 maternal utterances: 


SAAD: 139 

Affirmative yes-no questions: 53 
Truncated questions; 2 
Negative yes-no questions: 4 
Truncated negative questions: 4. 

Of these five types, SAAD did appear first in the child’s speech, then 
affirmative yes-no questions, and then the remaining three types. But one 
cannot thereby conclude that frequency in parental speech has any influence 
because, on any criteria of complexity, frequency and complexity are con- 
founded in these structures. 

In their discussion of the relation between frequency and complexity, 
Brown and Hanlon (1970, p. 40) suggest that ZipFs “Principle of Least 
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co„e .0 p„v,» - 
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Relating Drown and his colleagues e chapter, it seems that 

specific continuum presented at the beptini g . jrom difTcrcnl hinds 
the acquisition of syntax and of meaning *”^ 05 moihcr-ohild inter* 

of environmental assistance. Certainly, ^ . response. Two anecdotes 
action, that distinction b very clear m p - j 5 contrast, 

from Eve’s conversations with her mot ashed. ’’Vi'hat you 

Once Eve noticed her mother ru®®‘"S four grammatical 

u-as having on you uoseT' Thl. ^ „,onoun in u question, li* 

immaturities; failure to reverse auxilary p^.pr mged 

«Tong auxiliary with yow. an “ ^»«sive inflection on the pro- 
»ith this meaning, and failure to add th -j, on niy nose? Nothing. 

noun. Yci the mother responded. "N'Trat I happened after 

I Was rubbing my cy'cs.’* Contri't ***** James Center for the 

a walk to watch construction on the « experience, said. -Watch* 

havioral Sciences at Harvard. Eve. itportmg her expe 
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parental instruction are always present. It is striking, therefore, to note how 
infrequently such opportunities arc taken up. So far. no evidence ex^ 
to show that either correction or reinforcement of the learning of gramm 
occurs with sufficient frequency to be a potent force. Analysis of conversa- 
tions between only a few parents and children are available, but that gen- 


eralization holds for them without exception. 

Consider correction first. Evidence on the role of correction in the child s 
learning of syntax is wholly negative. In hundreds of hours of recordings 
of Adam, Eve, and Sarah talking with their parents, we found corrections 
of misstatements of fact, but no corrcaion of immature syntactic forms. 

Data on the role of corrections arc not limited to research on Adam, 
Eve, and Sarah. In her analytis of two full days of parent-child conversa- 
tions of two lower-class Black children, Homer (1968) found seven in- 
stances of corrections, two of vocabulary items, one of counting, two o 
“bad language” such as pee-pee, one of the the pronunciation yeah, an 
one an admomtion to say thank you. Horner’s study is particularly 
esting in this regard because, unlike many current investigators of child 
language, her initial theoretical framework is from behaviorist (Skinnerian) 
psychology, and she presumably was looking for evidence of shaping of 
the child’s verbal behavior by external pressures. Finally, students docu- 
menting the acquisition of language in such far-flung comers of the world 
as Kenya (Blount, 1969), Samoa (K. Keman. 1969), and Mexico (Stress, 

1969) also produced no evidence of parental corrections of immature 
syntax (summarized In Slobtn, 1968). 

The investigation of reinforcement is more complex. Parental reinforce- 
ment of mature constructions by the child could be expressed in many 
ways. Brown and his colleagues looked (or two forms of reinforcement: 
verbal signs of approval and disapproval, and differential communication 
effectiveness (Brown, Cazden, and Bellu^, 1969; Brown and Hanlon, 

1970) . In either case, the critical requirement for the operation of rein- 
forcement is that it must be supplied contingently — that is, supplied when 
the child speaks maturely and omitted when he speaks in an immature 
fashion. Without that contingent relationship, the adult behavior cannot 
reinforce the child’s mature ultcnmce and make it more likely to occur 
again. 

Here are the details on verbal signs of approval and disapproval as re- 
ported by Brown, Cazden, and Bellu^: 


It might be supposed that syntactically correct utterances come to prevail 
over those that are incorrect through the operation of positive reinforcement 
and punishment on the part of adults. Because events subsequent to a 
child’s speech are infinitely various, one can never be sure that there is no 
event which functions as a rrinforcei or punishment. In practice, however, 
we know that certain events such as ugos of approval or disapproval are 
likely to function in this way. The proposition “Syntactically correct utter- 
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Ml. 2 Sequitars «nd No. Soqoito^ F.llo.ioS Pri-I™ »”■> 


Well-Formed Constructions 




PRIMITIVE 

Means 

WELL FORMED 

Eve 


0.53 

Sequiturs 



Non Sequiturs 

Adam 


0.36 

Sequiturs 


0.49 

Non Sequiturs 

Sarah 


0.45 

Sequiturs 



Non Sequiturs 

Means for Three Children 


0.45 

Sequiturs 

Non Sequiturs 

0.47 

0.42 


Brown and Hanlon conclude: ^ 

Tie obulnsd didsrence oa ‘Sl^’^tre'So reiponsti” sod 

ol th= fact that a peat many ot tte ^o" nnsatistactoiy responaea. 

it is not ciear that these should scarcely seemed to expect or 

In some cases the child was ^ere counted mote narrowly 

leave time for an answer. When . e 

as instances of genuine .-a all constructions. In genera , 

(dte example give. earlier) lor ^ *=.e la » 
the results provide no support /Brown and Hanlon, 1970, p. 45.) 

pressure lavorlug mature oohversatloua. 

In her more general comment on these 

BeUugi expresses the oulyrcaaonablcconclu. • 

The mother and clnld are concerned to repair it miti. 

instrucUon. Adam breaks something favonie annals 

«uallythro». pencils and nails .round tteOTm. ,„ge,he, a 

in a toy wagon; fiddles with ^sh modifying his 1’^!'“'^'”': J 

piDle. His moshet is concerned pnmarfy facts. 

gives him inlonnatiou about the »■»“ p„.blems that we shall 

Neither of the two seems overtly i„ press.) 

pursue so avidty, .he acuisiho. of eynhuf „mmunict.fio„ 

The preceding argument *' j;;’® ^ structure of child language 

pressure is limited to its effect on the selecting Adam, Eve, 

that is virtuaUy all intellipblc. One enten jjrticulauon 

and Sarah as subjects for longitndi^ stwy chUdren’s speech 

from the very beginning. For icseai^ 'Lirchers- presumably it was even 
had to be intelligible to the Harvard leseatcbers, p 
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ing the men — building hole.” This time the mother said, “Well, they aren’t 
building a hole, sweetie. They’re building a building now. First they dug 
the hole and now they’re building the building.” 

Linguists may argue that Eve’s mother is in fact teaching Eve about 
syntax, about the semantic markers that prevent the co-occurrence of build 
with hole. Without entering the controversy among linguists over the 
dividing Ime between syntax and semantics, it may be pointed out that 
this IS one focus, limited but still present, where mothers do spontaneously 
“teach ” Note, too, that in light of developmental changes in children’s 
definitions described in Chapter 4, Eve’s mother correctly, though prob- 
ably nonconsciously, adapted her leaching strategy to the child's develop- 
mental level. Her correction was pven in the form of contrasting usage 
rather than definitional equivalence. 

Differential Communication Effecliveness 

Brown and Hanlon (1970) investigated a form of reinforcement less 
obvious than overt approval or disapproval; selective communication efiec- 
tiveness of the child’s well-formed utterances. At a time when children's 
speech is oscillating between immature and mature forms— for instance, 
of questions and negative statements^^ne can look for evidence that the 
mature forms communicate more successfully in the sense of accomplish- 
ing their intended purpose. Such evidence could indicate selective com- 
munication pressure toward the mature forms. At such a developmental 
period, Brown and Hanlon categorized adult responses to Adam, Eve, and 
Sarahs questions; 


Sequimts; cle.rly ttltvam and comprehending answers. 

Non sequiturs: 

a) Queries. ChUd: tt'here’s my spoon? Adult: Your spoon? 

) IrrelevMcies. Child. Where ice cream^ Adult: And the potatoes. 

c) Misunderstandings. Child: What lime it is? Adulf Un-uh. it tell^ 
what lime it is. 

d) No response. 

e) Doubtful classification. 


In the case of the children’s negative statements, Brown and Hanlon 
considered as sequiturs all “crnitinuations steongly suggesting comprehen- 
sion of the child’s utterance” (Brown & Hanlon, 1970, p. 43). 

Table 2 gives the combined means for sequiturs and non sequiturs for 
yes-no questions at points III and V, Wh-questions at points III and IV, 
tag questions at point V or later, and negatives at points III and IV. So, 
for example of Eve’s pnmitive utterances. 61 percent were followed by 
sequiturs and 25 percent were followed by non sequiturs For well formed 
utterances, the corresponding percentages were nearly the same: 53 and 
27 percent respectively. Data for each construction separately are given 
by Brown and Hanlon in their Table 1.10 (1970, p 44). 
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of \icw. Compare them first to “rcDectiom” in psychotherapy. In both ex- 
pansions and reflections, one person is interpreting the feelings, behavior, 
and ideas of another person, and then expressing his interpretations in 
explicit verbal terms. But there is also a difference. When reflecting, the 
adult encodes bis interpretation of the other person’s underlying intent. 
\Vhen e.xpanding, the adult encodes bis literal interpretation of an utterance 
by building on the child's partial formolatioo of it. Of the two interpretations, 
the etpansiem is probably more hkely to be comet. 

Now compare expansions to teacher’s corrections. Parental expansions 
»ay be like camcttont in effect, but they arc noiabJy different in affective 
tone. The difference may lie only in intonation patterns and in an optional 
initial yes or no. Yet that difference may haw great significance for the 
child. Suppose that while looking at a book a child says fif fall doH-n. Let 
the reader say to himself the following alfcm^ive responses; 

(29a) fjpuni/ort.' Yes. he fell 

(29b) Correction: No, he fell down. 

^5 warm, confirming quality of the expansion contrasts with the critical 
and impatient manner of the correction. The expansion, in substance and 
tone, focuses on how much the child has already achieved, while still point- 
ing the direction for further growth; the correction stresses the gap still 
remaining between where the child is and where he is supposed to arrive.^ 

In our sample of three patents, expansion rate w-as confounded with 
other possibly beneficial aspects cf interaction. The mothets of Adam and 
Eve responded to the speech of their children with more expansions, but 
they also talked more in general. Note also, in Table 2 (p. 1 1 7) , differences 
in frequency of quotations "sequitut” responses to both primitive and 
Well formed utterances among the three children. Therefore the research 
took two different directions. One was a more detailed comparison, from 
the lonptudinal data, of the effect of expansions versus frequency on the 
emergence of particular features of child language. That will be reported 
here. Second was a manipulative experiment that fits into the C column of 
Table 1 and will be reported in the next section. 

Before turning to the emergence of inflections, a comment on method 
is in order. For relating child behavior to parental behavior in a sample of 
more than one child, two approaches are possible. Let’s call them Method A 
and Method B. In Method A. the child's language (CL) is related to 
antecedents in his mother’s speech (ML), and this relation is then com- 
pared across the mother-chUd dyads; no direct comparison of the children 
is made. The correlational analyses of prepositions and answers to IVh- 
qoestions described in section IB were of this type. Alternatively, in 
Method B, differences in the language of the children (C,L vs. CjL vs. CjL) 
^ related to differences in the languages of their parents (M,L vs. MjL 
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more intelligible to their own mothers. From the data on Adam, Eve, and 
Sarah, therefore, nothing can be said about whether shaping by means of 
difierential communication effectiveness operates up to the threshold of 
parental comprehension. 

Parental Expansions 

One common form of parental response that could play a corrective role 
in the child’s acquisition of syntax is what have been called “expansions. 
The narrative of research efforts to determine the extent of their influence 
is long, and draws heavily on previous discussion by Brown, Cazden, and 
Bellugi (1969). But ideas expressed in that paper are now so interwoven 
with my own later thoughts that it is impossible to keep the credit clear 
for every sentence. 

When the study of Adam, Eve, and Sarah began several years ago, one 
of the first things we noticed \vas the frequency with which their parents 
responded to the young child’s telegraphic utterance by echoing what the 
child said and filling in the missing parts. If the child said Eve lunch or 
Throw Daddy, the parent often responded with the nearest complete sen- 
tence appropriate in the particular situation: Eve is having lunch or Throw 
it to Daddy. Brown and Bellugi ( 1964) called such responses “expansions,” 
and suggested that they might provide optimal data for the acquisition of 
grammar. They did not mean that the child learned grammar by storing 
the expanded versions of his telegraphic utterances, since he could not In 
this way learn more than the finite set of sentences he had at some time 
attempted to produce. Brown and Bellugi recognized that expansions were 
only raw data for the child’s mental processes and that syntactic knowl- 
edge was a system of rules somehow derived from those data. They argued 
simply that the data provided by expansions might be particularly relevant 
and seemed to be delivered with ideal timing. One could argue that a 
child's language development is affected s'lmply by the amount of weU- 
formed sentences that he hears. Without further qualification, that label 
would apply to language heard over TV or overheard in conversations of 
which the child is not a partkipanl. The first qualification may be “well- 
formed sentences which are simultaneously paired with meanings the child 
can understand.” If this pairing is important, it seems likely that conver- 
sation in which the child is a participant would be more likely to provide it. 
A second quaUfication would be “weU-formed sentences which the child 
can understand and which are closely related to meanings to which he is 
spontaneously attending at the moment" If, as is certainly the case, the 
human mind is always spontaneously active, then any environmental stimu- 
lation must be considered in its relaticmship to the child’s preexisting 
thought. Based on this criterion, the rdevancy and timing of expansions 
assume importance. 

Expansions are an intriguing phenomenon from at least two other points 
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vs. MjL). The analysis of N + N constructions in section IB was of this 
type The two methods can be diagramed as in Table 3. 

In Method B, direct comparison of the children is required, and the 
experimenter must select a metric such as chronological age (CA) or 
mean length of utterance (MLU) for that comparison. The emergence of 
inflection was analyzed in both ways (Method A and Method B) and on 
both metrics for Method B. 

Recall that in the research on inflections, each child utterance was coded 
Sc (supplied correctly), S, (supplied incorrectly, or O (omitted). Each 
child utterance was also coded for the adult utterance that followed imme- 
diately. If a child’s utterance that contained an omitted or inappropriate 
inflection was followed by an adult utterance that contained the appropriate 
inflection, it was coded E for expansion, whether or not the entire utterance 
was an expansion of the child’s utterance. For the particular purpose of 
this analysis, expansions were thus defined less restrictivcly than usual (cf. 
Brown and Bellugi, 1964). If the child’s utterance was followed by an 
adult utterance that contained the noun or verb in the same form as the 
child’s utterance, it was coded M for imitation. Finally, if the child's utter- 
ance was followed by an adult utterance that did not contain the relevant 
noun or verb at all, it was marked N. From these analyses it was possible 
to determine the percentage and absolute frequency of parental expansions. 

In order to compare expansions with nonconlingent models of mature 
forms in parental speech, the latter had to be counted as well. Because of 
their greater density in a given period of time, noncontingent models of the 
five inflections were counted in only a sample of parent speech. This sam- 
ple conslsu of the four sets of 700 parent utterances that immediately pre- 
cede jwints II, III, IV , and V in the children’s speech, and is the same as that 
used in the comparison of normal and elliptic possessives in parent speech 
reported in Chapter 4. 

First, rank-order correlations were computed for each child separately 


Table 3 Methods of Relating Parental Response to Child Behavior 
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et al. (1969), found that maternal teaching styles during the preschool 
years were significantly related to school performance, with a higher rela- 
tionship to standardized achievement tests than to teacher’s ratings, and a 
higher relationship for girls than for boys. 

Recently, criticism of research that compares children or families from 
diSerent subcultural groups has increased; see, for example, Baratz and 
Baratz (1970) and Sroufe (1970). Sroufe has written “a methodological 
and philosophical critique” which should be considered one aspect of the 
important issue of the nature of objectivity in social science research. 
As Myrdal (1969) makes clear, it is impossible for social science research 
to be “objective" in the sense of “value-free.” AH social scicrjce research 
will be influenced by the moral and political valuations of the researcher. 
But these values should be made explicit rather than hidden, so that they 
can be challenged and discussed. 

Sroufe criticizes the implicit values in research on mother-child inter- 
action that is then used to justify educational attempts to change maternal 
behavior. The particular research he critidzed is by Bee and associates 
(1969). (This research differs from that by Hess and associates (1969) in 
that Hess’s families were all black, and social class comparisons were less 
important than analysis of significant maternal variables across the entire 
social class range.) No attempt will be made here to evaluate Bee’s re- 
search; see Bee, 1970 for her answer. Rather, the questions raised by Sroufe 
^11 be categorized so as to alert readers to significant issues in evaluating 
&ny research of this kind. 

First, questions must be raised about the underlying assumption that the 
poor performance of lower-class children on intelligence tests or in school 
is a last to be explained by limitations in the child home environment.' 

Fiograms in this ansa generally include some assessment of ‘'deficits” in 
lower-class children and “limitaiions” in some aspect of the lower<las5 
faimly environment, and a causal connection between the two is implied. 
(Sroufe, 1970, p. 140.) 

Second, once a particular research question has been selected, bias may 
intrude in the methods used to answer it. loipticic biases may affect the 
design of the experioiental sitoaCion by preventing the researcher from 
considering how a setting or task would be perceived by members of 
another group. Do all aspects of (he assessment situations carry the same 
meaning for aU subjects? That is, are they functionally equivalent in the 
behavior they elicit? Sroufe mentions such aspects as race of examiner, 
ability of the other to understand the examiner’s dialect, the mother's reac- 
tion to being in a university waiting room (where the mother-child inter- 
action was observed), her perception of the house-building task, and the 
effect of this on her directiveness of the child. Implicit biases may also 
affect how the researcher categorizes the behavior of the people he is 
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cognitive aspects. Basic gtaimnatical structures seem to bo I'™"* 
differences in the child's linguistic envrtoutttenl, whereas how childre 
lan^age to eJpress ideas may he mote vulnerable to environmental 
variation. 


SOCIAL CLASS COMPARISONS 

More general cognitive aspects of language use are the focus of most of 
the social-class comparisons of mother-child interactions. The work ot 
Hess and his associates (1968, 1969) will be considered first as an e^- 
ple, and then important questions that have been raised by others a u 
the validity of this body of research will be discussed. 

The work of Hess and his associates (1968, 1969) in Chicago was 
planned as a test of Bernstein’s ( 1961 ) hypothesis of a relation between a 
child’s cognitive development and his mother’s verbal ability, matern 
teaching style, and characteristic mode of family control. In the Hess y* 
measures of maternal behavior included observations of mother-chi 
behavior in structured tasks as well as from interviews. 163 Negro mothers 
from four socioeconomic levels were interviewed, tested, and brought to 
the university with their four-year-old children for a structured session o 
mother<hild interaction. Each mother was tau^t three tasks — two sorting 
tasks and the use ot an Etcb-a-Sketch board— and then asked to teach 
those tasks to her four-year-old child. Her maternal teaching style was 
monitored and analyzed. The children were subsequently given the Stan- 
ford-Binet IQ test, the Columbia Mental Maturity Sc^e, and the Sige 
Sorting Task, the last specifically selected as a measure of the child’s ability 
to use language as a cognitive tool. They were also followed through 
first two years in school. Hess and his colleagues found that aspects of the 
mother’s behavior — such as the specificity with which she gave directions 
(positively related) or the tendency to use imperative statements (nega- 
tively related) — conelated more highly with preschool measures of the 
child's performance (r — 0.67) than did a combined index of mother’s IQ, 
child's IQ, and social class (r — 0.47) (Hess and Shipman, 1968). 

To 56 of these 163 children, Stodokky (1965) administered the Pea- 
body Picture Vocabulary Test (PPVT) oim year later when the children 
were five years old. She then correlated the children’s scores wth a selected 
set of maternal variables from the year before and obtained a multiple 
correlation of 0.68. The best single predictor of the children’s PPVT scores 
was the mother’s vocabulary score on the Wechsler Adult Intelligence 
Scale. Aspects of the maternal teaebing styles which added most to the 
prediction were amount of rdnforcement and a “discrimination index, 
which measured the extent to whidi the mother isolated task-specific quali- 
ties of the environment. 

Finally, when the children were followed into the primary grades, Hess 
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the cook and the owner-director. We assumed that these children were 
sufficiently language-deprived by bdng in tlm environment 8 to 10 
hours a day that the stimulation added in this research should make 
an obse^^■abIe difference. Four matched trios were formed on the basis 
of each child’s chronological age, talkativeness, and initial level of language 
derelopment, as judged by his mean length of utterani^ in spontaneous 
speech during an orientation period, ^'ithia each trio, the children were 
randomly assigned to one of two treatment groups or a control group. 

One treatment group received 40 minuies a day of intensive and delib- 
erate expansions. If the child smd Dog bark when a dog was barking, the 
adult said Yes, the dog is barking. The second treatment group received 
exposure to an equal number of well-formed sentences that were not expan- 
sions. Since the adult tried to maintain a reasonable discourse agreement, 
the child’s comment Dog bark would in this treatment be followed by a 
nonexpansion such as Yes, but he won’t bite, or I guess he’s mad at the 
kilty. 

We called this second treatment “modeling,” but I now believe that label 
to be seriously inaccurate. Because the adult tried to maintain as much 
conversational relevance in this second treatment as in the first, while 
suppressing the expansions that come almost automatically to mind, the 
second treatment was chancierixed by a higher density of what Brown 
(penonal communicatioo) called “extensions” in the loogitudioal study 
of Adam. Eve. and Sarah. Both expanuoos and extensions are adult re- 
sponses that are contingent on the child’s previous utterance, but the nature 
of the contingency is slightly dififerem in the two cases. Expansions in their 
{West form express the meaning of (he child (as the adult understands it) 
in sjTitactically complete form. Exieosioos presuppose a particalar ex- 
pansion, but then build out from it along some dimension of meaning. It b 
this very limited contrast that was tested in Ihb mampulative eqjefiment 
(Cazden, 1965). In the discussion that follows, the second treatment will be 
labeled "e-xtension,” rather than “modeling.” 

Expansions and extensions are both provided spontaneously by parents. 
Frequently they occur in the same uiterancc. To the child’s Dog bark, the 
parent might respond Yes, the dog’s barking at the kitty. InCerpretatioB of 
the results of the experiment will rerum to the question of what happens 
vihea expansions and e.xtensions are artificially separated. But, first, back 
to the experiment itself. 

Two tutors were trained for thb research, and the children randomly 
assigned to them. Each child in the expansion and extension groups had 
an individual play session with one of the tutors every school day for three 
months. The sessions were held in two small rooms in the day-caic center 
normally used only for naps. Both rooms were equipped with toys and 
books selected to stimulate conversatroo. In the expansion treatment, pic- 
tures in the books w-ere used as stinnili for talk. In the extension treatment. 
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observing. The question of whether inkMJe-cJass investigators can make 
valid categorizations and ratings of the behavior of lowcf'class (especially 
Black) subjects should at least be raised . . unwittingly bias is not 
ruled out by the establishment of high mter-rater reliabilities. Such agreC' 
ment may only indicate similarities in meaning system, point of view, or 
training” (Sroufe, 1970. p. 142). 

Third, faulty or biased interpretations may be made from the data. Is 
the disUnction between a construct and a measure of that construct 
observed? 

As just one example from the Washington Project ... it was roneJoded that 
lower<1ass communicaiion patterns were Jess complex and less rich than 
those of the middle-claw mothcis. But number of clauses per sentence is not 
the Only possible measure of linguistic complexity, nor are number of words 
and adjecUve/verb ratios the only measure of richness. (Sroufe. 1970. p. 
142.) 


Are alternative interpretations of the data considered? For example, on 
one of Bee’s tasks. LC children made fewer key laps during a 2*minute 
aterval. tosfead of the MC children's performance being valued, Sroufe 
suggests that it could represent “rigid persistence in a meaningless, boring, 
instructions to do so from an adult** 

(1970, p. 143). 

Finely, is the critical distinction between correlation and causation 
l>»W «ilWn each social class group? 
'icvn.sftf ( group, did rooiher-child interaction scores 

o" '!>' cognilivc tasB" 

: ■ ’■?' Sroufe points out, when descriptive research 

indeed hein^^ home-training program, a causal link is 

indeed being mferred from conelational data. 


A Maiiipulnlive Exporinicnl (1-2C) 

to feoTr^ tf" n 1965) was originahy conceived 

onaSirnt ^ ik T <*“>“» 2C) from iL efiect of sheer 

SSs/n f »■"' than they 

could be separated m analyses of spontaneous speech. But I now tealirc that 

T , “ "rS >; >»» 

tmgent , me, action (2C alone). Thi. reconceptualizatlM is importmt be- 
canro of the .mpltcattons ot Ih.s paBfcula, research for eduoatto. 

The subjects of Bits esperimenl, who have been referred to in previous 
chapters, were 12 Black children, aged 28 to 3S months They were all 
attending a private dayatare center in Boston, where 30 children less than 
lour years old were cared lor by one teacher, with occasional help from 
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syntactic interference in the expacskm treatment. Researchers were not 
as sensitive to the syntactic aspects of dialect diiferences in 1965 as they 
are today. 

Still a third explanation is possible, separately or in conjunction with 
either of the other two. Artificial elevation of the expansion rate may depress 
attemional processes in the child. We know from many current studies of 
child development that stimuli of a certain degree of novelty — not too 
familiar and not too strange — command the greatest attention. The acquisi- 
don of language should be facilitated by those environmental events that 
enhance the child's attention to the adult's utterance and to relevant fea- 
tures of the verbal and nonverbal context in which it is spoken. In these 
particular experimental treatments, a greater degree of novelty may have 
been attained in the extension treatment. 

There may be an important lesson here for attempts to isolate specific 
features of the environment that affect a child's development. Campbell 
and Stanley describe the strategy that was the pattern for this experiment. 

The actual X [independent variable, here treatment) in any experiment i» a 
complex package of what will eventually be conccpiual'ized as several vari- 
ables. Once a strong and clear-cut effect has been noted, the course of science 
eonsists of further experiments which refine the X, leasing out those aspects 
which are most essential to the effect. (Campbell and Stanley, 1963, p. 203.) 

Trouble arises when isolation of an aspect of X disioru it. This may have 
happened when expansions were separated from the extensions with which 
they so frequently and naturally occur. As a refined conversational diet, 
they become uninteresting and may invite inattention. But one cannot con- 
clude that they are necessarily also impotent in iheir natural environment. 
Moerk (in press) offers a good discussion of this point. 

To my knowledge, no manipulative experiment has tested the effect of 
increased or more systematic exposure alone (1C). In her study of how 
Adam, Eve, and Sarah learned to say no, Dellugi (in press) discovered 
that the children learned the complex system of English auriltartes from 
very fragmentary' data and suggested that perhaps the acquisition of that 
system could be aided by more systematic presentation, in natural con- 
versation, of all the forms that auxiliaries can rake. Lavatclli (1970) sug- 
gests how the modeling of particular syntactic structures can be incor- 
porated into a Piagetian preschool curriculum. But neither suggestion has 
been experimentally tested. 

There b an interesting question about the timing of cnsironmental 
assistance. Docs cither exposure or contingent feedback, using a particular 
grammatical structure, make more difference w hen growth in knowledge of 
that structure is actiscly taking place? The growth curve for language 
dctrlopment in general h steepest between the ages of twx» and four jean. 
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the books were read, one each day. I did not try to determine whether 
qualitative differences between spoken and written language played any 
part in the results. The play sessions were monitored at regular intervals 
during the three-month period to ensure the separation of the critical 
interaeijon variables. Children m the control group received no treatment, 
but they were brought into the treatment rooms every few da)^ so that 
they would maintain familiarity with the materials and the tutors. 

Tape recordings w-cre made of each child's speech at the beginning, 
middle, and end of the three-month period. The tapes were transcribed 
by a secretary who was trained by a staff linguist and who wa-s ignorant 
of the treatment assignment of the children. The transcriptions were then 
c^ed according to strict rules. The dependent variables were six measures 
of syntactic deselopmcnl: one was a sentence imitation test, and five meas- 
ured aspects of the child’s spontaneous speech — mean length of utterance 
m mo^hemes. noun-phrasc index, verb complMity. copula index, and 
^-0 -sentence index. The last four indexes were devised for this research. 
Th^ measures are discussed in more detail in the Appendix. 
w/Zw'’ analjses were used to test the hypothesis that expansions 

would provrfc , he moit tfrmivc trcatmem. In ncilhtt anabais was there 
nu^ * «*pansions aid the acquisition of grammar. Contrary to 
Zn e«icnsion proved to be slightly more helpful 

than grammatical expansions. ^ ^ 

verbJrfdl^!!!!?' “f tot these resulu. First, the richness of 

a critical **”**** child's comprehension) may be 

to limit ihe» *'f treatment that focuses on grammatical structure lends 
the trammatvvf ? Presumed meaning of the child, and tends to limit 
?v c?raT. Child; focus on the idea, 

and introduces mo * "i'* the presumed meaning of the child 

rf™cn« to capret, those ralatod 
then leaminB imv '^*>’*’oclic rules is akin to concept formation, 
tasSn«The oroTc,,?' " "oncriterial nttribu.es-fot 

process of first-ianpu inflection for plurality. If the 
hi which hypothesn «e “ “”“'™«ion of scientific theory. 

—not casiJr— to Icam.” '"■"’'""'•eil laneuagc may be harder 

at.cm'p'l'm'c’;™!, rSs'r^lTh'"’' ” t" 

narenfs cnont-kn^r,.,.! a tcgraphic Utterances far more often than 
the child’s inicnded ^ expansions probably misinterpret 

mr sich e™ "■» acquishion of gram- 

h^s Je mL n ""Tr "'"I’M »■! inlerferc wim 

md 0^^' , b ■“'« "‘"'■'"ees between children 

and tutors may have produced erroneous espa„,io„s and therefore more 
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is achieved by contingent adult responses — expansions or extensions. From 
the beginning. Brown and BeKugi suggested thb broader view; 

*Ihe meanings that are added {in expansions] by functors seem to be nothing 
less than the basic terms in whidi we construe reality. ... It seems to us 
that a mother in expanding speech may be teaching more than grammar; 
she may be teachbg something like a worid>view. (Brown and Beltugi, 1964, 
pp. 142-143.) 

Bruner has many times (1966, for example) emphasized the importance 
of such reciprocal relationships for cognitive development in general. 

In the section on correlation data (IB) the probable importance of 
environmental assistance to the development of syntax was contrasted with 
the development of meaning. Two recent manipulative experiments con- 
firm that contrast. Ammon and Ammon found that ‘*vocabuIary training” 
was more effective than “sentence training” with preschool Black children 
in the San Francisco Bay area. Two separate groups of children were each 
randomly divided among a vocabulary treatment, a sentence structure treat- 
ment, and a control group. 

Children who received vocabulary (raining recognized and produced more 
of the target words than children in (he sentence training and control groups. 
Sentence training did not affect performance on a Sentence Imitation Test 
eontaining the target constructions. There were no transfer effects from 
vocabulary to syntax or vice versa, but vocabulary training did increase the 
general variety of words produced in an interview. (Ammon and Ammon, 
1970, p. 7.) 

Moore (1971) cootrasted an extension rreatjnent with what he called 
“paUcming,” adapted from Berciler-Engclniann (1968). for four-ycar-old 
Black children in Roxbury. While iberc were ireataent differences on 
intelligence test scores and measures of communication effccthcncss, there 
were no treatment differences on the one measure of syntactic development, 
a sentence imitation test, despite the fact that one of the treatments (pat- 
enting) included a great deal of practice in imitation itself. 

Note that in contrast to the acquisition of language structure, acquisition 
of meaning is never finished. With accelerating social change, adult lexicons 
sre probably growing even more rapidly than in the past. Consider just the 
(ccent shift from frequenc)' of space terms like module to conservation 
terms like biodegradable. At least with regard to this aspect of language 
development, interesting questions about envirxwimcnial assistance continue 
to «ppl> at all ages. 

Research that differentiates among the many aspecu of language dcsel- 
fTWfn{ and tests their differential vulnerabtlity to environmental diffcrettccs 
isMircmely importanL But ultimately we will understand how (he environ- 
ment affects any aspect of langua^ onfy when we imderjtard more fuffy 
bow language m in turn related to other a.specix of coptition. 
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For particular features, the curve would be steepest at shorter intervals 
during that period. One hypothesis is that exposure to examples of those 
features would be particularly potent at that time. Imagine an experiment 
as follows: Child A hears lots of plurals before his language system is at 
the stage of incorporating them. Then (somehow) plurab are eliminated 
from his environment for a period of some months. Child B hears them 
only during the one period when he is likely to be learning them. Child C 
hears them throughout, as in normally the case. Would the course or rate 
of acquisition of plurals by the three children be different as a result? 


An alternative hypothesis is possible. If perception is more separated 
from production, input from the environment may be undistorted by the 
Iter of the child's momentary level of language structure and somehow 
stored intact for later Mgnitive ose That is a possible implication of Piaget’s 
experiments on the child’s spontaneous improvement in memory of a series 
of sucks graduated in height (Inheidcr. 1969). We don’t know how the 
ca^ctty to make use of experience is related to the capacity to respond to it. 

n the effects of interaction on the acquisition of syntax. Brown, Caz* 
den and BeUugl (1969) conclude: 


W.1I ^ I!*"! ‘he many kinds of grammatical exchange in discourse 

‘t* nchest data available to the child in his search for a 
nected static ^ difficult to derive a grammar from bearing uncon- 
Ind Imvr r!" V '! the invariance of quantity 

soace Th? et, looking at liquids in containers and objects In 

undergo as they shuttle ^ suspect that the changes sentences 

data that mo.» yi ^ person* in conversation are, similarly, the 

reril7T‘^ «™'"" -1 ■ ■ ■ 

vary significantlv i '**** linguistic environments at home do 

i, » Z” "bl ’i d ’ oI «.po~.= 

an nnZri“„f ® has proved 

...inrde, IB™,, c„d„, BeirrPSrprTZ^^?.™' 

ment M'lhe'r^e 0^ the negative results of the experi- 

i. should be resLL rau'rof theT^ 

S!eLion,'*'Th“d"’’'' by“epa,a\tog°expa“i™s' from 

mZZr t d , by looking for effects on syntactic 

mZn Z,'h 'u ‘’ZT t"'' !’'«“« a bcantifnl dis- 

cussron of the attempts by bnman i„fa„B to "ealibrafe" their observauons 
with those of another person, and to seek evidence that their calibration 
has been made. Vouslly, when an ndnlt points, the child follows the adnll's 
movements and then looks back to check his response. Verbally, calibration 
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Table 5 Percentages of S)'sten>atically Sampled Utterances in the Homes 
ol Two 12»Month Infants, Showing the Source of AH Utterances 
and the Sources of Infant-Directed Utterances 


Source of Utterance 

Smith Family, So 

Jonet Family, So 

ALL UTTERANCES 

Mother 

22 

11 

Father 

18 

4 

Baby 

35 

15 

Other (guests, radio, TV) 

25 

70 

INFANT-DIRECTED UTTERANCES 

Mother 

67 

73 

Father 

30 

24 

Guests 

3 

3 


Source: FriedJander, IS7I. 


within any given adult-child ratio, conversation was affected by how staff 
responsibilities were allocated. “When two staff were on duty with a group 
of six children, the junior of the two tended to talk less and interact less 
with the children than when she was alone in charge of the group" (Tizard 
et al., in press). Adults as well as children are influenced by power rela- 
tions inherent in speech situations. We sorely need more studies of how 
features of complex organizations influence behavior and thereby affect 
the child’s development. 

Row 3 affects rows I and 2 (Table 1) if the speakers in the child’s 
environment have different beliefs about language and children. Whether 
adults talk to cluldren at all before the children themselves begin to talk, 
whether they try to respond to the child as often as possible, how much 
they simplify their speech — all these behaviors «ill be influenced by parental 
beliefs as well as by how busy the parents are at other activities. 

Parental attitudes toward language can be inferred from their behavior 
or tapped directly in interviews. Fricdlander describes one of his subjects: 
One mother often became involved in rather long and complicated dialogues 
with her baby in which the baby’s only parttdpation consisted of occasional 
coos, babbles, or grunts. Thb observation docs not necessarily imply that 
the mother was indifferent to the probability that the baby did not under- 
stand the meaning content of her speerfr and that the dialogues were essen- 
tially non-reciprocal. Perhaps a more suitable interpretation would be that 
she appeared to regard the baby as a perfectly satisfactory conversational 
cotnpanion who did not need to speak at length in order to be regarded as 
®peer (Friedlander, in press). 

Expansions can be reconstrued here, too. They seem to express parental 
conviction that the child means something when he talks and parental 
concern to communicate successfoUy with ban. Maybe the correlation that 
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The Nonliiiguistic Environment (3A— C) 

The nonltnguistic envifomnent may affect the child’s language devel(^ 
ment in two ways. It certainly affects the nature of the language the child 
hears and the patlems of interaction he eopsgcs in; that is, part of the effect 
of row 3 (Table 1) will be mediated throu^ rows 1 and 2. The nonlin- 
piistic environment also has an effect more directly by influencing the ways 
in which the child attends to and processes whatever language he hears. 


INDIRECT EFFECTS 

Nonlinguistic aspects of the child's environment can be influential in at 
least three ways: differences in who speaks to the child, differences in 
charactenstics of the context or situation in which the conversation takes 
p ace, and differences in attitudes of the speaker toward language and 
toward the child. 

Consider under the seneml label ••spenber" anyone who speaks in the 
presence ol the chad or directly lo him. WTielher that person is an adult. 
"" ^ 

mtetaction. The dillerence between adult and child has been hypothesized 
'“''“■•dlass differences in child language. On the other 
for ‘c that "children seem to possess a special sense 

We S ? yo“n8« Swings or friends" (1971, p. 445). 

% M interaction among siblings and peers. 

dat7nn .s. '^ho actually has collected 

See-aetS , envhonmen. ,3A). Using a Le-sampling. 

two uraduarcf T system, lie made recordings in the homes of 

S aSVi m m '^■■"on'l-old infants. Tublu 5 gives 

It is striking h^’ n ' source of those utterances directed to the infant, 
h n. r»S LT™ ™ so" of “O'"''"-'" 

•me JonTsTm^w h^ ThTf ' ""“''1 “i"' ■» "'"S' 

As Dart of a^st A r "'"osaai father described above in section fll- 
fin p,S dise™.^ “ =”5“. Tiznrd ct al. 

hitdi oualitv convf .■ o'S'0‘'“onaI conditions that affect how often 

eSt whS ,h I a" '“*»■ “■ooSh that is important. Nurs- 
also ctara^m? nhildrens langnage development was'^highesl were 
of aie neatn taff ‘"“P'*'”" of children nader teee years 

loSiof nf “"">>‘5:. Md greamr staff autonomy. IHtere the 

with ihp h young Children was high, the staff was preoccupied 

with the burdens of physical cam. Whem stuff turnover was high, the 
adults were less apt lo know die children well cuongh to understand thei, 
immature speech. Where staff autonomy was low, the adult saw her job 
more as minding’ the children under the eye of her supervisor.” Finally. 
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rices (nonverbal IQ), the Crichton Vocabulary Scale, and the English 
version of the Peabody Vocabulary Test (EPVT). One year later, the 
children were pven the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children (WISC). 

The correlations in Table 6 are indepeiident of number of children in 
the family or the sample child’s ordinal position. Brandis and Henderson 
conclude that a chOd’s measured alnliiy, particularly on more verba] tests, 
is related to the extent to which mothers respond to their child's questions 
and give explanations — in sliort, to the mother's orientation toward “the 
relevance of language” (1970, p. 106). 

Bernstein's second questionnaire also tapped maternal attitudes 
toward the use of language in difterent domains of family life. The mothers 
u'ere asked to imagine “If parents could not speak, how much more difficult 
do you think it would be for them to do the following things with young 
children who had not yet started school?” (Bernstein and Henderson, in 
press). Eleven statements were presented, of which four dealt with the 
transmission of skills (for example, “Teachtug them everyday tasks like 
dressing, and using a knife and fork"); five dealt with aspects of social 
control (for example. "Helping them to work things out for themselres"); 
and two were “dummies.” included to make the purpose of the Interview 
Jess obvious. The responses of 50 MC and 50 LC mothers were analyied: 

Although greater emphasis was placed on the difficulty of dealing with 
the situations described in the person (social control) area atl the mothers, 
the dilTerence between the responses of the midd]e<Uss mothers in relation 
to the two areas of statements was significantly greater than the difference 
between the responses of the working<tass mothers. Middle-class mothen 
place much greater emphasis upon the difficulty of doing the things described 
in the person area than the wojVwg-elass mothers, hot they placed much 
less emphasis upon the difficulty o{ doing the things described in the alill 
area than the working-class mothm. "niis highly significant interaction effect 
illustrates the polansation of the responses of middlc<l4ss mothers In rela- 
lion to the two areas of statements. (Bernstein and Henderson, in press.) 

The mean scores presented by Demsidn and Henderson (1970) are 
graphed in Figure 1 to help make these rclationihipi clear. 

like other «tv ironmental variables, adult attitudes may have a pervasive 
effect on a child’s genera! development or a more differential effect on lan- 
guage alone. In a study of mother-child interaction in two white social- 
class groups during the baby’s first star of life, Tullin (1970) four»d 
examples of both. Middle-class mothers both iniiiatcd more vocalaations 
to their infants and rwpeoded more frequently and more quickly to them. 
In seeking cxplanaikms for these results, Tullin and Kagan (19701 com- 
tnem — 
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we initially found between rate of language development and frequency 
of expansions (section 2B) should be interpreted as a correlation between 
development and such attiiudinal variables as parental conviction and 
concern (section 3B), of which expansions are only one expression. 

In his large research project on the role of language in primary socializa- 
tion m London, Bernstein obtained information on maternal attitudes 
toward language through interviews with the mothers before the children 
started school at five years of age and again in the last year of the infant 
school when the children were seven (Brandis and Henderson, 1970; 
Bernstein and Henderson, in press). Two indices of maternal behavior were 
established: the Communication Index (Cl) and the Index of Communi- 
cation and Control (ICC). Two questions in the first interview asked how 
the mother would respond when her child wanted to chat in various set- 
tings— w/ien you're around the house or when you're in a 5 /id/>— and how 
she would answer or evade a set of difficult questions such as Why do 
leaves fall off the tree? or Where do I come from? The mother's responses 
were scaled to yield the Cl. A mother with a high score on this index 
encourages her child's conversation and questions. For the ICC, the answers 
to these two questions were supplemented with the answers to three others, 
which asked the mother how she controlled her child, whether she explained 
the reasons (or her actions, and what value she saw in toys. 

Bernstein and his colleagues predicted that measures of the child's lan- 
guage and iotellectual ability would be more highly correlated with such 
indices of the mother’s behavior and attitudes than with the more global 
variable of social class. This prediction was borne out for the 174 children 
within the working-class schools, where most of the parents were in the 
lowest four categories of a tO-point social-class scale based on parental 
occupation and education. Within the middlc-class schools, on the other 
hand, the ability test scores were more related to social class, either because 
the social^class range was greater here or because a more sensitive maternal- 
behavior index was needed to discriminate among MC families (Brandis 
and Henderson, 1970). Table 6 gives the rorrelations within the working- 
class area between four “ability” tests and social class (in the first column) 
and the maternal index (in the second column). The first three tests were 
given when the child entered school at age 5: the Raven Progressive Mat- 


Table 6 Ability Tests; Worldng-Class Area 


Test 

Correlations with 
Social Class 

Correlations with 
Maternal Index Score 


Matrices 

0.179 



Crichton 

0.163 



EPVT 

0.137 

0.251 


Wise 

0.25 

0.38 
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Figure 1 Relevance ol Language to Socialization. 



Souree Bernstein and Hendemn 

to attempt to interact with their intanis. One working^laM melhef *1*® 
constantly spoke to her daushter lamettied that her friends chastised her 
for “talking to the kid like she was three years old." A common working- 
elMS philosophy appeared to be that only after the child began to talk was 
it important for the mother to speak back. 

Secondly, working<lass mothen tended to feci that they could have little 
mfliMnce on the development of their children. . . . This philosophy may 
be indicative of a general sense of fatalisro which develops when working- 
class people find that they arc often powerless to effect changes in their 
environment. (Tulkin and Kagan. 1970. pp. 5-6.) 

Tulkin and Kagan’s two explanations suggest a differential and a pervasive 
influence respectively. 

For all research on parental attitudes and beliefs, Fricdlander’s com- 
ments apply. 

It must be e«dcnt that variables of this nature are very hard to specify, 
and perhaps impossible to express in terms of “clean" relationships between 
cause and effect. Yet the door must be open to recognize these attitudinal 
souTOs of variation as being among the most powerful there are in estab- 
lishing the quality of the communicadon in which the infant and young child 
serves his linguistic apprenticeship. (Fricdlander, 1970, p. 46.) 

DIRECT EFFECTS 

Turn now to hypotheses about more direct effects of the nonlinguistic 
environment on the children’s reception of whatever language he hears. 
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looks or sounds “correct,” regardless <rf its relation to the child’s intemal 
mental organization. This distinctioo is Important not only in language. 
(See Click, 1968, and Werner, 1937). Scheflier discusses the same con- 
trast in the evaluation of classroom performance in general: 

Turning first to classroom performance, it is important to stress the 
subtlety and delicacy of the teacher’s interchange with the student. A crude 
demand for effectiveness eauly translates itself into a disastrous emphasis 
on externals simply because they are easier to get hold of than the central 
phenomena of insight and the growth of understanding. In an important 
essay of 1904, John Dewey distinguished between the inner and outer atten- 
tion of children, the inner attention involving the “first-hand and personal 
play of mental powers” and the external "manifested in certain conventional 
postures and physical attitudes rather than in the movement of thought.” 
Children, he noted, "acquire great dextenty in exhibiting in conventional 
and expected ways the form of attention to school work." The “supreme 
mark and criterion of a teacher.” according to Dewey, is the ability to bypass 
externals and to “keep track of (the child's) mental play, to recognize the 
signs of its presence or absence, to know how it is initiated and maintained, 
how to test it by results attained, and to test apparent results by it.” The 
teacher “plunged prematurely into the pressing and practical problem of 
keeping order in the schoolroom.” Dewey wanted, is almost of necessity 
going “to make supreme the matter of external attention.” Without the 
reflective and free opportunity lo develop his theoretical conceptions and 
his psychological insight, he is likely to “acquire his technique in relation 
to (he ouward rather than the inner mode of attention.” Effective classroom 
performance surely needs to 6e judged in relation fo the subtle engagement 
of (his inner mode, difficult as it may be to do so. (Scheffler, 1968, p. 9.) 
Parents, at least when their children are young and language develop- 
ment is most rapid, concentrate on the inner meaning of their child's speech, 
sure in the conviction that as the child’s capacity and need to express more 
complex ideas grows, so the forms in his language will change accordingly. 
Teachers would do well to concentrate there too. 


SEQUENCING INSTRUCTION 

It is natural to assume that any educational effort is more effective if 
the objective can be analyzed into component parts and these taught 
sequentially on some radonal bash. But it is by no means certain that this 
is indeed so for all kinds of objectives. 

Gagne, who developed the concept of learning hierarchies, distinguishes 
between intellectual skills and verbalizable knowledge, and reports research 
that suggests that “a learner may acquire certain intellectual skills from a 
presentation that is quite disorganized when viewed as a sequence of 
verbalizable knowledge” (Gagne. 1968, p. 4). Oral language objectives 
are a mixture of intellectual skills (from the discrimination of speech 
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dren with any degree of receptive disability such as deafness may be seri- 
ously affected. Friedlander seeks both to “evaluate and enrich the subjective 
language experience of very young chQdren with moderate and severe 
hearing losses and receptive language disabilities'* (Friedlander, 1970). 
See also Wyatt’s (1969) discussion of communication disorders in children. 

The “noise” that may mask language signals, or at least draw attention 
away from them, is not auditory noise alone. It may be tactful or visual 
as weU. Kagan (1968) found that when mothers talk to their four-month- 
old infants, college-educated mothers provide more of what he caUs “dis- 
tmctive vocalization.” When talking to their infants, these mothers less often 
provided simultaneous tactile or kinesthetic stimulation by touching, tick- 
Img, or picking up the infant. Because collet-educated mothers generally 
have children whose language develops faster, a correlation can be hypothe- 
sized between distinctive vocalization by the mother and rate of language 
development in the child. But whether distinctive vocalization really makes 
any difference is not yet known. 

The same kind of presumptive evidence of correlation exists for lan- 
guage heard over TV. Language from that source is different in many 
ways from language in face-to-face conversation. One difference is that 
language heard over TV comes in a highly nondistinctive form simultane- 
ously with attention-grabbing visual stimuli. Because lower-class children, 
who watch the most TV, are also those who score lowest on language tests, 
a correlational relationship is assumed (3B), but (as with distinctiveness) 
visual noise may in fact not matter at all. 

The child's own activity may also interfere with his attention by pro- 
viding proprioceptive noise for the reception of verbal stimuli, but wc 
know nothing about how this happens, or even whether it does. 


Implications for Elducation 

The picture of preschool environmental assistance, incomplete though 
It is, raises questions about the more deliberate assistance we call “educa- 
tion. Three issues will be discussed: adult attention to outward form or 
inward substance, sequencing instniction, and generalizability beyond lan- 
guage to other curriculum objectives, particularly learning to read. Addi- 
tional issues are raised in Chapter 10. 


OUTWARD FORM VERSUS INNER SUBSTANCE 
Earlier discussion that contrasted nile-governed errors with uoanalyzed 
chunks of superficially more mature behavior (section IB) suggested that 
adults may interfere with a child's learning if they press for behavior that 
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given task. The curriculum sequence need not be evident to ® ““j 

ftraint. However, the teacher can use the sequence to 
each chUd and how he is progressing through the hierarchy 
nick, 1967, p. 14.) 

I„ ,he mtroduadon to tbit book. 1 that 

about language, beyond aimply ming tt well thcmselvet TwyuUe^ 
such knowledge can now be specified. Fitst, teachers must ptoinde a schM 
rnlnZnt in both language the 

books) and in provocations to ^ 

an environment seems to happen very natura y i y 
schoot-preschool or beyond-the language 

fully ^er without the teacbefs deliberate attentron. She “ 

selionseLs about her own language-Wh t 

distributes her talking attention during the day. to™ ■ ^ . 

he able to listen diagnostically to die children’s "" 

progress toward increasingly adequate oral and ® ^ 

L needed without imposing an arbitrary ‘ many sug- 

ing process we don't fully understand. fCa^en, p’ -doTicaily such 
gestions for such diagnosis at the preschool level.) , ,,5 

diagnostic listening must not Interfere with responding at the moment, y 
and intently, to the ideas the child is trying to express. 

OENERALIZABfLITY TO OTHER EDUCATIONAL GOALS 

Sonre etilics of traditional public schools, 
called “open education" with dangerous vagueness ““f „ 

artempis to teach achool subjects with “ p,^.k„own teacher 

their native language. QuotaUons from Jo • 

and writer, and Philip Momson, » j jpn'iculura development 

many yean in the Elementary Science Study cumcuiu 
project, show how persuasive these arguments are. 

First, John Holt: 

Bill Hull [duiiiur’r uoie: the teacto 1 

cnee said to me. “If we taught ''""’7^° a very imponam 
thought at first he was joking. By now I >“1'“ ^5l"\;hildren to .peak. How 
truth. Suppose we decided that we experts would aoalyM 

would we go about it? First, some cot „_,,ate "speech skills.” We 
speech and break it down into a wot P , child must 

would probably say that, laozuace before he can he Uughi to 

be taught to make all the sounds of hi» la ^ ^ . sounds, easiest and 

speak the language itself. Doubttes we ^IdJ.st 

commonest ones first, harder and rarer perhaps, in order 

teach infanu these sounds, working ° ^ n,iny educators— 

not to “confuse" the child — “confuse is a 
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sounds to the ability to shift to the fisteoer’s perspective) and verbalizable 
knowledge (word meanings), but the fonncr predominate. 

Controversy over the role of sequence parallels the controversy between 
part-task and whole-task iastnictioDal procedures. 


Educators who have been iDfiuenced by the programed-insfruction move- 
ment take It as self-evident that the best way to teach a complex skill is to 
an yze n into compooenl subskills and subcoocepts, then teach each of these 
m mm Cast in different language such an approach is a part-task method, 
to be contrasted with the whole-task method in which the student is required 
to perform the terminal behavior as best be can from the very beginning of 
traming. (Anderson, 1968. p. 207.) / a 


• ^1.*! alternatives, note that all oral language leam- 

ing that takes plaa before the child goes to school (whether to preschool, 
S^ade) takes place on a nonsequenced, whole-task 
. .' ^ ^ ^ surrounded by examples of mature speech behavior 

participate as best he can from the very begirming. 

the chance to par- 

nlexitv Vwhat ^ interaction with this manageable com- 

Other than ^ language system. 

Snow (I97n*and fh^ simplification of adult language which 

of what the «^sions and extensions, there is no sequendng 

i k environmental assistance the chiM gels. 

^ponl^Slu it " «q«ntial tuition based on an analyst of 

bcgioning.nocatefoLypicI^jSb"' 

ment ihereforr nrr«^^ ^ ** Oral language develop- 

best way to continue instn^i”*^- ibe argument that the 

teis. And as Anderson ( loSJ” ”1°”' ” od l>>» wMc-last 

between these two inslracfiontal™ selection 

other areas of the school ^ “ 

a list “ 

nee* rather than a flow cha?S^S,ta »" 

self also in the Ga*„e Ua^ 

A formal curriculum sequence has 

of classroom organization The ~ “cessary impljcafions for the style 
Engelmann-s (lldel T "" ^ ^ereiter and 

quires the participaUon of all chfldrea in in *“ * '"3°°*'’ 

on the part of either chfld „r teacher '’’"'a 

in a classroon. whose organiita i tTa ^ " 

situations, the child b free to S''fte“""^ ’'‘"a "" 

activifiM n-;»hm • 1- ^ *‘“m the room, to choose his own 

aemme, whim cerum tatthons. and m ,pe„d „ ,a„g n, „ a 
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man meanings and sounds. Tlie ,a» material for the 
cesses consists of a rich set of pairings of mcamngs 

what language in the context of ongoing ^ ‘^iZ- 

must learn relationships between oral language written 

and letters of the alphabet. But a rich set of painngs of ““1 “nd i™nten 

language is much less available. It is avadable when ° 

wh5e sUting on an adult’s lap (not when read to » P“ 

school); it Is available when "ring and asks 

cials; it is availabie whenever the chdd pomts to any g 

IVte’r thnt my.-; and it is available whenesjr the 

write. Provision of a rich set of sound-word painngs can 

dciiberatcly planned environments— m the classtoo ■ 

necessary pairings don’t jus. happen for wntten language at school as they 

do for oral language at home. ^ n?admc may 

In school, reading instruction that proceeds fro Children can take 

be mote effective than the other ^y around. .*''“5 
place in several ways that differ in their ce^mve always start by 

English infant schools (Cazden, 1971). children ^ “ °l 

dictating to their teacher and then sometrmm “PP ^ ''““Xmpson 
this case, they compose but do not wnte. Wt sentences by 

materials described in Chapter 5. the children P . . ju-gestions 
selecting prewrittea word cards. Accordmg to . Chomsky ac- 

(1971a: 1971b)-and Montessori's before he^ ^^ 

knowledges— the child would compose at the level of j 

by selecting letters made of plastic, sandpaper. j 

Mackay and ntompson materials have letter 
All th«e methods minimae initial demands for 

intellectual task of handwriting itself thou^ we motivation was 

?;?,.!re'!’iSirromirn?Tn.<riri,m 

teaching to learning. But he has grme f”"^' 7unclionings of 

of building on the child's strengths, what make “trans- 

ehildr=n--Lueh as die power o( ’’eximmion." ™ 

formations,’’ and the P<”*’": ^ known: Cutsennaire rods 

lummalerialsdesignedlorthectoroomac U ^ prittanica Press) in 

in mathematics and Words irt Color (Ency open Gattecno has 

reading Mom reeenlly (b’ew "i J.!.!!’ m Seam one- 

worked with a Canadian film pindnccr, I P . u,cd to present 

minum -pop.np’’ films in which animamm ■“'“’'ff"” 3,. ,l 

to the ehildnw data on how the written language s)smm works. 
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we would not let the child hear much ordinary speech but would only expose 
him to the sounds we were trying to teach. . . . 

Suppose we tried to do tlus; what would happen? What would happen, 
quite simply, is that most children, before they got very far, would become 
baffled, discouraged, humiliated, and fearful, and would quit trying to do 
what we asked them. If, outside of our classes, they lived a normal infant's 
life, many of them would probably ignore our “leaching” and learn to 
speak on their own If not, if our control of their lives was complete (the 
dream of loo many educators), they would lake refuge in deliberate failure 
and silence, as so many of them do when the subject is reading. (Holt, 1967, 
pp. 56-37.) ® 


Then Philip Morrison; 

First and chief of all the learned activities of man is language. The 
reader may perhaps recall that charming little boy who pouts a challenge to 
you out o the Berlitz ads. The advertisement boasts that the child can 
If .• grammar, tonal constructions and all— at a highly 

I *'*•” hoguist writes, '‘the child is 

* He controls ... the phonetic system of his language; he 
tis. * fr^matical core; he knows and uses ihe basic vocabulary of 
lif. course he has a lot to learn; but that remains true through 

of 1 mvariable success in learning this complex and subtle 

of Iwfn i S, convinces us that we tend to underestimate the abiUHes 
stuSn, « cWld has to Jeam to speak, the excellent 

posts for certainly sign- 

Posw for those who would design curricula 

themsdvM°.!!Iof at language development. Still, some observations force 
work The s^ylc I" Il'ich we seek to 

Iry again lea n " 7 ° speak make mistakes, many of them. They 

and they make faJd '"** progress, 

toims whoa, nMi^ts 

I^eaminn a f., ^ i and not soon displayed. . . . 

normally proceed^toTSh Kne^"l^r'”'’ 

Seems bv s whni?./ r ■ teammg u not all to be managed, it 

anslere, sometimes baroq^lJJir,’, m*’'"'' r™'”'’ 
recall but productive ux of 1 ^* '**' imparting not mere 

different? Or teaming histo^ about science be 

(Morrison, 1964, pp. 65-66.)^ «>»hmetic or wnimg, for that matter? 

It is tempUng to agtee with Holt and Morrison. Bnt in genernlizing from 

riSrif '^nTIff'’ “ P'PPP “ P"“'“P 

- I™ ■"'* •>»” “"Ply*' the Ptitical chat- 

actenstics of a rich environment in each case 

Consider, ns a,, enample, the differences between learning to talk and 
learning to read. In oral language the child has to leatn relationships be- 
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ween meanings and sounds. The raw material for ■'>' 

eesses consish, of a rich set of pairing of f 'rding 

what language in the contest of ongomg espermnee .s In readmg, the c 

must learn relationships between oral d wrTtM 

and lettem of the alphabet. But a ri* ,l”hM ” r” d to 

language is much iess avaiiable. It is ^art rf a group in 

while sitting on an adult’s lap (not when read to “ P“" ® 

school); it is available when the bouncing ball accompanies ^ 
cials; it is available whenever the child points to -y f^e To 
IPte’r m, say?-, and it is available T“T„Trint 000 ^ 11 ;! into 
write. Provision of a rich set of sound-word Pa^“S* p’" ^ 
deliberately planned environments— m the classroo 

necessary pairings don’t jnsl happen for written language at school they 

do for oral language at home. rpidine mav 

In school, reading instruction that procce* from t ^ ,^,. 1 , 
be more effective than the other viray around. g ^ demands In 
place in several ways that differ in their cognuive ” swrt by 

English infant schools (Carden. 1970. "Trinttas. I" 

dictating to their teacher and then so.""™'' !l°fMacVay and Tompson 
thu ease, they compose -o. do "O. «nm. W h ^e M-^^ylmnces'^ by 
materials described in Chapter 5. »«« ': rviMntVv’s suecestions 

selecting prewritten word card,. Sfky »=- 

(I971a, 1971b)-and *<'’“’u,Twel of itnJMdnal letters 

knowledgcs-the child would compose at ^„y,erial. (The 

by seleeiing leliers made o( P'^'^’ ^TtoKr cards for a laler slage, loo.) 

Mackay “"d Thompson malcnals ha laborious and non- 

All three methods minimire »-e should note lhal Read’s 

intellectual task of handwriting ^ motivation was 

(1970) preschool spellers even coped with that but com- 

high. The relative merit ol .he ihrec me.bods is an rmtorrant 

plctely unrcsearchcd question ^ opportunities for providing 

TV or film ofler particularly Morrison. Cattegno 

data for the acquisition 1“"^- for successfully subordinating 

(1970) cites learning to talk as a succest very specific ways 

teaching to learning. But he has gw functionings of 

of building on the child's .j— ~ the power to make “tntns- 

children" — such as the power of -af-tmciions." Gattegno's curricu- 
formations," and the power to M known: Cuisennaire rods 

lum materials designed for the C3» (Encyclopedia Brittanica Press) in 

in mathematics and Words InC ^ 1971). Cattegno has 

reading. More recently Joseph Koenig, to create one- 

worked with a CanadiM techniques arc used to present 

minute “pop-up" films language system works: Its cen- 

to the child raw data on now w 
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we would not let the child bear much ordinary speech but would only expose 
him to the sounds we were tiying to teach. . . . 

Suppose we tried to do this, what would happen? What would happen, 
quite simply, is that most children, before they got very far, would become 
baffled, discouraged, humiliated, and fearful, and would quit trying to do 
what we asked them If, outside of oor classes, they lived a normal infant'* 
life, many of them would probably ignore our “leaching” and learn to 
speak on their own If not, if our control of their lives was complete (the 
dream of too many educators), they would take refuge in deliberate failure 
and silence, as so many of them do when the subject is reading. (Holt, 1967, 
pp. 56-57 ) 


Then Philip Morrison' 

First and chief of all the learned actiWties of man is language. The 
reader may perhaps recall that charming Imle boy who pouts a challenge to 
you out of the Berlitz ads. The advertisement boasU that the child can 
speak Kwe— difficult grammar, tonal constructions and all— at a highly 
practical level By the age of four to six.” one linguist writes, “the child is 
hailrffM*!!' controls ... the phonetic system of his language; he 

It,. J"® grammatical core; he know, and uses the basic vocabulary of 
lif. ^ course he has a lot to team; but that remains true through 

tn«i rtf .1, * ^variable success in learning this complex and subtle 

o?chndi‘™S.' 'hat we tend to underestimate the abilities 

«udent J*'® * motivation a child has to leam to speak, the excellent 

Jost frt kJ" « ‘he ‘esk are certainly sign- 

Posw for those who would design curricula 

the^eil«^«rt!f^'’‘ I^guage development. Still, some observations force 
wor? -S,. rtt?,?.f“ """h for the style in which we seek to 

Irv aeait. ‘ mistakes, many of them They 

' r™ of contexts, formal 

/o™. I-™ »11 -m of worts Sri 

oomslly proceed" tag^sS ‘““’/"I 

seems bv a whoiiw i • i " ‘-earning is not all to be managed, it 

»nTex, a cheeS o^ """ ™I»rt»ot. A rich 

•oslcte, sonict™, bstoq^'h^ ll*’""'- ‘O”'™” 

recall but productive ui of *hc condition for imparting not mere 

different'’ Or leaminn i.-^ Should learning about science be 

SrT^o, 

It is lemptiog ,o oereo with Hoi, a„d Morrison. But in Eenetolizing from 

Srifamcrdff° ^ “ P“”“‘ 

oMrSf oT and then analyze the critical char- 

acteristics of a nch environment in each case. 

Consider, as an example, the dilfaonoos between leamiuE to talk and 
learning to read. In oral language the child has to leam relationships be- 
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Bilingualism 


No togoage is spoken a 

most neutral, noojud^ental law! tor tne 
guage may be spoken is “variety”: 

Tte term variety . . . merely J^rerl'am olhrytrielSTaTwell, 

verbal repertoire. Its use ^ ^ I, „[ o,e phonologleal. leaieal, 

These ean be speelHed by ^ “riet'esl manifest. Their tune- 

and grammatical differences that they ( dialects are derived only 

tional allocations, howeve,-as language. from any 

from socielal observation of their '“o" " 23.) 

ebaraererislies of the codes .h«ns«lves (F.sbman, 1970, P- ) 

A variety may be regional, “^''ft“’',“i'K'spSms. The term 

tional, etc., depending on the chara c initially and basically 

“dialec.” is prrpetly reserved f"' 22). It is in 
represent divergent geographic ongins 1 ’ gigcic adults and 

this sense that it can be applied to the language of many b 
children in the United States today. 

The first and most obvious (“'me'^S^umem United 

Negroes is .ha. U shos-s ..e Iged into norihem 

Suies. ... in recent decades, a. Sf^Agerr. speech. Since they 

cities, ihey have brought along iheir ghettos, often shut off even 

have largely been forced to live m greg ^ southern homes, 

more completely from association w j ,o iheir northem-bom 

their dialects have been perpetual^ J futures have been con- 

children. ^Vhat had been 

verted into ethnic features. (Burling. 1970. p. 118 ) 

This chapter 

education. Because of the social im^ Hiffercnces has concentrated on 
tion of Bbck children, research on di^e« om questions 

this group and so this chapter concexitra 
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ventions about spatial arrangements, like left-to*rigbt, top-to-bottom, and 
spaces between words; and the effects of transformations (Gattegno, 1969, 
p. 112) like insertion (maf/mor/), reversal (nap/pan), substitution (map/ 
mop), and addition (mop/mops). 

Animation techniques provide a new medium for “concretizing the 
abstract. . . . FundamentaUy, the live-action camera represents the physical 
eye, and the animation camera represents the mind’s eye (Palmer, 1947, p. 
26; emphasis in the original). More than most audiovisual technology, an- 
imation seems to epitomize one way we can validly generalize beyond 
language to greater success with other goals of education by taking 
advantage of “the functionings Of children” and of adults as well. 



Black English 

UWs wo,, hos b=» ^ r '=d“b°f.» LcS: 
lion because of its importance in providing a knowlcnge 
about educational practice, it represents more 'b” , j„ 

prompted by die demands of social action. 1. nt 

per^ictive and methodology within linguistics 
LtLt between Lubov’s view of language and ' P" * “ 
other transformational grammarians. For , 

necessary condition for something to be pa o regard 

linguist-:? theory is that each speaker bg 

much as every other docs (Katz, 196 , p. across persons 

view, however, the multidimensional structure o . .. jmcrcstcd in 

and across settings is an essential fealutc. v is p y^ ^ “socially 
language change and the factors ® - of ^social and slylistic 

realistic linguistics-’-a ‘‘'“"Pf" slniclure over lime. The 

variation and an explanation of changes i to the study 

shift from the study of language as a 

of variability as an integral part of any hnguis i ^ typological 

to a corresponding contemporary shift in bio ^ ^idercnccs among 

to population models and concepts. To ih . i system. The 

individuals are a kind of troublesome noise i individuab as the 

populationist, on the contrary, regards divers' y ,vh«ibnitics (Dob* 
^me observable reality and the source of «'olut.ona^^ bn...es (^ 
rharuky, 1567). Lahov’s rinding. PP" 
only some of them in a fairly general foTO. a j;.eu,,son 
Labov’s own writings for a ^allh ®‘ s.^jiggrences in meaning. 

The discussion is orgamrad around eight iss . ___„..h.nsion and 

diffCTcnees in superficial form, the asymmetry versus 

production, relaLships among dialects, dialect 

developmental change, the pow o* Enclbh (BE) will be 

out, the labels Standard Englbh (SE) an ^’egro Non- 

used. except in quoting from Labov hiimclf. where his label begr 
standard Englbh (NNE) will be retained. 


DIFFERENCES IN MEANING 
Labov has jJcntiricd a fewr forms in 
dilTcrences in the deep structure of the 
being expressed. 


be which probably indicate baJic 
dialect, in the underlying meaning 
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should be asked about children from Appalachia, rural Maine, and else- 
where The chapter ends with a shorter section on bilingualism. 

The notion of a “nonstandartl’’ dialect raises a necessary introductory 
question about the validity of the concept of “Standard English” (SE). Is 
there in fact a single variety of English used by educated speakers through- 
out the country? The answer lo fl)is question depends on which aspect of 
language is being considered. In pronunciation, there is no single standard. 
Regional variations in “accent” exist and arc widely accepted without 
social stigmatism. Taylor (1971) makes the obviously justified plea that 
Black speakers should be accorded the same courtesy. In syntax, by con- 
trast, a single standard does seem to exist. With certain very minor excep- 
tions, educated speakers around the country follow the same syntactic rules. 
Exceptions can be found in the case (in the grammatical sense) of pro- 
nouns. Linguistic change can be rapid, and utterances like It is me and 
Who are you talking to? are becoming acceptable except in the most purist 
circles (largely English classrooms, I suspect). Another exception in the 
pammatical case of pronouns is psycbolinguistically more interesting. In 
the special sentence construction where two pronouns are conjoined, one 
very often hears even the most highly educated speakers utter such “errors” 
as the following: 


I stepped between she and the police. 

They flew my wife and I to Puerto Rico. 

There’s very Jiirle difference between 
they and their South Boston peers. 


(MC graduate student, Oc- 
tober 1967) 

(College professor, Septem- 
ber 1968) 

(Psychologist, October 
1968) 


constitute the only widespread instance of syn- 
tK 'if speakers that I have found. In the dis- 

nf Fn T' ^ ^ ussumc that a standard syntactic form 

of English does exist, and that style switching tor SE speakers uses selec- 
tion of vocabulary and slufts in pronunciation, as from -mg to -m'. for 
expressive purposes. 


Black Engiish 

. ’ll;' ">“> jcrarch on Black dialectic patlcrn, ha, beeh done 

by Willian. Labov m New y„k a„. He ha, u,ed a variet, of very care- 
fully deigned interview technique, ,o obtain a wide range of linguislie 
data from adolescent and preadolcccnt male, in central Harlem. We will 
draw heavily on hi, Snding,, a, reporled in a two-volume monograph 
ILabov et al., 1968), and numerous articles supplementiug them at several 
points with the work of other researchers. 



Black English 

ol aomsky and HaUe’s work. Whereas in mature SE, the 

Question forms constttute another ttts . . that is 

inversion transformation is what La v ra g probabilities of 

rarely violated, in NNE it is a "vartaHe rule with cetm P 
oeeumnee and considerable individual vanatton. So one may 
NNE speakers ask — 

So why you didn‘1 go to schooP 
What I’m thinking of? 

Why / can't play? 


COMPREHENSION AND PRODUCTION 


“There is strong evidence of an “!™”''^^'^"„'''Bo™theats / osketf 
speakers use in comprehension and pr^o i . 

Ahin il he knew ... and repeats back tnsundy ) “ ^'"‘'^Labov et .1., 
it is elear that he has understood the abstract meaning 
1968, Vol. l,p. 320). hv Paratz (1969) among third- 

The same translation ability was found y . . Caucasian chil- 

and fifth-grade lower-class Black and 0968) “"'“S 

dren in Washington, and by .""W^ft Bal imore Batata's 

lifdt-grade lower<las, Black 0 ^=” fmItaUoTtes. eon- 

study U particularly interesting because g rpjjijrs. For 

sisUng of both SE and NNE sentences =^“„tion^-(ntked Tutu 

example, with the sentences containing c , . ,/,* Howard or / aks 

,7 helmed ,0 go to the ^ 

Tom do he wanna go ta the picture t in iheir own dialect 

groups repeated more accurately the sentence presented 
and uanslated the other one. Appalachian children 

Troike (1970) repom the children with 

and contrasu the knowledge of both Blac P deserve 

that of their teachers. Parenthetically, the sen e ,..5315 produced by 

comment. According to Troike. they come from 

Devine and Associates in Austin. speakers of nonstandard 

speakers of other lauguages and '""Jit " ge Ta^cL. that embody 
English dialects. They are esaraples of lan^ag 
superficial “middle-class values" and litde intellectual interest. 

m-snv Necro children and unite 
Of particular interest is the respow sentence they hear on tape 

Appalachian children to Some examples follow 

while watching a coordinated colored ..... 

(N indicates Negro. A indicates Appalachian 
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pectual system which is plamly distinct from tense; there still remains the 
problem of specifying their use and limitations precisely, and then relating 
them to the tense system." (Labov and Cohen, 1967, p. 76.) 

To date, Labov’s published research has not included children younger 
than preadolescents. Henrie’s (1969) study is one of the few careful de- 
scriptions of the speech of younger Black children. Using a story retelling 
technique, he elicited speech samples from fluee Black CaFifornia kinder- 
garten children selected as the most extreme BE speakers in their grade. 
In story retellmg, as in sentence Imitation tests, meaning is generally pre- 
served, but the form is recoded into the speaker's own language system. 
(See John, Homer, and Bimey, 1970, for further description of this re- 
search technique.) Henrie found that these children, like Labov’s older 
subjects, frequently used unconjugated be to express habitual meaning: 

Story: . . . he was always there 

Child’s venion : He always be there. 

DIFFERENCES IN SUPERFICIAL FORM 

Given a certain idea to be expressed, NNE has different transformational 
rules govemmg its surface realization. One example is the deletion of the 
copula be in certain specific environments. The following are all example* 
of NNE (Labov, ct al. 1968, Vol. 1, pp. 175-183) : 

Be deleted- Be appears: 

He fast m everything he do. I’m not no strong drinker. 

You out the game. I was small. 

They not caught. 1, be dead? 

He gon’ try to get up. Allah is God (emphasis) 

It always somebody tougher than you are 
Labov found that this alternation between the deletion and appearance of 
be is not simply random variation produced by dialect mixtures, but rather 
a highly structured system. Phonological influences can be specified: for 
example, is and are are deleted where 'm is not because “there are no 
phonological processes which delete nasals” (Labov et al, 1968, Vol. 1. 
p. 284). An explanation can also be given of the conditions under which 
is and are can be deleted; 

One general principle holds without exception: wherever SE can contract. 

NNE can delete is and are, and vice-versa; wherever SE cannot contract, 

NNE cannot delete is and are, and vice-versa. (Labov et al, 1968, Vol. It 

p. 185.) 

The examples above illustrate these two phonological and syntactic rules. 

The rules governing SE contraction, and thereby BE deletion, follow 



Black English 

attitudmal inflmncM discussed below S'ctiTl 

wUh ,0 unde, sued n,emben ol nnotto ^P, on the 

When a special comprehension test rf SE lonns a 

Fraser, BelluS, and Brown (1963) s'irchTtes,. 

difficulty. Torrey ( 1969 ) gave 27 sffigular verb endings, and 

prehension of plurals, possessives, th ^ match appropriate pic- 

conuacted « was tested by asking the 
tures to sentences with and without the inflection, for cxamp 

The duck nurse. 

The duck's nurse. 

Torrey also taped samples ot the ‘'ff"VretSns'’l?e^r^^^^^ 

evaluated their sponttmeous produmono ese j, 

ited a child with an inflection if he supp fonns had a varied 

was required. When based on this criicnon, children used 

status: 26 of the ehildren ““d plnra s; neat^ hall rfthe^cM ^ 
possessives and the contracted ir; only ' .^.sion toward the more 
Note Ute simUarity to the S^ap^ 

strinjent criterion of 90 percent children did comprehend 

On the comprehension tesu, some of ^ asvmineiry described 

forms they never were heard to use spoDtan y situation. 

above); but some children did not Mi'gs, we must 

In interpreting the communicauve s^i ..JunHant so that no informa- 
remember that speech is normally sufficienUy redundant * 0 ^“' 
tion is carried by one grammatical itK^heme • normally available 
have a hard time creating test situations m which all norma, y 
contextual cues arc removed. 

RELATIONSHIPS AMONG DIALECTS 

Dialect diflercnccs are less cate^ncal features 

more a case of different probabilities o example is the tendency 

in specifiable social and linguistic conlcx . jq simplify final 

(vthich all speakers of Engli^ share o simplification 

consonant clusters— for example, to rrt formality 

depends not only on the social class PJL represents a separate 

or informality of the social context, wh^cr . . and whether the 

morpheme such as past tense (w-af ^ \owcl (first of all). 

subsequent sound is a consonant (first t "S) . individuals for the 

Fieuic 1 shows the variation am<mg a Following is 

simplification of -r or -d (Labov and Cohen.. 1967. p. 
the authors' discussion: fulipeech, 

The rercenuge ot ^ * ior>cture « 

for clusters follow cd hy words hepmuns '*’* 
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Model 

Mother helps Gloria. 

Gloria has a toothbrush 

She cleans her teeth with a brush. 

David has a brush Soi his hair. 

She has soap on her head. 

David and Gloria are clean. 

They are on their knees. 

The socks are on Gloria's bed. 

The children go to bed. 


Response 

Mother help Gloria. (N) 

Gloria have a toothbrush. (N) 

Her cleans her teeth with a 
brush. (N) 

David has a brush for he hair. (N) 
She has soap(t) on hers head. (A) 
David and Gloria is clean. (A) 
They are on theirs knees. (A> 

The socks b on Gloria’s bed. (A) 
The children goes to bed. (A) 


These examples show very clearly. I think, that the child has not merely 
^ stimulus, but has decoded it first and then re* 

enc e it m the form he might have used in framing the sentence as an 
Mipna utterance. The rapidity wiiJj which this is accomplished suggests 
'» closely akin to that attributed to the coordinate 
ifVh.i ? tnight therefore be considered a type of simultaneous 

' ■ • ' follows that a differeoce between the receptive and 
Wd,9i J'T “wpetence of these children must be hypothesized. Thus they are 
c n ImslT K performance, since they 

j bolh and product lire forms of out, "non- 

setond, '■sMda“d;*d“Lt”*.”!“'‘'”'’ ‘ 

to Nt^r." '™"’ “I”" '«“ktrs is lhat thty canrtol undtrttand 

popL'^irt '“'Pitt corrtptltnet rvhrch Ihty taciOy txptct of thtlr 
it should he .1.. ''i?" ttt able to irnderstand their teachers, 

p^ MS ) “ (Troilre, 1«0, 


Ttiis h S” It”" * 

artd Brorvti rtgrtei , "Pfeut. Itr an experiment by Fraser, Betlugi, 
no. orTrr^ive • “ T '”"'""'“8 feetos such as 

MtatSon >° "M*'" i" ■I’"' <"*"• 

and prod'ncnon, ""“"S ■*" f “'j 

:r “ ™ - S““L«‘o'f 

adults we also «nd comprehension, and then production. As 

«et'„„: ot s”^ "»"».ex smucturos than «e 

exn^to T “’li.' "‘"'’['’’"“'""-P'.xluetion asymetty remains to bo 
miS. somehow makes greattt cognitive dc- 

iT b o? “'Neill ( I96S) and other papers in that volume on flit general 
lag between peteeivmg and pertorming in cognitive development. In the 
special case ot asymmehy in omiprehcnrimg and speaking another dialed. 
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... a socM cuss « ^ “I sf; "'c 

middle-class teacher and her lower-ciass pop 

categories: 

But members of a speech commtmiiy are own family and 

is limited to (a) a wide range of oUsses in one or two 

friends, and (b) the speech of a wi between middle class and 

s„le.. -acs .he ..achcr hesrs tm“oc. not I.” 

working class children in Ihcit own friends. He does 

students home and hear them at Ih ja^ie 

not realize how similar the students are “ I„,tead. teachers 

sociolinguistic structure which ' j, oj others categorically: John 

like most of us tend to percei teachers are able to 

always say dese and dose, but “ non-standard forms in their most 

perceive that they themselves **" **'* f*|" heats himself as using the 

casual speech; as we will see, a ni formal styles. In a word, 

norm which guides his speech obvious than their similarities, 

the differences between speakers are more 
CUbov, 1969.) 


DIALECT SWITCHING 

If any individual can hTs^dlS^^ 

in Norway. Blom and Norwegian: role switching and 

ing between a local dialect and standard Norwegia 

”'ro^"o;:Uhin.co.nct,on.H^ 

In Norway; , _ 

.U. in order to mark the ttansmon fr^ 

Teachers report that they use tlKdu^.0 ,n open discu«.on 

formal lectures in the standai^ freely there h a clear change 

where the students are encouraged to ’Pe definition of the situation, 

in the actors- mutual rights and duties and m me 
(Blom and Gumpert. in press.) 

In the United Slnlen. K^ney 

Headstart teacher by listening for lo . ia-»haita znd 

informal style: jou-*yn; «khich the teacher was 

ing^in' as in goin\ In directions for going bontc. her 

lellnE Ihe story ct ""“J. ^ ^osUreqoent tenmtes) wss lonnil. 
unmarked style (as identified ^ the sneaking only when inscrt- 

ifid she switched into a more itdornial * > i^sk. presumably in 

ing personal comments to the between herself and l-hem- In 

order to lessen the psycholo^ d»^ lorcthcr retoU the story, the 
a third situation, when teacher and children logc 
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Figure I The Effecis of Stjle, Class, Grammatical Status, and Phonetic 
Environment on the Simplification of Consonant Clusters Ending 
in t/d: Some Preliminary Data from Adults in South Central 
Harlem, (a) Monomorphemic Clusters I't/d = ed]', (b) Gram- 
matical Ousters [-t/d = «I1 



(I) 

Source Labov and Cohen, 1967, p. 70 


tbl 


or a vowel, V. The solid lines represent the werkiog class speakers; the 
dashed lines, the middle class speakers, fall Negro.l On the left, the diagram 
for monomorphemic clusters first shows small stylistic shift for working 
class ipeaken, with the same slope for clusters before consonants as for 
clusters before vowels. But the middle class line for clusters before consonants 
moves sharply upward, approximately the position of the working class in 
casual speech. Note, however, that there is no such phenomenon for the 
middle class use of dusters before voweb. Here the percentage of simplifica- 
tion is low and does not nse sharply; we can interpret this lack of parallelism 
by noting that a pattern of simplification before consonants but not before 
vowels preserves the underlying forms of the words. If we say firs' thing but 
first of flW. there is no doubt that the underlying form is first. 

In the right half of the diagram |where t/d = the past tense -etfl the same 
general pattern can be observed, but at a much lower level. The grammatical 
status of -ed is obviously important to both groups, since the position is lower 
and the slope of the lines [from casual to careful speech] is greater than for 
monomorphemic words. Furthermore, the middle class groups show a sharper 
downward shift than the woiWng dass. There is less tendency for the middle 
class to shift upward in casual speech to approximate the working class norm: 
that is, even before consonants we find no sharp stylistic increase in simplifi- 
cation. We can argue here that the middle class has a general constraint 
against the dropping of the grammatical formative -ed as a stylistic indicator. 
In these respects, the middle class group approximates the behavior of white 
speakers as indicated in other studies. (Labov and Cohen. 1967, pp- 69-71-) 
One implication of this complex relationship among social and linguistic 
factors is that social-class differences in speech behavior and stylistic shifts 
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DrALECTS VERSUS DEVELOPMENTAL CHANGE 

One phenomenon invites misinteipretation: Some features of mature BE 
coincide in superficial form to stages In the language development of 
children in a S&speaking community. This is true of multiple negation (/ 
donV wan/ none.), omission of the verb /o be in certain contexts (He sick), 
omission of verb endings {He io to the store), and even the relationship 
between contraction and deletion of the copula. The easy misinterpretation 
is to say that BE is therefore an immature version of SE. 

BrowTJ (in press) has a careful discussion of this phenomenon. He points 
out that important differences also exist between the two language systems. 
At a general level, both children and BE speakers. exhibit what Labov 
calls “inherent variability”; any one speaker will sometimes supply syntactic 
features and sometimes omit them in unpredictable ways. But BE also is 
characterized by “contingent variability” where the probability of features 
can be predicted from the linguistic and social context. Labov’s diagram 
(Figure 1 ) of the simplification of consonant clusters shows one example of 
contingent variability in pronunciation. This kind of variability has not 
been found in child language. At a more specific level, children are more 
apt to delete forms of the verb be after noon subjects (perhaps because they 
temporarily think that it's is a variable form of U, as suggested in Chapter 
3), while BE speakers are more apt to delete be after a pronoun (as in 
He sick). 

Despite these differences, important similarities exist and “challenge 
imerpretatjon," in Brown's words. Wolfram (197J) suggests that certain 
features of a language may be particularly susceptible to modification in 
situations like acquisition and dialect differences. But why? And why these 
particular features? Brown suggests a more specific reason; 

The very tact that wc were able to Klcntifjr large numbers of “obligatory 
conlexU” and wore for the presence or absence of required morphemes 
means that these morphemes when present are often redundant. In the N -f N 
construction the possessive inflection is usually redundant: with plural deter- 
miners like some or two Che plural inflection on the head noon is re- 
dundauL . . . feicl. The grammatical morphemes are especially Jikely to be 
redundant in fact-toface conversation between persons having a large fund 
of common experience which is the situation that obtains for child and parent 
•nd for nonliterary adult dialects. It does seem likely to me, therefore, that 
grammalkal morphemes are especialJy vuloerable to deletion because they 
■tx often redundant, and their omission will not result in seriosM ratxunder- 

standing. , . , 

The meanings they convey are generalJ)’ only “moduJalions" of the 
meanings carried by eonteti! words and by eroient word order, and these 
tnodulatiem may he Jess important than nartses and aemantic relatjons. In 
sum. it seems prohaMe to me that grammatical morphemes constitute an 
asfeet of English grammar particularly ausceptiMe to misccwstroaicn both 
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teacher’s unmarked style was informal, and she switched to formal features 
only for the refrain of the story. ‘The sky is falling and I am going to teU 
the king " 

Metamorphical switching occurs . . whenever two or more differently 
coded social relationships between the same set of individuals are relevant, 
[andj the use of the dialect or standard to allude to these ties serves to 
enrich the content of the message" (Blom and Gumperz, in press). For 
instance, when students who had been close friends in a Norwegian village 
returned home after attendance at miveniucs in Oslo or Bergen, their 
conversation on local matters was in dialect, while on topics related to their 
Pan-Norwegian life as students, they switched to standard Norwegian. The 
students were not aware of this switching. Blom and Gumperz comment 
that code selection may thus seem to be akin to grammatical rules. Both 
operate e ow the level of consciousness and may be independent of the 
speaker’s overt intentions.” 


'h a seemingly more homogeneous speech community, such code 
e ec ion occurs. Fisher (1958) discovered switching between -ing and ‘in’ 
England village. Children from three to ten years old 
pronunciation, depending on the fonnaliiy of the setting, 
and a sin^e interview, 

of soecifie formality or informality of the connotations 

can result if show how easily misunderstandings 

dialect switching caTseaVI!^”"'’'*’'' functions that 


excitement shifu to W situation who in a moment of special 

speech is systematic anrf*^ The teacher may have learned that black 

Nevertheless, in Afro-American homes, 

lingual, she may comment on K 

in standard PnolUv, m ’ to rephrase the sentence 

;Lri ,oc«i. “P""" ■*' 

real meaning of the chim"’ *' "O* responding to the 

remark a, a „h m a ^ '“W » "dr' hkety to interpret her 

r"pe“ * 

language session in Bl"? L.llSiS’ruS ■n”'’"' ‘ '•P' '"""'"’ 

Siudenr: W,„g f.„„ tS.Xlllfe^Sr^'s'iX d.dnH have 

Student. She d.dn t have an, »nse But fti. m, .j. „„ 
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on how he »ees bin»U .is-a-vi. oa.«s. 
is a clear example of alleclive mflucoccs ™ S tteir models. 

begimhogoftelanguaBe-learmagp^^ ch^^^^ 

This is not done consciously. But we have seen oei c„„„vd.|5 plus 

consdons hnowlcdge can be, and »““'^Xn“’d W fair mA=B in 
a strong positive or negative valence. If c P 

this sense, there would be no way to exp y „„nture to network 

dialect of their parents or their peem dcsptte hours of exposure 

(usually Standard) English over TV. nf rritical imoor- 

The power of alUtudes to aSect language learning « 
tance for education. When teachers <>“=«”'= '“Suago plannds. p™ 
social and political values he behind thcr decisions and wdl atlect 
success of their work. 


MONITORING 

Finahy, and more speculauvely. diet, is ;!■' ““"f ® 
which Labov calls "monitoring, the atten i Consider three: first, 

own speech. Monitoring must go on at many • production 

the aitomadc feedback processes “ f,/„^d7^s^pe,imental 

whose disruption is evident tn L ,1,5 ur-eiy nonconscious 

conditions of delayed auditory “““fj ' 5' '„3^° or ueutral 

dialect switching described aMve, away from white” (Keman, 

form, toward efthe, "monitoring Black” or ““'pp'^rani 

in press) , depending on the impression the spea pp,. .p,, syntactic 

third, the mote dcUteatc, conscious, stylistic cho.ee o ““ =gScd 

cons^ucrions for greater expUcitness in the low^ontext s.tuahons 

in Chapter 8. ^mreises'' Is the third level 

Is there any relationship among these * P .. chapter 5 or 

related at all to either metalinguistic awaren Chaoter 9? Is *1 

the use of speech for intrapcisonal i,a“'ln conversation where 

possible that the more expenence chddre aware of their ovra 

such monitoring is required, the cMhcr *ey e ThJs 

language, and “listen to themselves as explain how 

may seem a far-out idea, but hj^otheses “ the speaker's 

diiferent interpersonal nscs of ^ investigation of 

disposition to use language as an aid to tn g 
this process of monitoring could be a start. 


Implications for Etlocalion 

In the Westinghousc study of Headstart ^ntaged controls 

1969) the Headltart children and their equally disadvanUg 
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in adult dialects and in child q> ec c h . We have seen, however, that there is 
no evidence that the stable misconstnictions of particular dialects are 
simpler” than the standard coostructioo; as far as is known they are just 
different. (R, Brown, in press.) 


THE POWER OF ATmUDES 

I^bov has studied the relation of diaJcct differences to the attitudes of 
his informants toward the speech they speak and hear. The power of atti- 
tu es to influence speech behavior first came to his attention in his study 
of the pronundalion of vowels on Martha’s Vineyard, an island off the 
coast of Massachusetts. 


The linguistic variable studied was the centralization of the diphthongs /ay/ 
° ^ '*^rds such as right, ride, my, about, and down . . . . The overall 

sound change was its association with a positive 
a« Martha's Vineyard. Those who laid claim to native status 

reaiesi cewraltzation. while those who were ex- 
on »h. **^‘“*’ abandoned their claims to pursue a career 

19664 p” 87 ^ “ ceotraJization of these vowels. (Ubov. 

so^Ed^stradw *^^^'/'^ (1966c) the role of attitudes in explaining the 
children on *b certain phonological features among adults and 

the York Oty. Consider the distribu- 

/r/ as in caf or . or absence (r-O) of final and preconsonantal 

of Labov’s info f *c>r own speech patterns, 100 percent 

years recognized th; r-1 Vattem 
because ^ ^ did so, presumably 

?ork City P^^tern throughout New 

•’'T «■' »s= "t >9 or 20 hav, „o. ye. 
eommanity (Ubov, 1966c p f 

lo values imposed by the jodgipents ejpress cootomty 

above.” But 4nvol die V »>'»• ■.abuv calls "pressure from 

lorn iu their own speech TaK' 

pressures from below “ •typbtliestted the presence ot conflicting 

subgroups in the social cVmpli w »«-identiilcation with particular 

differentiation of language betoior' 7 ° T 1 

erouos concemrH and ,l • despite close contact of the social 

s«iLol“SoT.96S,p^Sta '■? d'ri 

comp.ea°“Ltv 196^ -Wa in ffie a»iai 

anv^fe^ttilfv, P»™ of Mtitudes. How 
any person— child or adult-speaks depends not only on who he is, but 
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A fet-grad. teacher in apstate New York ^ 
lesson, one of her children cxoterBy to « ^rouBhl but the child kept 
paper chp5. She tried to explain ® ^ ^ ^ scientists have a 

saying brung. Finally she gave up and told the cnua u 
special word for what magnets do. they ■ ,, inteUimble, BE- 

^ Although BE and SE may not be of SF It seems 

speaking children have considei^le re^ seriously affected by 

u^ely, therefore, that their educabdity will be ^ 

misunderstanding the oral k affect the process of 

mates. How dialect differences between . ^ below. If 

learning to read is a separate quesuon. n-g the initial 

diSercoccr do rockc a diScreocc there, ooe “ “™ “ “ 
teaeh-mg materials aad not try (»ith httle reahsttc espectatron 
to change the child. . . . _ty,ut the possible 

One last question, perhaps the most “ pE is in- 

implications of functional specia!i 2 aUon o functions. For example, 

trinsically usable for the full of Philadelphia. I beard BE 

while in a first grade in a Black nei^bor . purposes. One child 

children use language for in the day of another child 

examined a Polaroid picture I had taken e leaking at you— a 

faeihg direcUy into "'’ ^mking diietissed in Chapter 8. In 

sophisticated example of perceptual rol ® . -vjjjj reporting to 
n ahadng time at the end of *e in h^s block- 

the teacher on how many cars ^ unsolicited demon- 

building garage: -hiidrtn did net seem cognitively 

stration of verificauon. Clearly, these c . that among adults 

impeded by then dialect. It -y, ^ Ly be 
who control more than one dialect, more 

controlled by function as well as by stener the 

infotination on this point. But wn d s „„ He elaboia- 

hisest couise lot edneanon would !“™ ^,„es come out as they may. 

non of language lonctions. ''‘“”8.' ^ Halect features and cognition 
Finally, because the relationship be ejpecting that dialect 

is one of eomelation at most, “ \“',V^y ponding edect 

change, even if successful, would by vocabulary and language 

on the intelleetnally mom important quesuons of voeaou ary 

"“Panl Olson, director of the Tri-Uoivemity project in Elementary Eduea- 

lion, reminds us; . 

fcnowledce and humanity it he is lo 
A teacher must possess , children simply to symbolize its 

distinguish »hat the school *"**" ^ legitimately “demands" or 

capacity for authority over them -i-k- in a technological society, 

“woo, out of them" lo equip them tm a mene 
(Olson, 1967, p. 13.) 
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scored below the norms on three subtests of the Illinois Test of Psycho 
linguistic Abilities. One of the three is the grammatical closure subtest, 
which taps knowledge of SE morphoto^ by completion items such as 

Here is a bed. Here are two ___ 


In their recommendations, the authors argued that these three subtests 
correlate with school achievement and that “since grammatical closure 
tests the ability to respond automatically with proper graminalic form, more 
intensive training in standard English appears needed (Cicirelli et al.. 1969, 
Vol. I, p. 249). 


Here the basic non sequitur, and a shockingly prevalent one, is the leap 
from correlation to causation — that, because use of SE correlates with 
school achievement, it is a causal factor in that achievement and worth 
teaching for that reason. The same children probably have more dental 
cavities as well, but no one would claim causality there. Sometimes corre- 
lational data can support hypotheses of a causal relationship, as between 
smoking and cancer, but only where there is independent evidence for 
postulating an intrinsic connection. What is the evidence that dialect 
« -uT* 5*^ ** implications for a child’s education? This question 

o»cussed under five headings: cognitive implications, begnning 
thi. atrii >mplications. strategics for nourishing bidialectalism, and 
the attitudes of teachers and peers. 


COGNITIVE IMPLICATIONS 

sicnificrnw number and linguistic 

liS of I f™ f "T" 'mportiinl (hey may bt. With the cjccp- 

reason whv » bit . ^ . “'“'"E "« at all. There is therefore no 

dialect A correlatio'^^d'"^ cannot eapress any and all ideas in his 
d a re and . he . ^ »! a nonstandard 

and C arfnonc ’““'’"'‘“J. as fc lindinss of Lesser. Filer, 

limit educability. Bo" there"“2ton^'‘ " ’‘™'' 
cnrrelatinn r ».■ •** mtnnsic connection between them. The 

and Dovertv sociolopcal reasons of discrimination 

a LneiTel t 1 f "'’»S Pat it, "One cannot, in other ™,ds, characterize 
a language by its lexicon” ( 1970, p. 179 ) 

otSmt^ o" «h.[e still retaining BE patterns 

fcSden tl,tee-3rear.<,lds in my researeb on eapansions 

(Caaden 1965) showed me how cnsUyfliisoonld be done. One of the tutors 
was Australian, and oceas.onall, drepprf an unusual vocabulary item into 
her conversations. One day she admonished a child for "treading- on a toy. 
The child promptly defended herself in «nent BE; I ain't tread on notUng. 
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»rpa!.ion sroSn“or "p 

In sLdaid English. Thn Erst book. Offin (ESC, 1970. pp. 1-3). begins 
as follows in the two versions: 


Here go Ollie. 

Ollie have a big family. 
He have three sisters. 

A sister name Brenda . . • 


Ibis IS OUie. 

OlUe has a big family. 
He has three sisters. 

A sister named Brenda . 


Th..= bvo seu ol madeis are being used wift “7"* 

attempt to determine nhether these initial teach.ng tnatenals m the ch 

native dialect aid bepnning reading. ^ mavis Gladney, 

The Chicago Board ol Edncaion also podneed a set DavtJ G adnj^ 
and Leavetton, 1968, 1969). In books 1 through 3 each 5t^ IS p 
tanee. Erst in “Evetjday Talk” and 1“" Si 

7 ate written in two editions. Ihe “Everyday Wk “f 
Talk” book, AU ehUdren may nse both vejtons. “ 

Irom books 1 through 3 (Davis. Gladney, and Uaverton, 1969, p. 4) are 

I got a mama. I have a mama. 

My mama she pretty. My mama she s pretty. 

My mama work. My mama works 

It will not be easy to answer the important question “t”"' 
materials do help. It is dways hard lo isolate aspects “ 

Eoa and keep aU other (actors conuoUed and 

camples. IHhe purpose o( these readent is to P™"-*' “ “ 

oral language of the reader and ^ variability within any 

assume or assure such a match, given Ih g -.-Hers will increase 
Black community? Does it madm lbm ^ attitudes of 

racial segregation during reading instruc - , .u matprials*’ What 

ehildrenfuShem (Black and white), and pamnts to *«' mamn^'^ 

arc eSective ways to gain acceptaace for them a w research 

period? These questions, nod more. ““1 begin 

now in progress at the University of Califorma nt Betkeley pn 

“S'vSlSnnnstandarddiniemmennitheoniy^ 

0 ! the “match." At least four uhild^eam to read. So 

try to teach standard speech patterns R«trom (1968) 

far, there is no evidence of snccess hoe. For 

found that neither oral Itmgnage d,e chEd give 

Standard English. Second, since dialect diSercnces are 

BE readings, as Torrey s pupJ iohn did. I 
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In the area of verbal behavior, Labov (1970) makes a comparable distinc- 
tion between all the ‘S'crbal habits’* of middlc<Iass speakers and the 
"verbal skills” needed for success in school. The two are not identical, and 
a very important job remains to be done in separating out essential verbal 
skilU. 


BEGINNING READING 

Learning to read is usually judged the single most important task a child 
faces in school. Whether dialect didcrcnccs per sc interfere in that task is 
one specific form of general questions about the match or mismatch between 
some aspect of children’s language and the language of their books: How 
much of a match does, or should, exist? 

Baratz and Shuy { 1969) published a set of articles uipng the design of 
initial reading materials written in the child's native dialect. The articles 
focus on differences in production between Black and Standard English, 
saying less about how differences in comprehension interfere with reading. 
Since speakers of nonstandard dialects understand more Standard English 
than they speak, this is an important omission. 

Torrey ( 1969) says of John, a precocious DE-speaking kindergarten boy 
in Atlanta, Georgia that the types of errors he made in oral reading “sug* 
gesl that John expected to find in print the things he would normally say.' 
In other words, in the process of oral reading he recoded the written text 
in his own dialect. For example: 

(30a) Text: When do you go to school? 

(30b) John's Reading: When you go to school? 

Johns response raises a critical question that will be answered only by 
further investigation of young readers. Black and white: A child holds 
certain expectations about the relation between reading and spoken lan- 
page; should he expect to find in print what he would normally say? Or is 
It sufficient that he has heard other people say, and can understand, the 
kind of things he finds in print? 

The first recent books in Black dialect were produced during the summer 
of 1965 by paraprofessionals teaching in the Headstart program — the 
Child Development Group of Mississip(« (CDGM). One book, entitled 
Pond, from Mt. Peel, Mississipiri, reads in part: 

If a toad frog hop up on you and wet on you 
he make a big blister on your feet. 

Another book. Today, from Holly Spring and Durant, includes: 

We supposed to take a nap but we reading instead. 

My Daddy he helping make a kitchen in the schoolhouse. 
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Whatever the solution to the problem of the “match," teachers must 
understand the difference between dialect differcncs in pronunciation and 
failures in reading readiness or reading comprehension. If a reading- 
readiness teacher says, “Whose name begins like rhar?" and a child says 
"David,” it may be because he hasn’t learned to attend to beginning sounds 
in his own speech or it may be because he does not himself produce a d-lh 
contrast. Instruction to attend to sounds that the child does in fact make 
must be distinguished from instruction in the perception and production of 
phonemic contrasts that are not part of the child’s dialect. The former is 
an educationally beneficial process of making nonconscious behavior a 
matter of conscious attention; the latter is an attempt at dialect change 
which is probably necessary only at the level of perception, not production 
at all. 

Once reading has begun, comprehension and not pronunciation must be 
the critical test. One result of dialect differences in pronunciation is a set of 
homonyms that are different from the teacher’s and may be more numerous 
than hers. If one has pronounced during and doing the same way all one’s 
life, learning to read Ae two words and associate differential meaning with 
differenffal spelling is no different from what every English speaker does 
with sun and jo«. And even if children cannot match word to picture 
correctly when BE homonyms like six and sick are spoken out of context, 
ibey may respond correctly to written sentences in which that contrast in 
uteaning is important — such as sick cats versus six cats (Paul Melmed, 
personal communication). 

The same contrast between pronunciation and reading comprehension 
applies to other dialect features. Labov (1970) constructed sentences 
such as 


When I passed by, I read the posters. 

to separate pronunciation of the past tense -ed suffix from visual recognition 
and comprehension of its meaning. If a reader pronounces read in the past 
tense, he must have understood the -ed on pass, whether the latter was 
present in his speech or not. Labov found that whereas an adverbial phrase 
like last month did alert adolescent males in Harlem to the past-tense 
meaning, the -ed suffix was much less successful, even in generally capable 
readers. Instruction in such cases should concentrate on the meaning of the 
-ed suffix, not on its prouunciation. 


SOCIAL IMPUCATIONS 

If being able to speak SE is not an intrinsic requirement for any cogni- 
dve process or educational task, then decisions about whether to teach SE 
must be made on other grounds — on beliefc and values about the nature 
of the good life, the appropriate rde of the school in achieving it, and the 
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concentraicd in only a few features, one could probably write books that 
avoid those features entirely. Fourth, Serwer (1969) offers new arguments 
for using individually dictated stories and experience charts in which the 
teacher records each child’s language as spoken in Standard English 
spelling. From my experience, how-cver, a teacher trying this method will 
face more difficult decisions about how to do that recording than Serwer 
acknowledges. 

Finally, one can decide that structural interference is not as important 
as unctional interference, and that efforts to improve reading should be 
concentrated on content and context, ncmstcin speaks to Americans from 
his English perspective: 


is nothing, hui nolhing. in the dialect as such, which prevents a 
cnild from internahting and learning to use uniseisalistic meanings. But if 
contexts of learning, the examples, the reading books arc not contexts 
trigsers for the child's imaginings, are not triggers on the child's 
nni explorations in his family and community, then the child is 

If ’“OfW. If the teacher has to say wmlinuously. 

ma^*« ‘ understand you." then in the end the chHd 

ISKimesro?'?if ‘1’® 

conseLnii.f,^. '*'« culture of the child must first be fn the 

to unde^s^^nd*^^^ * teacher most be able 

change It. (BermJe.nj; p;esMLM 

definition ® tlangcr of assuming too narrow a 

1 saw a Navain * ^®ush*sf>clter school in Rough Rock, Arizona, 

'i"®- ®"S®o^^cd in Marjorie Flack’s book, 
houseboat. I was lolVt!^? *c h^k*’ 

any suDerficial rrit,.f.i * favorite with Navajo children. On 

on an American iv* '"i® irrelevant to children living 

deeperVevd Xt ‘ Vet, at some 

better term It can ^nrr.^ ” ^Iturar relevance, and that seems the 
munication) lhal Black Karaan’s remark (personal com- 

Julius Caesar “beeanse Cassius wa.'s T 

a special speech slyle hhhiv B t ^ siguilier” Signifying is 

m=L„gi?-sig:Sh'^Lt :S„“ '? ““ 

in convemional terns. LidenJ, 

high school students in Gary luSanrSl,"”! 

Waite, and Zinet (1970) for a 

eluding newer “mSnie-" ues '« P'™'"- i"' 

ure''™m imno^ 'T’I’u ’ ‘ 

uStaTsti dT^t T a “toferenee. uud eondneted an im- 

and Robb, us, 1969) of foe posilive eorrektiou be- 
tween street gang participation and reading retardation. 
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Tillman. 1970). 

Two Linguists 

.„ .h. U^.A.. « -= b.in, 

for doing an>nhing worth ^ „ „d mobility, everybody 

pens to be approved. Because *^L»fd^mobiUty is impossible for 

should be upwardly mobile; tin- Jc must leach it to 

underdogs who have not learned mi j-L world There is no 

U,cn, fo, u.. in .h.ir .xnn,.ion, ,olx«e 

possibility tithtr Ihst the presont ;,pi„iion, s«ill 

lower-class English or that upward moln i y. built, and the com- 
be questioned. Those arc ^e pillars on whic ^ change the color 

passionate leacher, knowing the ways *’ jVins. 

of his studenU’ vowels although he cannot change the color of their 
(Sledd.l969.p. 1213.) 

My «„t huatre, with such a JelffA— 

:!pa^s;rrn:.THe;"Ki™:iip”Si^^^^ 

lively, nonedandatd led with loi»h <>»' 

Bemstem uses the term, c^e U not elaborated is not. 

with comperence but performance. . . njesjage. (Kochman, 

in fact, the code as sociolinguists use the term, but the mess g \ 

1969, p.2.) 

Cisil Rights 3VorVers, 1965 
At the Waveland. 

rp£.^^r~u“ s^e '^tJe'glSsl Mississippi, ^ey were: 

I dig wine. 

The peoples wants freedom. 

Whereinsoever the policemans goes, they causes troubles. 

1 wanU to reddish to vote. 

On the right side of the board, he setote the equivalents: 

1 enjoy drinking cocktails. 

The people want freedom. 

Anyv/here the officers of the law go. they cause trouble. 
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relevance for the United States in the 1970s of the Pygmalion effect of 
language on social mobility. 

In applying these criteria, it is necessary to distinguish fact from 
folklore about what and where liabOiUes exist for NNE speakers in the 
world of jobs. Service industries are one source of expanded employment 
opportunities in the future, and the telephone company is one place where 
communication is critical. Of the 10,000 operators employed in New York 
City, 7000 are Black and Puerto Rican. But it is not obvious even here that 
dialect per se is the main problem. 

One spot check a few weeks ago disclosed some kind of •‘communication 
difficulty" in 25% of information calls. Dr. Bray (a psychologist in charge of 
employment and trainmgl cited a typical example: A woman called informa- 
tion and asked for Korvette^. The information operator, who did not know 
Korvette’s was a department store, asked the woman for “hfr. Korvelle’s first 
name” (N.Y. Times, Aug 29. 1969. p. 18 ) 

Such information needs to be continuously brought up to date as social 
change continues over the years. 

But even if all such facts were available, attitudes and values would still 
be important. la any nonhomogeneous speech community, decisions cannot 
be avoided about which language varieties to use in which aspects of public 
life. In his description of language planning in contemporary Norway, 
Haugen (1968) presents an interesting case of citizen participation in 
language planning. Language planning Is “the activity of preparing a norma- 
tive orthography, grammar and dictionary for the guidance of writers and 
speakers in a non-homogeneous speech community. In this practical appli" 
cation of lingiustic knowledge, we are proceeding beyond descriptive 
linguistics into an area where judgment must be exercised in the form of 
choices among available forms” (Haugen, 1968, pp. 672-673). In Norway 
a deliberate attempt is being made to fuse a new national language from two 
competing, though linguistically very similar, languages. The Norwegian 
government has appointed numerous committees to investigate and make 
recommendations. Elected representatives debate matters of language in 
the Norwegian parliament; and “A system of local option administered 
through schoolboards has ensured that the voice of the people should be 
heard and has made these problems part of the daily diet of even the 
humblest citizen” (Haugen, 1968, p. 677). 

In the United States, the same participation by people affected by deci- 
sions should take place, but the people most deeply affected are members 
of minority groups who are grossly underrepresented at all levels of 
government and educational planning. Protests against this state of affairs 
continue to increase across the country. 

Documentation of the range of attitndes on the goals of oral language 
education for Black children conusts of the views of two white linguists 
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Hank; 


Gladys: 


Class: 

Alma: 


Zelma: 


Implications for Education 

■n.=y won-t .cc^p. Wh>t is .MM IP, Negro disW and 

S,oke„- Wiirs”S;”'reT.« « y» “» 

rLidlGladyssaidsodetywoo^ ^ 

spaalr good English, you donh 

Sioheiy: SioiSV”" 

you learn to speak good English. 

^^dred of doing v,ha. »cl«y «y U. socirry -V <■>' “ 

while. People ought to just accept each “““d 

I thinh we should >“ ™le society. 

If the majority speaks on ^ by the minority group? 

Whv do we have to change to be accepieu o, 
in change for society. I wo«ldn-t be free anyway. 

(W. A. Price, National Guardian. July 3. 1965.) 

Parents, Teachers, and Community Leaders attitudes 

II tnem^cn of any Blacl: A 

toward language education for young ch • jg.Q) i„ o,liet to 
study was conducted (Caaden. Biyant and Tillman iwu) 
tap Black attitudes toward >“S“"Se a"d * 1,„, p„e„,s, preschool 

SmaU discussion groups were arrange P community in 

teachers, and community leaders in 1^’ . Black Two open-ended 

Boston. All parlicipants in aU ^ rf Standard English 

questions were asked: How do you feel a^ education do you 

L Black dialect? What kind ot preschool language educatton y 

want lot your children? ,i„j„i™cal Questions most be raised. 

In research ol this kind, two methodological quesuon ^ 

What is the status ol talk samples of speech, not 

group of informants? We are dcafmg h samoles of speech. We 

even with judgments elicited in direct langu^agc. We make no 

ate dealing instead m do actually matches what 

assumption that what our ’"'J™”!*, J 'ct her children when they 
Ihey do. NVheflier a mother with a hammer," or 

speak “as if they were hit ot the the right thing” 

whether she really doesnt feel directly The opinions we heard 

-these questions have to be speaking or 

may or may not coincide with the sjw .-aconable to assume that 

responding to the speech of others. !• would respond if actuaUy 

these opinions do indicate bow ^ proposed school programs, 

asked to participate in deemons certSnly cannot be considered 

The people who attended our discuss narents were unrepre- 

representative of the entire Black community. P”“ Vn they were 

seLtive first because thei, cbildnm uuended preschools, then 
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Jane Siembridge, another SNCC worker recorded the colloquy: 


Stokely 

Zelma; 

Stokely: 

Milton; 

Alma- 

Henry: 

Zetma; 

Stokeiy: 

Class; 

Stokely: 

Stokely: 

Milton: 

Stokely: 


Class: 

Stokely; 


Class. 

Stokely. 

Class; 

Zelma: 

Stokely; 

Zelma; 

Stokely: 

Milton: 

Stokely: 

Milton: 

Alma: 

Shirley: 

Stokely; 

Class; 

Stokely: 

Gladys: 

Hank: 

Shirley: 


VVhat do you think abmit these sentences, such as. The peoples 
wants freedoml 

It doesn’t sound nght. Peoples Isn’t right. 

Does It mean anything? 

People means everybody. Peoples mean everybody in the world. 
Both sentences are right as long as you understand them. 

They're both okay, but in a speech class you have to use correct 
English. 

I was taught to use the sentences on the right side. 

Does anybody you know use the sentences on the left? 

Yes. 

Are they wrong? 

In terms of English they are wrong. 

Who decides what is correct English and what is incorrect English? 
People made rules. People in England, I guess. 

You all say some people apeak like on the left side of the board. 
Could they go anywhere and speak that way? Could they go to 
Harvard’ 

Yes. No. (Disagreement) 

Does Mr. Tumbow (o Holmes County farmer, whose Idiomatic 
use of EngUsh Is legendary. He wot the first Hegro In the county 
to attempt to register, after which his house was burned In reiaha- 
tion and he was arrested for arson) speak like on the left side? 

Yes. 

Would he be embarrassed? 

Yes . . . No! 

Ht wouldn't bo. but I would. It dooin'l sound tlsht. 

Suppose someone from Harvard came to Holmes County and said 
J want to register to vote. Would they be embarrassed? 

No. 

Is it embarrassing at Harvard but not in Holmes County, the way 
you speak? 

It s inherited. Ifs depending on where you are from. The people 
at Harvard would understand. 

Do you think the people at Harvard should forgive you? 

The people at Harvard should help teach us correct English. 

Why should we change if we understand what we mean? 

It IS embarrassing. 

Which way do teachers speak? 

On the left, except in class. 

If must people speak on the left, why are they trying to change 
these people? 

If you dont talk right, sodety rejects you. It embarrasses other 
people if you don’t talk right. 

But Mississippi Society, ours, isn’t embarrassed by it. 

But the middle class wouldn’t class us with them. 
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Hank: They won’t accept reddish. What is reddish7 It’s Negro dialect and 

it’s something you eat. 

Stokely: Will society reject you if you don’t speak like on the right side of 
the board? Gladys said society would reject you. 

Gladys: You might as well fact it, mao! What we gotta do is go out and 
become middle class. If you can’t speak good English, you don’t 
have a car, a job, or anything. 

Stokely: If society rejects you because you don’t speak good English, should 
you icarn to speak good English? 

Class: Nop. 

Alma: I’m tired of doing vihat society say. Let society say reddish for a 

while. People ought to just accept each other 

Zelrna: I think we should be speaking |ust like we always have 

Alma: If the majority speaks on the left, then a minority most role society. 

Why do we have to change to be accepted by the minority group? 
If 1 change for society, I wouldn’t be free anyway. 

(W. A. Price, tiational Guardian, July 3, 1965.) 

Parents, Teachers, and Community Leaders 

If members of any niack community were asked about their attitudes 
toward language education for young children, what would they say? A 
study was conducted (Carden, Bryant, and Tillman, 1970) in order to 
lap Black attitudes toward language and language education. 

Small discussion groups were arranged with preschool parents, preschool 
teachers, and community leaders in Roxbury, the Black community in 
Boston. All participants in all of (he groups were Black. tVo open-ended 
questioQS were asked: How do you feel about the use of Standard English 
and Black dialect? What kind of preschool language education do you 
want for your children? 

In research of this kind, two methodological questions must be raised. 
What is the status of talk about language, and how representative is the 
group of informants? We are dealing here not with samples of speech, nor 
even with judgments elicited in direct response to samples of speech. We 
are dealing instead in metalanguage, talk about language. We make no 
assumption that what our infonnants say they do actually matches what 
they do. Whether a mother docs in fact correct her children when they 
speak “as if they were hit on the end of their tongue with a hammer,’’ or 
whether she really doesn’t “feel ashamed if they don’t say the right thing” 
—'these questions have to be mvestigated directly. The opiaims »'e heard 
may or may not coincide with the speaker’s behavior — in speaking or 
responding to the speech of others. But it seems reasonable to assume that 
these Opinions do indicate bow these individuals would respond if actually 
asked to participate in decisions about present or proposed school programs. 

The people who attended our discussions certainly cannot be considered 
representative of the entire Black community. The parents were unrepre- 
sentative first because their children attended preschools; then they were 
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Stokely 


Zelma; 

Stokely 

Milton. 

Alma: 


Zelma: 

Stokely 

Class: 

Stokely 

Zelma: 

Stokely 

Miltoti; 

Stokely 


Gass: 

Stokely: 


Class: 

Stokely; 

Class: 

Zelma: 

Stokely: 


Zelma: 

Stokely; 


Stembndge, another SNCC worker recorded the colloquy: 

What do you think about these sentences, such as. The peoples 
Kflnti freedom! 

It doesn’t sound right Peoples isn’t right. 

Does It mean anything? 

Peop/e means everybody. Peoples mean everybody in the world, 
^th sentences arc right as long as you understand them. 

They re both okay, but m a speech class you have to use correct 
English. 

I was taught to use the sentences on the right side. 

Does anybody you know use the sentences on the left? 

Yes 

Are they wrong? 

iMerms of English they are wrong. 

Wo decides what is correct English and what is incorrect English? 
People made rules. People in England. I guess. 

Tou al say some people speak like on the left side of the board. 
Harvard? '^at way? Could they go to 

Yea No, (Disagreement) 

J'p' (a Holmes County farmer, whose idiomatic 

He was the first Negro in the county 
tion an/u ° which his house war burned in retaliO’ 

Would he be embarrassed'* 

Yes , . . No* 

‘ right. 

IwaT. “*"*"‘* “"‘I 

fo register to Would they be embarrassed? 


Milton: 


Stokely: 

Afilton: 

Shirley: 

Stokely: 

Class; 

Stokely: 


Gladys: 


Hank: 

Shirley: 


you spTakT’’”’"’* “ot in Holmes County, the way 

alHa^™woSdS2a”d°" 

me •• M'™"! altootd frsive you? 

It is embanassmg. ' “"^tstaod what we me.o? 

Which way do teachers speai, 

On the left, except in 

"ere“„;S" "«■ Wy ate they tryiup to change 

Wop'eHjwSttattri^'"' >'“■ 'n>>>a™“> 

Bm '“"arrassed by it. 

But the middle class wouldn, das, us with them. 
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Stokely: 

Class: 

Alma: 

Zelma: 


Implications for Education 

H»t: «o„'. .cc=p. m»t is I.’s Negro di.« .nd 

ifs something you eat. ^ of 

Stokely: Will society reject you if you 

,he board? Gladys said so=eVwooU«)ed>J^^^ 

l^nrSisl” « >;« cant spoal good English, yon d.nh 
S.liSyT^- vondoo-. speah good English, shonld 
you learn to speak good English? 

Tm of doing »h.. sociely say. U. socieiy say reddish for a 
While. People ought to just accept each o‘her^ 

Why do we have to change to be accepieo j 
If I change for society. I wouldn't be free anyway. 

(W. A. Price, National Guardian, July 3. 1965.) 

Parents, Teachers, and Community Leaders attitudes 

II Pirmbers of any Black commnmty »cre A 

toward language education for ^xiltoan 1970) in order to 

study was conducted (Cazden. Bryant and Tdtoan 19 /0) 

tap Black attitudes toward language and , oaicnts preschool 

Small discussion groups were arranged with ia 

teachers, and community leaders in f ' 

Boston. AH participants in all of the groups standard English 

questions were asked: How do you feel a^ut the « « ^ndajd Enghs^ 
and Black dialect? What kind of preschool languag 
want for your children? . , v- raised. 

In ,csea.=h of .his kind, two mcthodologtcal 
What is the status of talk about language, an -1-- of speech, nor 

group of informants? We arc de^mg samples of speech. We 

even wilh judgments elicited ra dneet UnguV- W' ”i‘'“ 

ate dealing instead in ■"'““W'- J .ewaUy matches what 

assumption that what our infonnants »y ft y^ 

they do. Whether a mother does in fact hammer.” or 

speak “as if they were hit on the end .,^1 y^oa't say the right thing” 
whethet she really doesn’t “feel ; L tt,, opinions we heard 

-these questions have to be “"'“f ^ .f^^t^vl^ariin speaking or 
may or may not comc.de ^ reasonable to assume that 

responding to the speech of others ®“' . respond if actuaUy 

these opinions do indicate how these ind ^nsed school programs, 

asked to parricipate in decisions ajm. P““' “S°“„„nrbe eorjired 
The people who attended our discuss oarents were unrepre- 

representative of the entire Black commum^- jj,ey were 

sentative first because their children attended preschools, me y 
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self-selected a second time because they were willing to come to an 
evening meeting on an educational topic, with only token reimbursement 
for travel and baby-sitting expenses. Comparable selection factors affected 
e sample of teachers. The group of community leaders invited to come 
together for this purpose also undoubtedly did not reflect the entire range 
0 opinions. The group did not include more conservative church leaders, 
at one end, nor any member of the Black Panthers, at the other end, though 
we tried to include them. It did include some of the more vocal, articulate, 
« rrffccted the opinions of the 
°i community leaders who would be most likely to speak out 
on educational questions whenever there is opportunity to do so. 
hnfn.no m eliciting and reporting verbal statements about 

“aS ’ '^hat Ferguson calls “myths": 

attitudes and beliefs, regardless of their truth value” (Ferguson. 1968. 
claim tnyths from selected groups of people, we only 

w ■>“' » Siv»n .he ehence 

were arrant-pH ' P«school education. Since all the discussions 

“ "=>iv= of Ro,b».y, 

sptak Iheit minds.^ ‘ mosphere prevails in which people did honesUy 

schools The .cere held wiOi parents of children in two pre- 

of influence of Blacir provide a possible contrast in degree 

center of Black Power “artlteh'S ?" "’J 

by It tbroach irs persomet lid '"B"'""'' 

artists and mnsiclLs w '““P''’ B'*'' 

both physiciw The other school is 

over the past few years. changed in personnel and program 

in the slave experience *^*’''*' English because it originated 

feelithasno Srsch^or^:::^^^ 

But since children wiU learn lo ’ 

believe the job of the school is^i* anyway, they 

Indications of the iinguistic self hai English. 

New York Citv annear in which Labov {1966c) found in 

own people’s current sp«ch S s *" “ 

any™o^at?lhaVa”mpt®,L“toS^^^ “S=“‘ve, 

ttofsTudv S ? ”™“ '™‘“ ” PMadelphi. when the Edoca- 
t.on Study Center reader, were sogsested. This docs no. nrean that sneh 
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aue^pu «d no, be .ade if 0.e,e is empiric, 

the likelihood ot success with goab „se„,ial. Nearly 

r:r.ar „ iu 

education said: 

So„= people iu a locality uta, cl^needt.l 

from the use of the mother tongue i disadvantage. Wc believe that 

education in the mother tongue a policy is to be 

educationists must catty public people of a eouulry 

effective in the long run. since, in matter of 

must always be in a educated; and we urge that 

the language in every effort to take the people into 

the educational authont.es problem will lose many of its 

consultation and wm their confidence. P languages in 

elements of conflict if the people arc cot population at the 

the educational system docs ot. favor ^^dfimnot accepf the policy of 
expense of othen. If the people * K» exerted to persuade a 

education in the mother tongue, effo s wc believe that when 

.poup ,0 eeeep. i. .. lees. 

the people as a whole have had an ^P® vJ convinced that It U sound 
edueVtion In the mother tongue, they will be convinceo tn 

policy. (UNESCO. 1953. pp- 53-54.) 

Teuefterj. Discussions «cre held ““’’j " 
the same two preschools. Oripnally we p . . p jp social class 

aides separately, since the aides reprwn —oup, ,cre so small, and 
background and social mobility. But^lhe resu ' We wondered 

the four aides so silent, that the staff gro^ partly because 

whether their reluctance to speak may have ^cn 5 ^. 

language was an area of 'iy true for this new group of 

portanl to explore whether this is ^ influence how they 

educational personnel. If so. ihw . narcnls who arc them* 

respond to children. Adults — whether tcac attention to the form 

selves anxious about language forms P > ^ children are learning 

ol children's speech and less altcntion to the ideas 

to express. . . lancuage than the parents 

These teachers of times jtmr mouth can helpyoiL^ 

did. Survival is the main thing, and lots oi tii^ J lancuacc. Maybe ifs 
Within the DIack community, survival in relationship with 

an illusion— a myth with no haws in fa vie should be 

the white community requires Standar ' ? • creativity, 

paying mote attention to language for " teachers referred to DIack 

Alone among the three grou^ s^c , ,h,y also 

people in the third T^non: ®\he lc«he« 

change." "lArir Black language. Not an me ic 
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self-selected a second time because they were willing to come to an 
evening meeting on an educational tofnc, with only token reimbursement 
for travel and baby-sitting expenses. Comparable selection factors affected 
the sample of teachers. T^e group of community leaders invited to come 
together for this purpose also undoubtedly did not reflect the entire range 
of opinions. The group did not include more conservative church leaders, 
at one end, nor any member of the DIack Panthers, at the other end, though 
we tried to include them. It did include some of the more vocal, articulate, 
and militant leadership. And we believe U reflected the opinions of the 
larger group of community leaders who would be roost likely to speak out 
on educational questions whenever there is opportunity to do so. 

In other words, in eliciting and reporting verbal statements about 
language, we only claim to be dealing in what Ferguson calls “myths”: 
“attitudes and beliefs, regardless of their truth value” (Ferguson, 1968, 
p. 375). In eliciting these myths from selected groups of people, we only 
claim that they represent those who would speak out if given the chance 
to make real decisions about preschool education. Since all the discussions 
were arranged and conducted by Melissa Tillman, a native of Roxbury. 
we believe that a good atmosphere prevailed in which people did honestly 
speak their minds. 

Parents. Discussions were held with parents of children in two pre- 
schools. The schools were picked to provide a possible contrast in degree 
of influence of Black Power ideology. One school is physically close to the 
center of Black Power activity in Roxbury, and has been more influenced 
by It through its personnel and educational program. For example, Black 
artists and rnusicians have come to share their skills with the children and 
help build their self-conscious prWe in being Black. The other school b 

ot p ysically farther away and less changed in personnel and program 


mether these Black parents reject Black English because it originated 
in the slave expenence or appreciate it for its power of expression, they 
leel It has no place m school. They realize that "most of us have two faces." 
But smee chiUten wall leatn lo speak Black EuglUh at home anyway, they 
believe the job of the school is lo leach in, and teach. Standard English. 
Indtcmions of Ihe hnguistic self-hatred which Labov (I966o) found in 
New York City appear in our protocols, both in a father's association ot his 
own people s current speech with slavery and a mother's description of her 
childrens pronunciation— as if “they rrerc hit on the end of their tongue 
with a hammer.” 


Where feelings among Black parents are this deep and this negative, 
any programs that attempt to teach in a nonstandard dialect are likely to 
encounter strong opposition, even If the goal remains literacy in Standard 
English. Stewart (1970) narrates events in Philadelphia when the Educa- 
tion Study Center readers were suggested. This does not mean that such 
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without .potthiug Staudatd English. Sho i^ohahly 
who speak a pure Biaek d.aleet, ^ 

so that their messages contain enough Standard tng „rfMUy, 

understand, but which at the same time stgual “ “ ™ „ J, 

Edective use of the two dialects in this inMnerq P 

both selfutonseiously. Perhaps this is the skill that pareu 

children to acquire. use of language 

. Kf z'‘;—s rr s =— - ■ 

Chapter 8. 

People Who have control o, the taoguage - 

really male it. You don't ha« to " “™„,. 

just rap a good game. In that context, 1 go S 

Many rcseatchcis the' 

expressing group solidarity and contnbu ing • esoecially in inter- 
use of lanliage tor social contml and 
group confrontations. Kochman summanres a detailed ana ys 

The purpose for which language in a-onlu!^. by which 

.ha. metier view, ,ho« mciat .iuiat,^ LS ot .mnLtion. 

1 mean diet he sees W* ^d^ndge of a permn 
which require that he be conimuaUy rc y 5 t>sorbed what Horton 

or defend himself against being v,«.macd. He has absoroeo 
calls 'street rationality.' (Kochman. in press.} 

Wc need to think about how the skills of ^'^''e,„'“hi^°wc 
solidarity and social luanipulation can be teacher’s words) 

also nourish language for thinking wa i ^ jh, and 

n, -using language a, an instmnsen. nr free cap 

feeling- (N. Chomsky, nd.. p. , One could in principle 

language use are separable innal specialization, 

use any dialect for any purpose. But bca numoses and Standard 

it may be easier to use Black dialect for language planning. 

English lor others. Again. „f Dlack children must 
Valentine (1969) ^me of the compteaitics of 

he seen as -bicnlluralion.- Mischell d.5Cns.ses some u. 

this process: , 

Soculiiation lor many DUck ” ^^^t(d'lo"h* disadvanUfed 

%idual. while acquiring bis of which he is al« a 

and negatj«ly valued sUtos d.tTerrnt frwn some 

part. To the eaient that an American culture. e«n when it 

corresponding aspect «^S»ndarf^ A .,ip«tired for s^ 

enjoja normative status intrawlturany. ^ p,n>cipste in the wsder 
IftdisWoah due to their *. Americam males the socialuatioo 

culsuTt. The H-cultural staws cf Black Amen 
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in these excerpts, one teacher speaks of the illusion that “we” can’t make 
It m this world. Use of the third person may seem an expression of psy- 
chological a, stance, but »e cannot be sure ot its real meaning to speaker 
or listeners. 

Community leaders. A group of five community leaders assembled 
^*^*'**® Tillman’s apartment in 

A-, roles as leaders, community leaders are further away from the 

^rect socialization of young children than parents and teachers. Their 
ctirrent needs of the group in educational policy, 
forwnrrf institute those changes that will move the group 

Misskcinr.; *>oth parents and teachers, and closer to the 

evaluation leaders were more positive in their 

Black npnni ^"Sl'sh, and more openly resentful that it is always 

^ -Survivar for them means not only 
survival as a mS p"! * society but also psychological 

is as imoortant ^ I intragroup solidarity, for “going home,” 

that laneuaee ed^ ^or “making it” And in education, the myth 

control are at best false hows P^t’Sfams without that 

metalanguace isToft va '’I ***' 'imitations in this research is that our 
sure that any two features. We can’t be 

features they 

during Che discussions- features were mentioned as examples 

Words: Chimk the ball. 

Idioms: You’re a cnnl 
Syntax: I gets no n' 

Proniinaat/on: “ hit «,f7w ^ * 1' ' ' hims hat. 

Prosodic Jeatures: rbviJim- ' tongue with a hammer.” 

_ ’ *P®®*^‘ng "very fiat and southern.” 

Experimental research is ncccssar» i« j 

importani far fdemificatfan JfS?, V '"'“res are reosl 

essential far language planning. ° “““ groups. Tbis intoiuiation is 

dialM: “the Ifa^isfcor SManSr “““T'® »' ®'“'‘ 

and the social or popular eoncept. urST’ gro»'”»f- 

and pronunciation.” He suggeste iha, *1''"", intonation, 

speak Black dialect still carsatisfa Z, sro™»‘i““y 

modifying the latter aspects ’• a«A n of the Black context by 

the oLf Boo“as“„Ta’„* “ 

national Black spokesmen have^dSSl“r v 'u'u"*’'' 

»hen she descrihes the people se^ 1 " . 

y r on 1 V who get their message across 
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™thout speaking Standard English. She B P'f ”°”',''a„rf to^eak 

.ho speak a pure Black dialect, 

so that their messages contam enough Stan^ En| 

understand, but which at the same trme signal to Bl^ks then 

Effective use of the two dialects in this J 1 ^ „,3„, ,heit 

both selKonsciously. Perhaps this is the skill that pate 

children to acquire. hustler’s use o{ language 

is“l"“S ^itcussion of commutdcalion styles in 
Qiapter 8. 

People who ha%'e control of the of ideas— 

really make it. You don’t have to have any “ibs*an« " 
just rap a good game. In that context, language ts Yen' ‘"iport 

Many researchers have 

expressing group solidarity and cootnbuung • esoedally m inter- 

use of lanlias; tor social conuol and ,thl>"’Pf 

group conirantations. Kochman suntmatoes a detailed analysts 

The purpose tor which language in S"“ ^iS^hTS 

.he. Ihe^Vei views ihos. soei.i lition. 

1 mean that he sees his environment as hng of a «n« e ^ 
which require that he be continual^ rw y absorbed what Horten 

or defend himself against being victimaed. He has absorwo 
calls ’strett ntionality.’ (Kochman. in press.) 

We need In think abon. how .he skills of ”""5 '“S'on'°.'hK= 
solidarity and social manipulation can be esp oi teacher’s words) 

also nout'ish language lor thinking mme o( thought and 

or -using language as an insitumen. or me l ^eaptes^^^^ 

leeling- (N. Chomsky, n.A, p. q „5 „„ld in principle 

language use ate separable Itum <P’"“^ ^ ,„e,ional specializatiou. 
use any dialect (or any purpose. But beo nurooses and Standard 

i. may be easie, to use .'""^jSguage planning 

English lot uthen. Again, of Black children most 

Valentine (1969) suggests that ^.e complcailies of 

he seen as -bieullutaliou.- Mitchell thscussee some ul Uie co p 

this process; 
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process a time when each individual attempts to find some viable personal 
reconciliation to cultural patterns, values and attitudes which do not cohere 
or intersect in any consistent fashion. Some solutions find individuals essen- 
tially submerged in things Black, lejecting outside standards and valuations 
across the board. Others look outward toward the wider culture and still 
others straddle the two, selecting from either as the needs of the moment 
require. Language is an important reflector of these various positions. 
(Mitchell, 1969. pp. 82-83 ) 

Wolfram and Fasold (1969) suggested that increasing emphasis on racial 
pride is not yet extended to language. Obviously, changes in the social- 
political situation in this country will affect the biculturation process, and 
thereby also alter the language goals that Black people hold for their 
children. Ways must be found to ensure that these changes are refiected in 
education. 


STRATEGIES FOR NOURISHING BIDIALECT ALISM 
If a decision is made to Uy to help chUdren become btdialectal, what 
strategies are most likely to succeed? As Sledd (1969) makes clear, success 
stones are few. By-and-Iarge. techniques have been adopted from foreign- 
languap instruction, notably drills of all kinds. Even though American 
unsuccessful in foreign-language teaching, we 
** unsuccessful techniques to teaching a 
this, despite the fact that bidialecialism is probably 
harder to achieve than bilinguaUsm. 

f’ididectalista b harder is that the internal variation already 
what that "c ^ speakers’ language raises important questions about 
Ervin-Tripp [1971(c)] presented a 
a lowcr-cla« m moment that we wish to "teach” 

a senarnf,. ^ V to prououncc all final consonants that constitute 

exactly does least in formal situations. What 

mitc^ % ^ "I nile. consistent 

Obviously deew’ motivation for accepting a particular norm? 

"> Kilch SE is outside lie 
about nrinrii’ ' r ^ general questions will be raised — 

sTT oontpos,t,on; and whether the goal should be changes in 

oral speech or in wnting. 


Linguistic Features 

If the purpose of teaching Standard English is for its “Pygmalion effect ” 
then educational programs should concentrate on those nonstandard 
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U.a. are mos. crucial ia cliciriuB Ce rf 

and Riley (1967) flrat one .nd« .,1 each 

therefore more important in any SE curri um. 

SeparMc from qucsdons of what to reach and ''°J^“^*,',3““'s'’ages 
when. How much variation in speech patterns ca ^ ^ (o leani after 
control) Do flte asserUons that foreign XS”^e"m in hr= sense of 
early adolescence apply to leammg a sec monitoring? If 

automatic production without the excessive strum o 

attitudes play a critical role in «• Xl‘Xr ton 

attitudes mote likely to work for oral switching, Sexibility of 

against it? In summary, at what age patterns, and atdtudes 

motor control of articulation and i and/or vocational 

toward SE (as influenced by peer-group t*"™'*"”" 
hopes) at optimal values for second^lialect tnsttuction. 

Selection of Adnlts and Peers considered desirable, im- 

If providing models of X^schodTpersonnel and the composition 
portant questions ate he riven to the standatdness 

of the peer group. How 3 metiers hhd how much weight to 

of the speech patterns of adult sto ™ lowerorlass communities— 
other reasons for including adults parents, counteraction of 

such as on-the-job training for parents a schools? 

home-school alienation, and the participa on c-yeral children in her 
If family day.are, in which ^ 

own home, comes under more careriu rr«i.n«inp decisions? Criteria 

be ^ven to the mother's lan^age in ma formal educa- 
tor selecting school personnel is ^ successful performance, 

tional credentials toward reliance ^ -n(»pch'» If so what should 

Should there be any perfotmance standards for speecn. 

*eybe? .. . ,h. ocer group? We want to 

And what about the composition a_,nne children. How much 

maximize the benefits from commumca n,ating a fight against 

can be gained in desegregated classro^s. preschool 

present governmental funding pohaes. . evidence on the effects 

groups segregated by social class? So far, equivocal. Perhaps 

of heterogeneous classrooms on cnii social class lines as much 

children don’t naturally interact acro« attitudes influence 

as we hope or expect. Perhaps even if Y 
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which “models” are chosen. Perhaps teachers attend to and talk to the 
most verbal children, rather than the least verbal. We need more research 
in these classrooms themselves. 


Speech or Writing 

In other countries, attempts are also being made to teach a standard 
dialect. In England, one project to develop a language program for children 
of West Indian origin is directed by Jim Wight at the University of Birming- 
ham. The program is planned for children from seven to nine years old 
because it is based in part on children’s writing. It has two objectives: 


. . to help children to write Standard English— concentrating on the places 
where the West Indian dialect creates special diiTicuIlics for the child; and 
to improve the oral fluency and general communication skills and confidence 
of the children. . . . (Wight and Norris. 1969, pp. 2-3.) 

Only the first objective will be discussed here. 

In its approach to Standard English, the Birmingham project takes an 
intermediate position between the extremes of “teaching English as a second 
langua^” on the one hand, and “leaving their dialect alone” on the other. 
In addition to the usual distinction between home language (In this case a 
Caribbean Creole) and school language (Standard English), Wight and 
Norris separate their goals for oral and written language and concentrate 
meir efforts in liying to help children write Standard forms. According to 
Wight, no matter how you try to disguise it, if you suggest an alternative 
way of speaking, you are implicitly suggesting that something is wrong with 
What the child said in the first place. Moreover, wriitcn work is where 
children receive the most criticism for Irregular forms. Grammatical devia- 
lons may be ignored by listeners, but the same deviations become glaringly 
obvious in written compositions. In Wight’s program, oral drills arc used 
, needed in writing. “U is intended that these 

standard foms should be primarily associated in the child’s mind with 
written English” (Wight and Norris. 1969, p. 27). 

Three additional arguments in favor of practicing SE in written form can 
be suggested. First, as noted above, Taylor (1971) argues In favor of 
widening the range of pronundations acceptable as SE to include Black 
Eng ish pronunciations as we now include all regional variations, thereby 
limiting SE to matters of grammatical structure. In print, pronunciation 
automatically becomes irrelevanL Second. Keman (in press) found that 
Black high school students more casUy accept the need for writing SE 
while considering as affected their peers* attempts at “proper” speech. 
Finally, one of the skUls, discussed in Chapter 8, that working-class 
children most need to practice is the explicU communication of ideas with- 
out dependence on gestures or concrete referents. Written language imposes 
exactly that task. 

Wight’s project (Wight and Norris, 1969) is developing some unusual 
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pu^Wke materials for teaching standatd English moiphology, such as the 
following for noun and verb agreement. 




The cook 


ran 


s 


If on. adds an r to the noun, then the only verb pto that 

cannot itself take an s; it the noon is stngnlar, then the matching 

piece has a space that mast be ““*>»“ *■ , mnemonic device to 

,ea^;rh„rs:rc-‘rcrs';TP^ 

tion), this role is a completely atbittaiy.m^n^cs^ P 

If the visual shapes of words can aid ^ decision is made 

Another good feature in the ’! that decision has been 

about the noun: is it plural or . J mcrally. of the verb, 

made, the shape of the noun determines ih speech and 

The incidence of nonstandard foans may ^ ”■!! ^ompan- 

writing, even tor one child. De S'®'®"® chMrcn in a Philadelphia 

son for a group of nine- to ten-year-old P ® after a walk 

summer remedial program. Wntten e^posi socech samples from 

around the school neighborhood and compared with s^h »>JP 
tapes and written notes on the children’s talk 

Dc Siefano found significant differences her proportion of 

the two media. For example, vejb Jtorms ^nstiun^ oSmn^fSc third- 

all nonstandard forms in s^h^Mc«.dr^J^^ „o„„andard speech 

person singular -a accounted for 45 jwnx 

forms, as in He act nice, but this form nhonolorical feature of 

De Slcfcno (in p,e„) inferred Urn. 

niack English fhnn n deep slir.ctnrat gm ^ carryover in speech 
dcmly (airly easy i"''""™ ^ ® slower, more dchbcralc 

habits." One cannot conclude from *‘Cf « _^uce fewer nonstandard 
narare of .he writing P'""* l-dn^llard form, 
forms. Some hems consrnuted n „„ recorded nonsrandard 

in writing than in speech. For csampic.th percent of the errors in 

tosses, ive pronorjns, but '•"« rhe wotce of dimculty here. 

wrifing. as in T/irv Pesbaps '' ^’^„Teons„nan.s in pro- 

Which in tom may be related to a i„sij|n on rbe stains of 

iwnciation. More such rescareh should ) suc?e»lioftS for 

particular features in a child’s language »)-stctn. and supr^ 
curriculum. 
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ATTITUDES OF TEACHERS 

Previous sections have discussed the direct effects of a child’s dialect 
00 his intellectual and social experience. His education will also be affected 
indirectly through the effect of his speech patterns on his peers and his 
teachers We do not know how early Black children learn that their speech 
patterns are stigmatized in the latter society. Given the early age at which 
they show such responses as preferring while dolls (Porter, 1971), we 
D cariy realization of sociolioguistic facts of life as well- 

But children wiU be affected by the reactions of others, whether or not they 
are aware of them. 

Evidence is accumulating that speech cues are one important source of 
“P about their children’s success in school. 
'» press), and Shamo in Memphis (1970). 
has nnn evaluate children more negatively when their speech 

Mieh^. 'f'*!"’ P”""''"»'>on and syntti. Gnskrn (1970) found that 
academieanv'lh"'"’’?""'"® speakers as less likely to succeed 

n essl ^d TPetcr, and ^bert (in 

photoeranh ha’d *at a recorded speech pattern or a child's 

quality of a 'nflueKe on third-grade teachers’ ratings than the 

Mn (1968)^m„‘^'’f'“°" " ‘‘""’■“'S. Holmes, Holmes, and Frled- 
Mand' Z* ihe evaluations ol a Headsiart teacher in Coney 

t!aeh.r'Ttr„t " r’ "" '“*'■> in ier class. The 

actual intellieeKe test’ ‘^^^'^^ena intelligence were not correlated with 
havJors as the ehiM'« biased by such actual be- 

verbal s^lls. ' respond to directions and his general 

(1967) for°oM andysVof'^Ih'’®^ *’‘“ses. Sec CampbeU 

deeply founded in their own problem. Teachers' reactions are 

simply living in a Hi«or- • e^ricoce. Part of that experience is 

read and heard from society; but part is also what they have 

1966) about 

right,, pointed '„tS«Sre::?„hr''”" “ ‘■r 

best of intentions, our aaaIvseVrf approached wilh the 

accurate-may hive LrS^i, “"™' PMetences-no matter how 
ehildteu's success, and therrty to self-Mm'"’ ‘“T‘* 
causal relationship-which cminot^ ® Prepheeies, by implying a 
tural differences n^sehrto! surncK 

the victim” (Ryan, 1971). ' helped to blame 

lhekinds'of'S!lSthe'w“ai^m™ 

advocates for teacher education in M Tf 

Fraxpr will Ka ...aa oof. i • w “ ficneral could help. Perhaps Bruce 
to r ^ =" *= Langnagc Research 

Foundalron ,n Cambndge, Massachnselts, to develop a eureieulum lor 
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teachers specifically about * As Landes 

some point, there is probably a hnnt to what califLia "when 

says in her report ot a ‘-‘-f " J^m and ^ 
educators talk more about pupils than exoeriences words 

separateness from the objects of discussion forfeits the expenences w 

should mirror” (1965, p. 64). intercroup communica* 

Attitudes of linguistic found that on the basis 

tion among children ‘Jh.g!ade children ranted MC 

of voice cues alone, middle-class fifth- a ^ speakers in descending 

white speakers. LC white speakers. intelligent, 

order on personality characteristics sue t anecdotal evidence 

helpful, and friendly. “^^stances be highly valued 

that those same features may under som t_ either case educational 

among white peers, especially .n adole^n«^ te reflation of cultural 
efforts toward valuing speech differences , i.aming from each 

pluralism should enhauce the tikebho^^ a „ should have 

other. O'Neil suggests that “students urban, ' ”.' ,1968, p. 15) 

understanding of the naturalnea ' „i„a, graders (O'Neil, 

and tried to teach such a ‘“"T^fsneh effort7would be most effective, 
in press). We don’t know at what age such enons w 


Bilingualism 

The subject of childhood bilingualism deserves 
Itselt; here'i. Is given only a section « i<S 
treatment is impossible, it seemed hett cources of further 

Therefore, only a few important issues wiU . references cited, the 

discussion will be suggested. Through e « ijigrature. Discussion is 
reader can trace back to most of the rhild- teaching a second 

organized into three sections: becoming a bilingual child, teaching 
language; and bilingual education. 

BECOMING A BILINGUAL CHILD 

Some children leam two laugua^ “'"'?StrThSe°'are sdlfvTry 'f™ 
them sequentially, one language affer ^ ' m,i„„al child which match 

descriptions of either route toward bei» g fij^.ianguage acquisition 

in detail and linguisUc analysis the studies of first lang t 
described in this book. . T^nold’s four-volume 

A classic study of simultaneous daughters’ 

diary (1939-1947; summarized m pronunciation 

learning of English and German m Ihw ^as mentioned in 

of “pretty” by Leopold’s older daughter. 
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Chapter 4. In a review article on child language research through 1946, 
Leopold (1948) cites only three oflier studies: Geissler, 1938; Pavlovitch, 
1920; Ronjat, 1913. Since then, there is at least Burling’s (1959) account 
of the almost simultaneous acquisition by his son Stephen of English and 
Garo, a nonwestem language in India. 

Studies of children who successfully learn a second language when 
already speaking a first language should be even more relevant for educa- 
tional planning. Unfortunately, studies of such sequential bilingualism seem, 
If anything, even rarer. One excellent study is Dato’s (1970) syntactic 
ana ysis o the acquisition of Spanish by English-speaking children who 
went with their families to live in Madrid. As Dato points out. 

Uat children do indeed acquire a second language is borne out in the nu- 
periods ofome'* ^ Patents visiting foreign countries for any extended 

we accounts by parents are unfortunately anecdotal, 

so within a «i '* ' ‘1'^" speak a second language, and that they do 

a s«c;3 entertairthe hypothesis that 

acqSSa hi^flrft "ot unlike that of 

short time to (.•iin *''*''*®** ****" '*'« should be able, within a relatively 
(Dato. 1970 p 2 ) * insight into second-language learning. 

second year liVadVd studied one four-year-old boy; in the 

whrSeSc,!.^ c to 616 years old), all of 

niques were oanlv ‘he first time. Date’s research tech- 

and Che anafSirlLmlwoV™"' 

For Just grammar. 

natural second-language TearninEl& °! 

English-speaking children simultaneous and sequenUal— of 

of other lanouaees leamin..^ P r t fanguages and of child speakers 
ofaninternSricX^^^'^-^*'^**^ ^or the proceedings 


teaching a second language 


But Otu record of deUberule utlemL” £"! “ ““ed^E' uequ.s.t.on. 
presents an entirely dilierent pietoc 

leaSi"e”Mh irS'ir’T «'<• S“>« «"■“ ™ 

rn^aee t ''™ ”*'”“8 E'-dP* "I’d dP'd^ > f”"E” 

"dtr'L^e'd'rre siT'" 

cluMtcn , , . make up nearly one-Ionith ol the city’s total elementary public 
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school enrollment” (John and Homer, 1971, pp. 1-2). In a recent survey, 
Spolsky ( 1970) found that 73 percent of sU-ycar-old Navajo children did 
not know enough English for success in first grade. See Fishman et al. 
(1966) for further demographic and historical information. So far we have 
failed to help these children become bilingual, ttithout or with the latest 
techniques for “teaching English as a second language,” and their dropout 
rates are high (Campbell, 1970). Hope for the future may lie in different 
methods of teaching a second language, or in bilingual education of which 
learning English would be one pan, or both. 

In an important article, Ervin-Tripp challenges the assumptions under- 
lying second language teaching: 

I think two major changes have taken place id our views of language acquisi- 
tion in recent years. One is that we now arc beginning to see the functions 
of language in the life of the speaker as of far more importance in its 
acquisition than we had realized, and the other is that the mechanical view 
that practice makes perfect has given way under the impact of evidence that 
Speechless children can have well developed language (a refeience to a ease 
study by Lennebergl. (Ervin-Tripp. 1970, p. 314.) 

At the end of Chapter 5 on the process of laaguage development, two 
questions were raised about implications for education: whether adults who 
are trying to be helpful should attend to a child’s meaning or to bis super- 
ficial forms; and whether sequeocieg of instruction plays an important role. 
On these two issues, natural language acquisition and second-language 
teaching diverge sharply. In the fomier, as argued earlier in this book, the 
child is a full participant in conversation from the beginning, adults respond 
to his intended meaning, and no one attempts to segment, organize, and 
sequence all that he eventually must kam. In second-language teaching, by 
contrast, adults attend to how children talk, not what they are trying to 
say, and assume that “organization of input, plus practice, will have predict- 
able results” (Ervin-Tripp, 1971, p. 315). Holt’s caricature quoted in 
ptapter 5 Is an all-too accurate description of many second-language teach- 
ing practices. It should be possible to design an educational environment 
lhat reactivates the natural language-learning abilities which all children 
have. Dodson, Price, and Tundo (1968) present a detailed account, in- 
cluding two case histories of individual diildren, of an infant school in 
Wales in which Welsh was the medium of conversation in the afternoons, 
but no “Welsh lessons” were given. 

Reactivating language-learning abilicks necessarily means harnessing 
cbildren’s motivations as well. Here, as much as in teaching strategies, is 
^bere the problems of minority-gronp diildren may lie. At least that seems 
lo be the implication of one success story of second-language learning in 
school. Lambert, Just, and Segalmwtz (1971) describe two classes of 
monolingual En^sh children in Montreal who received their fini years of 
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schooling entirely in French. The kindergarten program, which the authors 
think may be crucial, “conducted almost entirely in French by two very 
skilled and experienced teachers from Europe, stressed vocabulary develop- 
ment and listening comprehension through art, music and play, and en- 
couraged spontaneous verbal expression in French” (Lambert, Just, and 
Segalowitz, 1971, p. 233). French was the only language used from first 
grade on. 

Hie results of the experiment to date indicate that the type of bilingual train- 
ing offered these children is extremely effective, even more so than was 
originally expected. The similarity of the findings for two different sets of 
classes, involving changes in teachers* methods of instruction, and modes 
of testing and analysis, speaks well for the stability and generality of the 
effects produced by the experimental program. These effects demonstrate a 
very high level of skill in both receptive and productive aspects of French, 
the major language of instruction; a generally excellent command of all 
aspects of English, the home language of the children; and a high level of 
skill in a nonlanguage subject matter, mathematics, taught through the for- 
eign language only. (Lambert. Just, and Segalowiii, 1971, pp. 229-230.) 

Furthermore, the children transferred what they had learned about reading 
from French to English with little trouble. 

Ervin-Tripp asks the obvious question: Why docs being taught in a 
foreign language work for these Montreal children and fail for Chicane, 
Puerto Rican, and Navajo children In the United States? In her words, “the 
merences are social” (1971, p. 314). In commenting on the same contrast, 
Haugen agrees— 


We need to think in terms of dominant and nondominant, but these are 
terms we don't like to talk about because they are ultimately political. . . • 
^ difference whether the schools are teaching the 

language that is nondominant or one that is dominant, because 
me children are sensitive to the pressure of society through their parents 
peers. I think the opposition of dominant and nondominant is so 
mportant that I wonder if Lambert's good results may not be accounted 
J>r by the fact that he is teaching the members of a dominant group a non- 
dominant lan^age which has potentialities of dominance, while in Texas 
or New Mexico we are teaching a dominant language to a nondominant 
group. This alters the educational picture totally. (Haugen, discussion in 
Alatis, 1971, p. 310.) 


TTie same conclusions about the importance of attitudes was reached by 
Tax and his colleagues in the Carnepe Corporation Cross Cultural Educa- 
tion Project of the University of Chicago (Tax and Thomas [1969], Walker 
[1965, 1969]) which was concerned not with teaching English but with 
raising the literacy level of Cherokees in eastern Oklahoma. Cherokee 
history is particularly interesting because in the nineteenth century they had 
been 90 percent literate in their native language using a writing system 
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1 with no forinsl cducstion ■ 

developed in 1819 by Sequoyah, nekhboring white communities 

to regain this status: , v ,k 

It seems dear that the ^*^^**"8 

English and Cherokee Lteracy m the of the fact that 

the recent scarcity of reading matcnals . :_,tniction, particularly 

learning to read has become associated wi * oresided over by English 
in the context of an alien and 
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to read with an alphabet; according to Kolcrs, however, *’Thc idea that the 
skilled reading of even alphabetic languages involves the interpretation of 
symbol systems implies that the reading of Chinese and the reading of 
English have more in common than would at first appear” (1970, p. 118). 
Venezky (1970) reviews research on beginning reading materials for 
speakers of both nonstandard dialects and other languages. 

Too often, ‘‘bilingual education” is only a euphemistic name for new 
means to the old goals of teaching children to speak and read the dominant 
language, in our case English, as fast as possible. The clue to true bilingual 
education is whether the concurrent use of two languages continues through 
the school grades, or whether the non-English language gradually drops out 
year by year. Many of the strongest advocates of bilingual education sec it 
as far more than a means to such narrow ends. In the preceding quotation. 
Walker spoke for the goals of increased self-identity for minority people. 
Others, such as Fishman, stress the goal of a truly multilingual and multi- 
cultural society: 

The day is coming when more and more genuine bilingual education, for all 
who want It, regardless of income, mother tongue or language dominance, 
will he part of the variegated picture of American education. At that lime it 
will not be a mere euphemism for programs m English as a Second Language 
which, though unquestionably essential, constitute only one part and one kind 
of dual language education. It will not be just a promissory note to the poor, 
nor a left-handed contribution to increasingly vocal and organized (though 
still exploited and dispossessed) Hispanos and Indians. It will be available 
to my children and grandchildren, and to yours, because U is too good to 
keep it from all the people. (Fishman. 1970. p. 53.) 

Obviously, schools alone cannot achieve a multilingual society. Their 
success will depend on sociolinguistic aspects of language use in the com- 
munity, and they must be evaluated in relation to that social context. That 
is what Ervin-Tripp and Haugen were saying about the success of Lambert 
and his associates in Montreal. See Fishman ct al. (1968) for the study of 
one Puerto Rican community in New Jersey. And sec OTluallachain 
(1970) and Macnamara (1966) on Irish attempts to use bilingual educa- 
tion to revive an “ancestral” language. 

But influences do operate in the other direction, too, from school to 
society as well as from society to school. That is what the Irish government 
is hoping for. And it is the point of a news item in the (London) Times 
. Educational Supplement on the Welsh Language Society’s campaign to 
deface road signs printed only in English. Evidently some teachers had 
been active in this campaign. After a strong statement on behalf of acts that 
do not violate public opinion even if they violate the law, the reporter urged 
the local education committees not to take action against these teachers: 

1 should have thought it is ridiculous that children whose mother tongue is 
Welsh should grow up hearing one set of place names on the tongues of 
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their families but always seeing another, English fonn on road signs 
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Children not only learn the structure and meanings of their native lan- 
guage, but also learn to use that language in actual verbal behavior. The 
two main categories of language functions arc (Carroll, 1964, p. 4): “(1) 
as a system of responses by whkh individuals communicate with each other 
(inter-individual communication); and (2) as a system of responses that 
facilitates thinking and action for the individual (intra-individual commu- 
nication).” These subsystems of language functioning must be somehow 
intimately related. I say “somehow related” because we do not knenv how 
overt speech becomes internalized into coven thought, particularly in the 
case of the growing child. And we don’t know how variation In the use of 
language for interindividual communication aflccts Us use as an intra- 
individual cognitive tool. For reasons that have to do with the intellectual 
history of the behavioral sciences, the two functions of language have 
been studied separately. 

This separation should be ended. In a review of research on the lan- 
guage of preschool age children, LaCrosse and his coworkers recommend: 
Language has been studied by different rcscarehen as a tool for thought, 
for communication, and in relation to reading. Unfortunately these studies 
are on different groups of children. Our suggestion is that a “language-as-a- 
tool” survey would be very fruitful in that it could study these important 
language functions in the same sample of children. A programmatic study 
would yield a fuller understanding of the organization of language functions 
within the child. (LaCrosse el in press.) 

But for now, we’re limited to separate discussions of the use of language 
(or communication (to others) and co^ition (for oneself). 

It is not even clear which function should be discussed first. We don't 
know the order of emergence in the evolution of man or the development 
of children. Controversies continue on just this question. To Mead ( 1934) 
and Vygotsky (1962), inner speech is internalized dialogue, and thought 
has social roots. To Langer, on the other hand, 
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... the purely communicative aspect of language has been exaggerated. It’s 
best to admit that language is primarily a vocal actualization of the tendency 
to see reality symbolically. (Langer, 1948, p 99.) 

Perhaps it is meaningless to try to place the two language functions in 
temporal sequence or priority of significance. In John's words, “To speak 
is to unite, temporarily, the intra-personal and interpersonal forces which 
simultaneously affect the speaker” (in press). For no convincing reason, 
therefore, this chapter considers the develt^mient of some aspects of lan- 
guage for communication, and some differences in communicative styles. 
Chapter 9 follows on the rol« of language in cognition. 

In a society, speech as an activity is not a simple function of the structure 
and meanings of the language or languages involved. Nor is speech activity 
random. Like the languages. It is patterned, governed by rules; and this 
patterning also must be learned by linguistically normal participants in the 
society. Moreover, the patterning of speech activity is not the same from 
society to society, or from group to group within societies such as our own 
(Hyme8,1961,p.57.) 

The acquisition of competency for use, indeed, can be stated in the same 
terms as acquisition of competence for grammar. Within the developmental 
matrix In which knowledge of the sentences of a language is acquired, chil- 
dren also acquire knowledge of a set of ways In which sentences are used. 
From a finite experience of speech acts and their interdependence with 
sociocultural features they develop a general theory of the speaking appro- 
priate in their community, which they employ, like other forms of tacit 
cultural knowledge (competence) In conducting and interpreting social life. 
(Hymes, in press.) 

At any one moment, a child decides to speak or be silent, to adopt 
communicative intent a or coitiinunicative intent b, to express idea x or 
idea y, in language variety i or variety 2. The options the child selects 
will be a combined function of the child’s communicative competence and 
of characteristics of the situatlrm as he perceives it on the basis of his 
P3st experience. “Sociolinguistics is the study of the characteristics of 
language varieties, the characterisrics of their functions, and the charac- 
teristic of their speakers as these three constantly interact, change and 
^ange one another within a speech community” (Fishman, 1970, p. 4), 
chapter reports studies that can be called developmental sociolinguis- 
^®'~lhe description of language varieties in children and their functionally 
<5‘fferentjated use. It b divided into the sections that constitute a mixed 
fragmentary set. Each individual section is worthy of inclusion. But 
6 field of developmental sociolinguistics has not proceeded far enough 
to make possible a more systematic presentation. The three sections are; 
wpressive use of speech varieties; coding ability; and variations in child 
*P^h according to its social setting, including the classroom. 
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Expressive Use of Speech Varieties 

Consciously or nonconsciously, speakers select among aspects of lan- 
guage which convey meaning beyond the referential meaning of the words 
and sentence structure alone. 

The productive competence of a speaker may range over a wide reper- 
toire of styles and dialects, which may involve differences of lexicon, gram- 
mar, or pronunciation. In geiterat, however, linguists have not been willing 
to credit children with much breadth of competence in any of these respects. 
While this may be true for many children, we have found that even sLx- 
year-olds are sensitive to stylistic differences. Two examples will suffice. In 
one instance, in which a middle-class white first-grader was interviewed, 
the interviewer asked her to make up a story about a picture she was shown 
in a magazine. At this point, the girl drew herself up, and beginning ‘Once 
upon a time, . . ’ launched into a discourse which was very formally de- 
livered and which was notable for containing no contractions. At the end 
of the story, she audibly relaxed, and from there on freely used contractions 
for the remainder of the interview. 

A second-grade Negro girl in a small East Texas town also showed 
stylistic shifts in phonology in going from a simple conversation lo a ‘slorl- 
fled’ account of an event Although she was not consistent in maintaining the 
shift, she at least showed clear sensitivity to it. The whole subject of the 
range of styles and dialects in the repertoire of children is only just begin- 
ning to receive attention, and a great deal yet remains lo be learned. (Troike, 
1970, pp. 67-68.) 

Prosodic features of intonation and pitch are among the first aspects of 
language learned by the child in their unmarked or normal form. In n 
longitudinal study of three preschool children from college-educated fami- 
lies, Weeks looked for variation in these aspects of language, which, by 
contrast with unmarked utterances, “convey information or emotion beyond 
that conveyed by the words alone” (Weeks. 1970, p. 23). She identified 
10 sources of such variation, which she called “register,” in the speech of 
three children: three aspects of intensity (whisper, softness, and loudness); 
two aspects of enunciation (clarification and fuzzy speech) ; and five aspects 
of baby talk (high pitch, grammatical modification, phonetic modification, 
exaggerated intonation, and mimicry). She also looked for their functions, 
co-occurrences and social contexts of use. Here are two examples from one 
child; 

From about 2, 6 to 3, 1 [years and nxwths of age), John whispered to his 
parents if they were visiting someone and he wanted to make a request, such 
as for a drink of water. He expected his parents then to make the request 
for him. He also uses whispering when he's concentrating, principally in 
private speech, where Fred uses softness. At 3, 4 John is just beginning to 
grasp the concept of secret-keeping but has never used whispering for se- 
crets. . . . 
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TTie youngest age at which the clarification register was recorded was 
1, 11. This seemed to be about the age at which John began to get indignant 
when people could not understand him. In this example, John clarified his 
statement principally by putting a noticeable boundary between each syl- 
lable. (Weeks, 1970, pp. 28. 29.) 

Carlson and Anisfeld (1969) found similar characteristics in the speech 
of Carlson’s son, age 21 to 33 months. NVhen his speech seemed not 
intended to elicit a response, it tended to the extremes of loudness (whisper- 
ing or shrieking) and sometimes had deviant pitch patterns such as shriek- 
ing or singing. At 31 months, he used "itazy enunciation” and a very soft 
voice “in situations in which he knew he would probably he forbidden to 
do what he was about to ask” (Carlson and Anisfeld, 1969, p. 575). Sarah, 
in the Harvard study, regularly used a high pitch to convey indirect dis- 
course, as when reporting what Bugs Bunny or a doll had said. 

In her conclusions, Weeks suggests: 

There may be greater variation la the ages at which children learn to use 
the re^sters discussed in this papvr than there is in the variation in the age 
at which they learn to perform other linguistic tasks such as forming plurals 
Or putting together two-word sentences. This is not too surprising since there 
is probably greater individual variation in adult competence in the use of 
registers than in ordinary grammatical competence. (Weeks, 197ft p. 33.) 
Idke other aspects of language, these expressive aspects are subject 
to cultural patterning. Because the oral speech styles valued in Black 
cotnmunities (to be discussed later in this chapter) make unusual use of 
such prosodic features as stress and intonation, further research might 
show relative advancement in the features studied by Weeks among Black 
children. 

In a direction opposite from cultural inBuences, it is interesting to specu- 
late about whether some of our human manipulation of prosodic aspects 
of communication may be related to antecedents in our evolutionary past. 
For instance, whispering could be a spedfically human version of a more 
basic adaptive behavior — ^that of decreasing the dimensions of an act for 
protecUve purposes. See Friedman (1968) for a provocative discussion 
of other examples of “evolved behavior.” 


Coding Ability 

Any object, event, or idea can be referred to or named in many ways. 
A spot on the rug can be if, that, that over there, the spot, the spot near 
‘he leg of the table, etc. One soorce of variation within child language 
comes from the selection among such options for making meaning less or 
®ore explicit. As noted earlier, one dimension of language development 
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is increasing ability to free language from its nonlinguistic context m 
communicate ideas through words alone. This has been termed ‘‘coding 
ability” (R. Brown, 1966). 

Like intelligibility discussed in Chapter 5. coding ability must meet a 
shifting criterion of success. It even depends on the same two characteris- 
tics of the speech situation which were important in judgments of intelligi- 
bility: the presence or absence of a physkr^y present nonlinguisdc context, 
and the presence or absence of a shared “psychological context of pre- 
viously acquired information and experience. In oral speech, both ^ 
important. If, when a cat comes into the room, a mother says to her chil 
Get it out of here, the pronoun if is not at all ambiguous because the share 
focus of attention between speaker and listener substitutes for a verbally 
more explicit referent and eliminates the need to communicate more 
through words alone. In written language, where no physical context is 
possible, the presence or absence of a shared psychological background 
becomes all the more importaoL Salmger and his associates (1970) re- 
port a high conelation between successful communication (as tested by 
the Goze technique in which a reader guesses deleted words) and the degree 
of familiarity between reader and author. 

Coding ability is thus taxed whenever the topic of conversation is not 
physically present and supplementary nonverbal communication such as 
pointing is impossible. Familiar occasions include describing the past, 
planning for the future, giving directions to strangers, talking over the 
telephone, and writing — especially for an unknown reader. It is often 
assumed (for example, by Bruner, 1965) that most talk in school is out 
of context in this sense, though 1 know of no studies to prove whether this 
assumption is true. 


Even when the lexical and grammatical means needed for coding ability 
under diverse circumstances are present in a child’s language system, chil- 
dren continue to differ in their style and effectiveness, in the “descriptive 
specificity” of their speech (Jones and Wepman, 1965). Most of the 
research on this set of speech varieties relates it only to the social class 
of the speaker. 

Discussion of coding ability is divided into three sections; explicitness 
in speech, explicitness in writing, and adapting language to the needs of 
the listener. 


EXPLiaXNESS IN SPEECH 

Three quite different forms of explicitness have been explored in re- 
search on child language: selecting nouns versus pronouns; giving global 
versus analytic descriptions; and formulating a series of questions in play* 
ing the game of Twenty Questions. 
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Nonns versus Pronouns . , selection of 
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nouns or pronouns. Consider the spew o length of utterance 
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I’m looking for a cup. (7) 

I waiting for a other cup. (7) 

You put it up on there like dis. (8) 

I gon’ put dis one in ’nere. (7) 

Lookatwhatlmadewithdisonc.(8) 

Den gon’ put dis one back in here cause it fell out. (12) 

I’m gonna knock dese things in. (8) 

Soon I get finish I gon’ do dat way. (9) 

Can I take it off and put it on? (9) writ h' 
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because he uses so many *7l969) as pan of Bernstein’s 
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choice between nouns and pronouns in a LC area of 
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infant schools in a South East infant school, ages five to 

were studied during their three-year stay . mothers of these 

seven years. Chapter 6 described some of the questions 
children were asked. ,, ■„ cAveral structured 
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about each of three sets of pictures, a tay ^ stealing some 
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elicited by asking the child to desenbe and “P'™ 
mechanical toy elephant to a blindfolded . measured ability 

la a subsample of 110 childr» “■"JP'”'’'" Middle class to use the 
of the children, there was a broad tendency working class made 

noun and its associated forms more gently ® 

greater use of the pronoun” (Hawkins, 1 • PP- 
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This contrast between use of nouns and pronouns was analyzed further 
for the two tasks that elicited the most speech (narrative and descriptive) 
for a larger subsample of 312 children. Pronouns were divided into those 
that referred to previously mentioned norms (anaphoric reference, as in 
The boy kicked the ball and it broke the window) and those that referred 
outward to the situational context (exophoric reference, as in They re play- 
ins football and he kicks i7). Both MC and LC children used anaphoric 
pronouns, but exophoric pronouns were used significantly more often m 
both situations by the LC children. 

This difference is important for two reasons: firstly, because it enables 
the middle<lass child to elaborate — he can talk about three big boys but 
he cannot talk about three big they, and secondly, and more important, the 
middle-class child can be understood outude the immediate context, without 
reference to the “here and now." His speech can be interpreted on its own, 
without the pictures if necessary, and he makes no assumption that the 
listener can see the pictures in front of him and knows implicitly who » 
meant by he, she, it, they. The working-class child, on the other hand, does 
make these assumptions, and his speech is therefore tied to the context in 
which it occurs. (Hawkins, 1969, p. 134.) 

In Leeds, Joan Tough did a longitudinal study (Cazden, 1971) of the 
language development of 48 children, half from "favored” backgrounds- 
The “favored” and “less favored” categories are based on the father’s 
occupation and an interview to assess the quality of linguistic festering pro- 
vided by the home. All children were equated on mean Stanford-BInet IQ. 
with group means of 125-130. \Vhen the children were three years old, 
each child’s speech was tape recorded in a one-hour play session with 
another child of the subject’s choice. 

In one analysis, all of the children’s "itcins of representation” were rated 
as to whether they required the presence of the concrete situation for 
effective communication. This “concrete component” constituted 20.9 per- 
cent of the representations of the favored children and 34.5 percent of the 
representations of the less favored children. The most frequent forms of 
the “concrete component” were pronouns, whose only reference was to 
somthing pointed at in the environment. Tough contrasted such exophoric 
reference with anaphoric reference. The percentage of anaphoric references 
(which would communicate without the concrete context) was 22.8 percent 
for the favored children and only 7.7 percent for the less favored children. 
Tough’s finding thus replicates Hawkins’ results. 

Note that these differences were found among children who are in the 
same range of scores on the Stanford-Binet. This means that children of 
equivalent intellectual ability use language in different ways. Hermg and 
associates (1968) present related evidence that children equated on in- 
telligence test scores may have different communication styles. 

An older study by Schatzman and Strauss (1955) is relevant here, even 
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difference in the resulting narratives of metnbe 
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Figure 1 Abstract Designs. 

1 2 3 
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Souree Glueksberg, Kreuss, and Weisberg. 1966. p. 335 

b. Triangle with a line going through it. And a little one on top. 

(# 6 ) , . . 

c. It looks like — one end an orange. Except it has two points. Ana 
a line and two sharp thinp with a line. ( # 1 ) 

d. One sharp end, and another sharp end, and another sharp end. 
Three sharp ends. With a irian^e in the middle. (#3) 

e. A circle. A circle kinda like a ring. ( #2) 

f. It sorta looks like a horse. With one ear, another ear. It’s kinda 
big on one side. Just like a pig except it’s square. (#5) 

In a set of experiments (Glucksberg. Krauss, and Weisberg, 196^, 
Krauss and Glucksberg, 1969; Krauss and Rotter, in press) , Krauss and his 
colleagues found that children 52-63 months had trouble communicating 
about the squiggles in the role of both speaker and listener. Some of the 
child listeners could decode adult descriptions correctly, and children as 
young as 47 months could use their own descriptions correctly. This was 
so even for such seemingly confusable descriptions as “Daddy’s shirt” 
(#4) and “another Daddy’s shirt” (#5). Either children really “see” 
what they describe, or the act of describing itself establishes an association 
that is then remembered. Krauss and Rotter (in press) also found that 
LC 7- and 12-year-old ct^dren could neither encode nor decode de- 
scriptions of abstract figures (squig^es) as effectively as MC children. 

Heider (1971) further explored social-class differences in coding effec- 
tiveness and style. The following report of her work is adapted from Heider, 
Garden, and Brown (1968). Hie subjects were 143 10-year-old boys 
and prls: one-third middle dass (MC) white, one-third lower class (LC) 
white, and one-third LC Black. The stimuli consisted of five arrays of 
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K„„s.s figu,=s .nd five errays of "„™XhSra: aldt 
facial expressions. In the first session ( “another 

“etl:" reacXL -Ved . de.^^- vfiiefi fi^re oe 
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:L^Tr=:Tfi"an?^r:uh dueacy field eene.aa.), tee 

were very reliable dillerencesoIcodmg^Y^e^^^j^^p^^ 

Heider classified images ctimiiltw or only ^ P^tt of it; and 

whether the image referred to the w o e simply described the 

Descriptive versus InferenriJJ: beyond^. One kind of style was 

stimulus or represented an inference go g ^ called Whole Inferential 

common to the two social classes, the s y describes the 

(WI). An anaoding of |fi= ^ is. in tenns 

whole picture, not physicaiisteUy . '^.-.-riptions of abstract #2 
of what the picture loo^ hoie” are mole Inferential. Of a 

as “like a ting” and of w 5 M ^ o. He looks surprlsid; of an abstract 
face, Heidet’s subjects sa.d; filhiing m ‘ooh 

"" 

images but only for 33 pment of pp„ 

The MC children lued also part of the picture. 

Descriptive (PD). An image of du jyP* j^cription. Adam's description 
often a minute part, in terms of p jsi P 

of ^i3 is Part Descriptive: one sftarp or 

another sharp end. Of a a„y of the other faces', of an 
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Figure 2 Decoder Accuracy: Oass ol Encoder x. Class of Decoder % 
Style of Encoding; (a) Abstracts; (b) Faces. 
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refers to each stimulus uniquely, the speaker has to start afresh to cons 
a metaphorical interpretation of each item. PD descriptions, by control, iM 
labels for dimensions, and encode slimijlus properties in terms of sunnanues 
to and differences from other items in a particular array. Be that as it may. 
^V1 descriptions are less stimulus-bound and in that sense more abstract 
What may cause such differences in preferred encodmg stj’les? Some 
conceivable explanations can be set aside. First, Heider (1971) 
that the Wl-PD contrast was not simply an artifact of how much the chu 
said. For any one child, the style of the first image ^ven was highly corre- 
lated with the subsequent proportion of images in that style. Whethw 
fluency in some sense of a basic disposition to respond verbally to the 
world is somehow related to the development of analytic style remains an 
open questioiL Second, an additional lest (which required the children to 
find small differences between parts of figures) showed that LC children, 
when they were spedfically directed to attend to parts, were almost as 
capable of doing so as were MC children. That is, LC children attend to 
parts of a stimulus when directed to do so, but are much less apt to refer 
to parts in their free descriptions. 

Another possible explanation of stylistic differences remains untested 
in Heider's work. Maybe MC children are more apt to give PD encodings 
because they have been somehow socialized to attributize or dimensiona^ 
their environment, even (and this Is the important point) when not requir**^ 
to do so. They might, in other words, enga^ in more latent learning of the 
attributes underlying the categorizations of their world. 

Heider, Cazden, and Brown ( 196S) conducted an e.xpcriment to test this 
hypothetis. The subjects were 1 8 white boys, now age 1 1 , from the e-xtremes 
of Heider’s sample: 9 MC boys, whose mean percentace of PD responses s 
67.5; and 9 LC boys, whose mean percentage of WI responses “ 96.4. 
A new set of stimuli was designed, consbting of 40 cards, 8 each of 5 
animals: dog, cal, lion, horse, and cow. Each subset of 8 represented 2 
values each of three attribmes. standing-lying, profile or three-quarter face, 
and 1 or 2 spots on the back. Each picture of the 40 constituted a uniqa* 
conjunction of attribute values. 

Fust, the children were shown the cards 8 at a time and asked to encode 
one picture to a present listener, uting only one word. Since, in every 
instance, the target picture was the only picture of that animal in the array 
of 8, the child could simply say Dog or Cat or whatever, and he was not 
allowed to say more. Following the presentation of all 40 cards in such sets 
of 8, the chad was asked to select one of the cards from the pack of 40 
and this time to describe it for a Ustener so that the listener could pick out 
the target picture from the entire pack of 40. In these circumstances, of 
course, the name of the animal {nctoied would not suffice; it was necessary 
to specify the values of all criteiial attributes. If the chfld did not 
sufficient information — saying, for example, ft’s a dog with one spot — the 
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language use by training communication sldlls in two-person communica- 
tion tasks. One test then assessed the effects of the entire training program 
in sharpening children’s perceptions of emotions and interpersonal relations, 
and in extending their vocabulary for this area of experience. The children 
were asked to describe stick figures, singly or in pairs. A high score was 
assigned to responses “which attributed emotion, motivation, volition or 
mood,’’ while a low score was assigned to “any atomistic or fragmentary 
response describing parts of the figure separately." Contrary to expecta- 
tions, children who had received the experimental curriculum did not give 
more high-score responses On the contrary, 

... a small number of El (expenmeotal) children, mainly boys, seemed to 
have given precise, meticulous descriptions of the stick figures at the expense 
of wholistic, relational responses For example, they specified the exact 
location of each arm and each leg in relation to the body, whether the 
heel was turned to the left or right, and whether a fool seemed to be raised 
off the ground. (Gahagan and Gahagan, 1970.) 

While this result was disappointing to the Gahagans, it exactly fits with 
Heider’s results, At least in this task, the Gahagan-Bemstcin language 
program succeeded — for better or worse—ln making the children use 
language in more “middie-class” ways. 

Playing Twenty Questions 

Frequently, when we ask quesuons for information, one question is not 
enough. It is necessary to construct a series of questions, each of which 
takes into consideration what has been learned before. A simplified model 
of this information-seeking process is the game of Twenty Questions. 

Readers who have played this game will realize from their own ex- 
perience that one effective way to play is by continuously partitioning the 
array of possibilities in half. Imagine the task of finding out which of the 
squares on a checkerboard someone else has in mind. One could ask such 
questions as the foUowing: 

a. Is it red? 

b. Is it in the left half facing you? 

c. Is it in the top half facing yrou? 

The speaker would be working on the basis of an unspoken informational 
analysis of the total array. The array may be present as in checkers, or 
only imagined — as when the game is about “I’m thinking of someone . . . 
Considered in this way, the task for the questioner requires the same 
informational analysis as the analytical coding style. The only difference 
is that now the result of that analyris is expressed in a series of questions 
rather than in one combined descriptive statement. 

Mosher and Hornsby (1966) played the Twenty Questions game with 
90 six-, eight-, and eleven-year-old boys in a suburban school. The children 
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Toronto kindergarten to use mature constraint strategy is all the more 
interesting. He has developed many versions o{ this game (Bcreitcr. C^e, 
and Anderson, 1968). In one version, the children stand around the teacher, 
eyes closed and one hand outstretched. The teacher pretends to put a paper 
clip in each hand and then really puts it into one child’s hand. Hands down 
and eyes open, the children start asking questions. The rules of the game 
specify whether on this particular occasion the teacher will answer ony 
yes-no questions like !s ii a girl? or only wh-questions like IVhal color 
is her hair? As each question is asked and answered, the children who arc 
eliminated from further consideration step back and continue asking ques- 
tions until the child holding the paper clip is identified. Score is kept of how 
many questions are required for solution. The game can be made easier or 
harder — depending on the number of possibilities, w^hethcr or not they arc 
visually present, how much help the teacher gives the children in working 
out the implications of each answer, and whether possibilities eliminated by 
an answer are physically removed. 

In casual observation, I found the performance of Bercitcr’s children 
impressive. But the account of a student teacher at Wheelock College made 
me wonder. At my suggestion, she tried to play Twenty Questions with 
the children in a public school kindergarten class. When she said,^ / m 
riiinAing of an animat that's brown and fuzzy, the children asked quite a 
number of constraint-type questions such as Does it have four feet? and 
Do«j It live in the water? It turned out that this class had had a circus unit 
during the preceding week and the children had been taught specific ways 
of categoriang animals— according to the number of feel, where they live, 
etc. 

The evidence that their information-seeking ability was not generally 
as advanced as it had at first seemed was two-fold: First, the children 
frequently didn’t use information from previous answers in constructing 
their questions; after being told Yes. it has four legs, a child asked Is it o 
seal? Second, the appearance of constraint-type questions was limited to 
this particular domain of animals. The behavior of these children is 
reminiscent of the infiexible routines of Adam, Eve, and Sarah at a much 
earlier age. One would like to sec individual tests on Berciter’s children 
in which one could follow the connectedness of their search strategics, and 
observe their performance in new and unfamiliar domains. Evaluation of 
transfer of learning becomes cspedally critical when instruction has 
attempted to speed up the usual course of development. 

EXPLICITNESS IN WRITING 

All of the problems of making meaning explicit in speech are magnified 
in writing because nonverbal support for communicating meaning is com- 
pletely absent. And if one is writing to an unknown audience, a “generalized 
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noncasual speech becomes spedalized in Black communities in ways differ- 
ent from the specialized uses of language required in writing and in main- 
stream life generally. In Black communities, the emphasis is on forms of 
oral performance in which the poetic or expressive function of language 
predominates (Jakobson, 1960). 

The following excerpts are from Bryant’s paper ( 1970) : 

The men of words, being the most highly practiced and skilled per- 
formers, control the competence for the entire range of speech events which 
make up the verbal art form Examples of these are: signifying, which may 
be known in various places and at different times as sounding, woofing or 
louding; playing the dozens, a method of ritualistic insult; and eloquent 
speaking of epic poems generally known as stories, toasts or jokes There 
appears to be a developmental sequence which probably begins with younger 
children learning some form of signifying as reported by a mother talking 
about her preschool-age child: 

Parent; Well, I know that K came home one day; an’ she’s only four. She’s 
the baby in our family An’ oh C. asked me for something, aod 
I said: "No." An’ then K. said: "Ha Ha. mama broke your face.' 
And it was really good, you know. So after then, every tune 
circumstances arose where one of the children didn't have their 
way, they knew that the other one would say it: "Uh Oh. got your 
face broke." So then it really broke up that attitude, you knoWi 
every time you don’t get your way, you cry. 

[Author's note: From the study of attitudes toward Black dialect, 
Cazden, Bryant, and Tillman, 1970, reported In Chapter 7.1 
This child uses what Mitchell (1969) has described as the concept of 
indirection in Black speech. This utterance can be classified as signifying, 
and the tactic can be used in many speech events. In fact, it is the strategy 
which can be found in all the above-mentioned speech episodes. A literal 
translation of this utterance would probably yield: “You didn’t get what 
you wanted, aren’t you sad.’’ In actuality, the essence of the comment does 
not translate to print very well, since the rhythm, intonation, and taunting 
attitude ’ with which such a remark is delivered is part and parcel of the 
verbal message. Also, the ability to use such utterances in appropriate 
contexts implies that the chad has to know that the words don’t mean 
literally what they say. Each word is part of the child’s vocabulary for use 
in many situations, in the more conventional referential sense. However, 
here she chose to encode the message in an indirect way. 

Preadolescents and adolescents, white controlling competence for the 
range of speech episodes which can be designated by the term “signifying.” 
employ this skill more for what is gencraUy known as “ritual insults.” H. Rap 
Brown (1969) who acquired the nfckname “Rap" because of his outstanding 
verbal ability comments— 

The street is where young bloods get their education. I teamed how to talk 
in the street, not from reading about Dick and Jane going to the zoo and 
all that simple shit. The teadier would test our vocabulary each week, but 
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predominates, planning is focused on what Vygotsky (1962) called de- 
liberate structuring of the web of meaniog,” the selection of words and 
syntactic structures to convey meaning most effectively. Thus the two 
kinds of verbal planning do not overlap as either ends or means. 

From her research in Africa, Greenfield (1968) relates this contrast to 
the development of “abstract thought” Because the adjective “abstract 
has so many meanings, both denotative and connotative, it is better to only 
say that personal literacy may be related, as Luria suggests, to particular 
forms of inner speech. It remains an open question as to what other forms 
context-independent thought — which is w^t Greenfield means by “ab- 
stract” — can take. See Cole and associates (1971) for an important 
analysis of this difficult but very important area of cross-cultural research, 
which overlaps with the topic of Chapter 9 as well. 

School tasks that require written composition for reasons meaningful 
to the child may provide a very realistic context for practice in making 
meaning explicit, in using what Bernstein calls “an elaborated code.’ 
Some people may be able to learn to write an elaborated code even if they 
do not speak it, either because “speaking is a skill which requires a rapidly 
produced sequence of co-ordinated activity” (Robinson, 1965, p. 244), or 
because “he may not be able to manage the face to face requirements of 
the role” [Bernstein, in press (b), p. 14]. 

Bryant (1970) suggests that the qualitative differences between the struc- 
ture of most oral speech and the structure of roost written language may also 
explain part of the problems irKluded under “reading comprehension. 

If this is so, then we have an added reason for reading aloud to children 
a great deal, even after they have learned to decode simple material for 
themselves. By reading aloud, teachers ^vc children practice in compre- 
hending the kinds of language structure found in books. For this purpose, 
pictures may be more of a hindrance than a help. As pictures in beginning 
reading material may short-circuit the primary task of learning to decode 
words, so pictures in more advanced materials may short-circuit the task of 
learning to derive meaiung from langua^ alone. 

ADAPTING TO THE NEEDS OF THE LISTENER 

An important part of coding ability is skffl in adapting one’s message 
to the listener or reader. This may require the recognition of differences in 
either perceptual or conceptual pmnts of view. Here are some examples of 
successful role-taking behavior: 

Perceptual: The three-year-old who gels his father’s attention by 
stepping between his father’s ch^ and the TV set. 

The first grader, described in Chapter 7, who looked at a Polaroid 
picture of another child facing the camera and said to the picture- 
taker He looking at you. 
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redundant information from a ^bce ® opening a safe; switch- 

whom knows a different part of . reconstruction to description 

ing from description of a design suffiaen . gjjrj for persons who 

adequate for selection of it from an array. 
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vary m age or sex. Both the tasks and their administration are describe 
in careful detail and then discussed in admirably self-critical terms. For 
instance, Flavell stresses the vexing problem of experimentally separating 
“role taking capability per se and related capabilities, for example, that 
of recognizing that certain non-role taking goals demand role taking means 
(Ravell et al., 1968, p. 180). 

To summarize the results of this research: The six-year-old child has 
some awareness that differences in perspective exist, some ability to figure 
out what they are in the more obvious cases of visual perceptions but not in 
the more hidden case of information or intentions, and little awareness of a 
need to analyze the other’s point of view if not explicitly instructed to do 
so. During the elementary school years, all requisite abilities develop. A 
child’s rate of development may be affected by the range of situations m 
which he is forced to consider alternative points of view in order to achieve 
his communicative intent. 

Though adults have all requisite abilities, they may not use them even 
when the need for such adaptation is critical. For example, I saw a concert 
hall usher gesture wildly to a blind student with a white cane to “show 
him to the ticket office; and shouting to foreigners is not infrequent 

Teaching may be conceived as one kind of communication for which 
role taking — in the sense of assessing the abilities, needs, and motivations 
of another— is essential. Adapting one’s message to individual chUdren 
admittedly requires more effort than an uniecoded broadcast to a group, 
and looking for and using the feedback provided by the reactions of one s 
listener(s) is hard work too. Teachers would benefit from analyzing their 
own behavior in Flavell’s terms. Sec Barnes and Britton (1969) for further 
discussion of the classroom language of both children and teachers. 


Speech in Ils Social Setting 

Speech is related to its social setting in many ways. Three different rela- 
tionships have been explored in this book: first, how speech becomes pro- 
gressively more independent of the immediate context during development; 
second, how speech can itself define a situation and change it for the 
participants — as when the Norwegan students shifted the basis of their 
relationship by switching dialects, or as when a child says You be the 
Mommy during dramatic play; third, how speech is influenced by character- 
istics of the situation, such as its formality or informality. Here, general dis- 
cussion about situational influences in the third sense is followed by more 
detailed comments on two particular aspects of a speech situation which 
are important in education: personal involvement in the topic and role rela- 
tionships. This section ends with a report of research on the social setting of 
the classroom itself. The specific rituatims we caU “tests” are discussed in 
the Appendix. 
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t and enviionments is increasing 

Attenlion to the interaction Barker coined the name “eco- 

in psychology, lingnistics, and “ 

logical psychology" and aignes lor its importance. 

When environment, are “rtenfr aTm: 

source ot behavior variance. people like? What is 

persistent queries from “ '/^di^ual dfietenees? But today 

the nature and what are the s rable than heretofore, and their 

environments are more vane »,»n,^ed Both science and society 

contributionto the variance ofbehav,or.s^«^ . . 

ask with greater urgency than p 'o'i itdtabi. them? - • 

re^';:=Tor1iSrtt~ ^ 

See Stodolsky (in press) lor an psychology, which 

When Kagan (1967) issued a catt tor p^iavior, Psathas 

would include the eonteitt or situaUon tn descrtptioos 
answered — 

When Kagan uses the 

definition in which context and state ol , . ^as called it and 

statement.” The ’•neglected ‘•'“““’’"it.fil hi* internal symbol manipulating 
the state of the individual, p^cular y Kagan in sociology and 

state, need to be considered, fta, that he refer, 

anthropology much more than he recognu • definitions for a 

to 1. on% thrt has roctull, the myAoloJs. or eapetimenter 

slloation are pregi.en, i... T'r.IdersSwhat these are and how 
enters on the scene. He must, there . . undentand why the 

they are perceived by the subject ,j,g individual” includes not 

subject behaves the way he interpretive structurmg of 

only his biological and physiologi orevious socialization expenences 

the world as he experiences it. bas^ ‘’"i*” ) 

as a member of the culture. (Psathas. 1968. p- 136.) 

. • t-«r, nf the environment — analogous 

While Barker seeks an objective ° of perception— Psathas 

to the characteristics of light or j yy defined and perceived by 

calls for study of the environment as sociauy 

individuals. . neclected source of social-class 

Aspects of the speech relationships are possible. 

differences in child speech. ^ of the situation may be mtensi- 

Differential responses according to p children may be con- 

fied for lower-class speakers. So. for ex^P . ^j^iaUy so. Labov 
sUained in a testing situation, but lower ^ shifting and social 

found this kind of “ordinal” grai^matical features. For 

stratification in his study of phono ^ & i as they shift from casual 

instance, all speakers shift from in . . Ereater for lower-class 

speech to reading style. But the ^ 

speakers. 
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AltemaUvely, there may be “disordinal” interactions between language 
and situation in which the relationships are reversed, rather than varying 
in intensity, for the diflerent social class groups. h!iddle*class children may 
be more fluent in one set of situations, while lower-class children talk more 
fluently in another. Bernstein reports such a contrast in his study of 
children’s speech in London: 


. . . working-class, five-year-old children in the same contests examined by 
Hawkins [for analysis of nouns and pronouns above], use fewer linguistic 
Mptessions of uncertainty when compared With the middle-class children. 
This does not mean that working-class children do not have access to such 
exp^sions, but that the eliciting speech context [lelling a story from 
pictures] did not provoke them. 

I ** show that there are constraints upon the middle- 

«ass chdd s use of language. Turner found that when middle-class children 
»h ** ij *** **** picture story series, a higher percentage of 

tnewrt, Wren, when compared with wrofking<las$ children, initially refused. 
■ ■ . wnen the middle-class children were asked ‘‘tVhat is the man sayiag.” 

a relatively higher percentage said "I 
j ^as followed by the hypothetical question 

ti^< 4! be saying?- they oflered their Interpreta- 

that mtrfHu children role played without difficulty. It seems then 

Avoaihtf-t ^ ** *0 have a very precise insrnieliofl w 

were invited in ^eir answer, right or correct. When the children 

girl a sailL Ld "Sdree (• I''"' >«>• “ 

loneer morp 1 «orking<Sass children's stories were freer, 

IBSerinpr"”;' """ 

use^to’obtain°a'^’ rccoittmended that varied situations be 

ts fo,“atd O' d dMd's language. But what is needed 

reliable mean. InsKa'™Tn’tfe '' 

may be wiser methnHni • of one of Bernstein’s colleagues, ‘ ‘t 

within contexts and to s« differences 

about them” (Robinson S generalizations can be made 

the multidimensional structure^of 

setlines and #>vpnn.-,ti . ” vanatjon across children and across 


PERSONAL INVOLVEMENT IN THE TOPIC 

Whether children become peniouall, involved to the content of the school 
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.,e indicadons tom msearch tot it t-® mb” to 

child moHlkes Ms JuU language knowledge. TMs seems 

school ehildien and ol communication is success- 

First of all, involvement wiU affect wn« ,„.-,aneous conversations 
fully achieved. in a specially equipped 

of children {3Vi to 5Vi years old) g as 

playroom. He scored each "kcr’s ditections or replied 

successlul when the listener amrf t properties of the 

to the speaker in a relevant manner. ^ engagement at the time 

speaker’s utterance, or of the or failure. While failure 

of the utterance, which best predicted orooerties of the utterance 

was best ptedicted by fragmentary or nnetar as the 

itself, success was most likely if the ^ j.^p,y ,o something that 

utterance began, or if the 5 ot of all utterances between 

the listener had said. It is notable iha p . listener’s attention, 

these children received replies or at ^ maintaining the attention 
Teachers who are continuously „sults. How often. 

«d engagement of theit pupils Mm. and how often 

when we seek a child s attention, are , .- 5 . of our own? 

arc we intruding on his mentaUifc wit s j.j^g,.j,oed of a response but 

Personal involvement affects ® ^ . Griffith (1968) gave four- 

also its structural complexity. ^ laboratory school Kodak Insta- 

and five-year-old children in a unive ty .limited conversation about 
matte cameras loaded with color film -j-fje children talked 

the (remarkably successful) adult probes) and talked in 

mote spontaneously (that is. requi pictures they took at home 

longer and more complex utterance P^li^bing tree or a closis 

of personally significant objects su pictures taken under adult 

up of Mother’s mouth, than they camera. Since the pictures 

direction during the period of orientation jhe authors conclude 

taken at home were also frequently o / „onal involvement. Although 
that the difference lay in the degree o ^ children told stories about 
topic was compounded with order, since accounted for all 

the preselected objects first, it seems i fiye-year-old’s stories, first 
the Sifferencc. Following arc f^^'ih^^choice: 

about an assigned picture and then about one of h.s 

, it. I don’t know any more about It Its 

That's a horse. You can rid 

brown, black and red. I don t know my s ry _ . j^ere’s where it 

There's a picture of my tree Uja* ^jj^^^^^.here-down there and 
grows at. and there's where I climb j gel pn that 

that’s where I look out at. First I get «« lhai are strong, 

other one And then 1 put my uod ^^8 ^ „p that 

And then I pull my face up arid then I ^ Gtiifnh, personal com- 

place — and then 1 look around. ( 
inunication, 1969.) 
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Labov collected narratives of TV programs and personal experience from 
preadolescent bo>s attending vacation day camps (VDC) in 
Harlem. Following are two such narratives by two different ll-year-old 
boys, the first (from Carl, 11, VDC, #386) about “The Man from 
Uncle” and the second (from Norris, 11 , VDC, #378) about a personal 
fight (Labov et al., 1968, Vol. 2, pp. 298—299): 

a This kid — Napoleon got shot, 
b and he had (o go on a mission, 
c And so this kid, he went with Solo, 
d So they went. 

e And this guy — they went through this window, 
f and they caught him. 
g And then he heat up them other people, 
h And they went. 

i and then he said that this old lady was his mother, 

i and then he — and at the end he say that was the guy's friend. 

a When 1 was in fourth grade — no it was in third grade .... 
b This boy he stole my glove, 
c He took my glove 

d and said that his father found it downtown on the ground. 

(And you fight him?) 

e 1 told him that it was impossible for him to find downtown ’cause all 
those people were walking by and just his father was the only one that 
found It? 

f So he got all [mad], 
g So then I fought him. 
h I knocked him all out in the street, 
i So he say he give 
} and I kept on hitting him. 
k Then he started crying 
1 and ran home to his father, 
m And the father told him 
o that he didn’t find no glove 

Labov found that the main difference between the two sets of narratives 
is the absence in the TV narratives of evaluation: “the means used by the 
narrator to indicate the point of the narrative, its raison d'etre, why it was 
told, and what the narrator is getting at" (Labov et al., 1968, Vol. 2, p- 
297). Absence of evaluation from accounts of vicarious experience reduces 
structural complexity. While “the syntax of the narrative clause itself is one 
of the simplest structures that may be found even in colloquial language” 
(Labov et al., 1968, Vol. 2, p. 308), explanations — one of the devices for 
evaluation — may be exceedingly complex. Figure 4 is the diagram fof 
section e of Norris’s narrative above. The symbol S indicates that one sen- 
tence has been embedded in another (Labov et al., 1968, Vol. 2, p. 332). 
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Figure 4 Diagram for Section r ol Morris* uarraliye. 


I told hiiTi $ 



tft*t found II? 


It does not seem farfetched to suggest a common element in the findings 
of Strandberg and Griffith (1968) and Labov ct al. (196S): the greater 
the degree of affect or personal involvement in the topic of conversation, the 
greater the likelihood of structural compleai^ in the child’s speech, 

ROLE RELATIONSHIPS 

IVhile gii^Qg a seminar on child language at the University of 
Minnesota Institute of Child Development, I had a chance to demonstrate 
Some testing techniques with two children from the university nursery 
schooL It was late in June, and the sununer session bad just begun. One of 
the children, Frank, bad been in school all year and had participated in 
many such demonstration sessions; the other child, Susan, was new to 
**ooI that month. Frank came in first. As he sat down, I asked him his 
t^atne. He answered and then sat quietly waiting for me to proceed. When 
Susan came in later, I also asked her name. She answered and then quickly 
asked, “What’s your name?” to me. 

At least two interpretations of this story are possible. Frank and Susan 
may differ in their reaction to this spiecific situation because of differential 
«periencc with strange adults who children questions. Frank had been 
m this situation before, was well serialized to it, and knew that his expected 
tole was to answer questions, not ask them. Susan, on the other band, saw 
ffiis not as a specific kind of adull-child rriationship but rather as another 
setting for pleasant conversation with an adult Alternatively, the differences 
in their behavior may lie less in their differential experience in this particular 
setting and more in pervasive differenrss to which we give the name “person- 
^ty.” But personality differences themselves can be attributed in part at 
least (beyond some physiolopca! differences in temperament) to the kinds 
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of interaction children have been in, and the expectations about role 
relationships which they have learned as a result. 

Homer’s (1968) study of the verbal world of two LC Black three-year- 
olds shows how children leam to vary their communication styles accord- 
ing to the age of their listener. Using a wireless microphone transmitter 
sewn into the child’s clothing, Homer taped tlw speech of two lower-class 
Black three-year-olds in Rochester, New York, for two entire days— one 
weekday and one week-end day. One child, Mary, just three years old, was 
an only child. She lived with her mother, who worked full-time for a com- 
munity action agency, two teen-age uncles (brothers of the mother), and 
her grandmother, who cared for her during the day. Aunts, uncles, and male 
friends of the mother and grandmother came and went frequently. John, 
age three years and four months, lived next door to Mary, with both 
parents, two older siblings and his paternal ^andfather. John’s mother 
worked regularly as a domestic, but his father was not regularly employed. 
John's grandfather cared for all three children and their infant cousin. 

Horner analyzed the children’s speech according to a Skinnerian analysis 
of language functions (Skinner, 1957). Two of Skinner’s functional cate- 
gories are mands and Mcw. Briefly, mands (which include commands and 
demands) produce some effect, verbal or nonverbal, for the benefit of the 
speaker; the category of "mand” is defined by its effect, not its form. But 
because a particular form (for example: imperatives or questions) may be 
closely associated with an effect in a given community, we can make a 
strong inference about function from form alone. Tacts, on the other hand, 
are utterances evoked by some present or Imapned object or event; they 
inform the listener rather than manipulate him. In Homer’s analysis, mands 
were further subdivided according to the kind of response they elicit 
(Homer, 1968, pp. 120-123); 


Movement: Go on outside. 

Attention: Hey, mama! 

Information: Where is Roddie? 

Permission: Can I go outside? 

Repetition: Huh? 

Confirmation: That’s real cute, an’t it? 

Continuation: What is it? {following mand for atrention) 

Table 1 shows the percentage of total mands in each functional category 
when John and Mary are talking vrith their mother (A) or with other 
children (B). As Homer points out, "The most important functions served 
by the mands of children as speakers are direct manipulation (mands for 
movement) and getting altenffoo. These account for a full 65 percent of 
all manding by the children , . . (Homer, 1968, p. 147). But their dis- 
tribution indicates an audience-spcdfic pattern. 
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Looking only at Table 1, we see that both John and Mary ask for atten- 
tion and permission from their mothers more than their mothers ask for 
attention or permission from the chfldren. This difference reaches a total 
absence of requests for permission from mofliers to children. The mothers, 
by contrast, make greater demands for movement than do the children. 
Comparing sections A and B of Table I, we see that both John and Mary 
make more requests for the attention of their mothers than of other 
children, but they make more requests for the movement of other children. 
\Vhat is reflected here is the age-appropriate behavior of mothers and 
children, and the greater equality of relations among peers. There are no 
striking commonalities in the behavior of the two children shown in sec- 
tion B alone, which suggests that role-appropriate behavior is more 
standardized between children and adults than within the peer group. In 
t e latter context, individual differences seem to be more important. Note 
a so t at unlike the common age-appropriate patterns for manding move- 
ti , attention, and permission — manding for information varies even in 
this group of two. 


In two important ways, learning this sociolinguistic aspect of comintmica- 
** similar to learning the more grammatical aspects de- 
form. »k ^ with question functions as with question 

commonaUUes across chDdren because they arx* children. 

loo. Sscond. os Horotr points out. 

Too o( '“t”"* by ‘b' 

patterns of mLh” been learned by imitation because the 

Suv LT? '^1'’“'“ "« Tboso paitonis axo olso 

“corrective fepitt, t" v ^ "Pbcil inslruction; of the seven crampies of 
correettve feedboeV hsted h, Honter, none is relevant here. 


COMMUNICATION IN THE CLASSROOM 

™»lS'.tirde»'pZ "Lm “ "t'f "d •b'o'V 

settioeN fiincfinn 'a oe to guide accounts of the range of 

childrei Of then; the "’d 

the major purpose would be to olao? ih. ^ t 

other settincn , j . 'he Kboo] setting m the conie.tt of 

children and to sh w th * **>* *rue communicative abilities of the 

wa no^ Td,^ ri ^ performance in school settings 

^tween the ‘’f interference 

or a .etiino .'l l bring and y,^ system that confronts them: 

T" “e"" ■‘““■b” their abihtie. and cotnpetene. 
, " e, ’’'■’“on is o« of eooHict of values and 5 per- 

ceived interests. Iprepubhcauon venlon of Hymes, J97].] 


Much that has Ixen said in previous sections of this book can be applied 
to childrens speech m the special setting of the classroom. Both degree of 
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the participants are critical variables in . __.ndix apply to the mim- 
tion. And the aspects of tests discu 5-hool day as teachers question 

tests that are administered throughout the school nay 
children about what they have leamrf. adversely the classroom 

AU U,e,= tacor, are l.Vely m ”1 17 Je.y "l-o a, read 

speech of children from powerless mi adults in the most 

schools with the most irrelevant cum in arguing that 

authoritarian roles. Houston (19 ) ^ inadequacies are based on 

many descriptions of LC Black Weeks (1970) limited the 

'Rhat she calls their “school register. intonation, Houston 

term “re^ster” to prosodic ^ j and shift together. Speaking 

includes clusters of other features ih . Florida, she writes— 
specifically of Black children in rural northern Flon 

. . a,o,nct registers, termed by m me 

. . . children studied had at least because the first appeared pri* 

School register and the Nonschool in other settings, 

manly In school settings and with p^Rons perceived by the 

Hov-ever. the School register also was , hem in any way • • • 

chUdren as in authority over *cm or ® ^jtics of the School register 

formal and constrained situations. . • • ^ review of the literature 

Include most of the observations .. of disadvantaged non 

on disadvantaged children’s speech] syntax, and phonolopc 

fluency, notably foreshortened . «pntent expressed in this regis e 

hyp.S„«,ion. I. .houM b, added .hildren’e att.tedee, 
lends to be rather limited *od w 
feelings and ideas. (Houston. 1970. pp- 9 


IV. FK- 

In addition to general factors sources of mismatch 

advantaged schools, there may be ^jjjren have learned. Researc 

between what teachers expe*^ .-^frSerand John. 1971) 


between what teachers expect * . j^hn, 1971) offers matiy 

in American Indian communities ( made about Indian children is 

examples. For example, a comment^ 'Thev withdraw from participa- 
ihat diey behave in ways we label as s y • behavior in the Anglo 

tion and seem especially reluctant to • i-nmiage development or 
culture would invoke explanations of re . .. ^hips. Such behavior m 
psychological problems in interperson influences on communica- 

Indian children may be explained by c 

five competence. . . ..biirtren have learned about e 

There are cultural influences on w a example, the Apac e 

amount and kind of appropriate _ 55 m the Sunrise Dance, 

Indians consider too much talking as voung ^1 down an 

the Apache coming-of-age cerem*^ *°,bf*oirrs mouth to sigmfy she 
her grandmother places her hand on P 

should not be a talkative woman. iwtenine behavior. The chil 

There are also cultural influences on listeni g 
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may attend in ways Dormal for his culture but misunderstood by the teacher. 
Hall describes Navajo listening behavior, at least in the 1930s: 

Unlike middle-class whites, the direct open-faced look in the eyes was 
avoided by Navajos. In fact, Navajos froze up when looked at directly. 
Even when shaking hands they held one in the peripheral field of the eyes. 
. . By now some of my readers are undoubtedly thinking what it must have 
been like to be a small Navajo cbiJd in schools taught by whites where 
many teachers were frustrated by behavior they couldn't understand. . . . 
The teacher would raise his voice, while looking directly at the child 
hanging his head. “What’s the matter? Can't you talk? Don’t you even know 
your own name?" (Hall, 1969, p. 379.) 


Finally, there are cultural differences in preferred ways of learning: 
for example, learning by looking and learning through language. Werner 
suggests a more general contrast between contemplation in Navajo learning 
and empiricism in An^o IcamiDg; 


TJk Navajo ap^ach . . . stresses the acquiutioo of competence as a pre- 
quisite for performance. Navajos seem to be unprepared or ill at ease if 
pusnen into early performance without sufficient thought or the acquisition 
u preceding the actual physical activity. ... This 

nrr«;.»k gaming can be summed up in the following “artificiar 
P . at first you don't think, and think again, don't bother trying." 

approach stresses perfoiraaoce as a prerequisite for the 
eeived «< a .. competence. . . , The comprehension of the principles is per- 
ohito<fltl! t'i'f ^ automatic by-product of the ability to petfom. This 
first vou ifrtnv ^ summed up in the well-known proverb; "If a* 

first you don c succeed, try. tty again." ( Wemer, 1 968. pp. 1-2.) 

this contrast from a contrastive analysis of the 
from an analv^”* f ^ ^«»rnfng in Navajo and English, and 

IS’IO 

Question . report svas written, then has been more research oB this 

tin ores^l 'o'"". “<1 Hjliies (in press). S. Phillips 

LiS Ihe^ech paue„, springs 

mS-h h? ' ur "7“!""““ «t iBt'taeUon as “partieipant struc- 

Sers^rtf t ‘ »" me Wara Springs reservation, 

teachers use four participant structures: 


the si? Tt i Pmeyant struen,,, ^e teacher mier.els »i.h all ol 
mJ? 1, ” rieterraioes whether she 

vi. ow .1 a", reenve. nspnnn, indiridnrily or in choms. and 
volnntarBy or w.thoni ehowc. m . teipant straetare, the 

riache, mteoiets With only wane of tie indents i„ the etas, at once. a. in 
rtaduig grttnps. In sueh conteaB. partieipation is nsuall, mandatory rather 
than ralontary, rndtridnal rather than chomn and each stadent 1. expected 
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to participate or perform to assess the knowledge 

groups is to provide the teacher ^th the opportu 

acquired by each individual aU students working mde- 

A third participant available for studem- 

pendently at their desks, but with the .ndicates he wants to corn- 

initiated verbal interaction, m '**'tch » approaching the teacher 

municate with the teacher by ^,«een student and teacher is 

at her desk. In either case, the “ do not hear what is said. 

not witnessed by the other students .n tha ^^ mfrequenily m 

A fourth participant structure, ^ ,5,, lower grades, consists 

the upper primary grades, and «rely. • themselv«, 

of the students being divided mto ‘ ^^^Uy for the 

though always with the distant supe ^ ph,ll,ps. in press.) 
purpose of so-called "group ptojec children 

By contrast with non-Indian *^*"'^’‘’^otures. which are the most fre- 
reluctant to participate in the firs* , u.-tive than non-Indian children m 
quent in most classrooms, but more above) . 

the Ust two contexts (a disordmal caused by sociohoguisrtc 

Phillips explains these cultural ,^6 school and m *e 

interference between * ,,,,5, homes Indian children leam by 

children’s home and community- In thci includes listening; super- 

a combination of "observation, ^ self-testing.” 

vised participation; and private sell-.mt.ated ^ 

Thi, pto«» of iBdian acqomlio" ihe.r 

part, Mian children-! rdocunte 10 fc„owltdsc and demooatrauon ot 

Lioom, the ptoeeta «' .“""'"nMle «• ot . nesting ^’“ILer 

knowlcdEC ate collapsed Uilo teacher, particularly m 

reciting when called upon to do so oy 

grades. (S. Phillips, in press.) participant structure 

Outside the home, in the «s®r’?®^!^!MffMent’from that in school. 

Ol all social (spat*) ^ .vc childreu ate early esposed 

In summary, the ludM social p„pc,tiesr 1) They am »■«- 

outside the home generally have « Mo^™ P_ Ind.au.^ 

munity.widc, irr the sense and CDrrtrolUng all actm V’ 

2) there is no single indiv.doal “,ja„kip is based on the eho^ to 

the extent that there are 3) participation m some 

follow which is nrade by e«h P«^- J fc. exclns.vely an 

accessible to e.eryooe who drstinctlon 

o, andienee, and there I. tor himself the degree of h>s 

and performer. And each to rvi pjaPips, to press.) 

participation during the activity. alienation instead ot 

With this degree ol ““..u'ctntes'. as with the contmnni- 

ednealion will tesnlt. But with paioetpanl sm 
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cation skills discussed in the preceding section, we do not yet know how 
best to use children’s indigenous strengths in the classroom if our goal is 
to encourage them to retain their own culture while at the same time 
teaching them to function in a wider social context when and if they wish 
to do so. 



The Roles of Language 
in Cognition 


In a book on child language and Evetything 

language in cognition should be the lo . necessary preliminaries to 

died up S this point could U Altct all, 

the main shihow children use Otis 

thinking is what education is, or s o . jpost, 

chapter wiU be more modest *’**^]f ® be limited to good hunches 

and suggestions for education m Following some intioducto^ 

based on circumstantial evidence „..arch findings in the field will 
remarks about cognition, an ®''*"'** . „njesolved controversies will be 

be given, after which four important and unresoive 

discussed. v.« mhich sensory input is trans- 

•‘Cognition refers to aU the proves y ^bTeisser. 1967, 

lonncd.icduccd, elaborated, stored, ingredients for these 

p. 4), Cognitive structures supply the y 
processes: 


it,, nrncess of construction is 

When we fim perceive or imagine so^tog. ftp 

not limited to the object iwll- general, • cogniUve 

temporal, and conceptual "to,' organized representation of 

strnetnre may be delined as a L„ory and thought em- 

prior ezperiences. ... Tim “on.tmeti.e acb, based on 

phasizes that recall and pro information is, ’ 

information remaining from eadicr • though its utito- 

organized according to the structure ^ oonstioctlve skdls- 

lion depends also on present cOTUm<« ^ 

(Neisser, 1967, pp- 286, 287. 292.) 


(Neisser, 1967, pp. 286. 287. zv.., ^ 

Bruner (1957) calls these transformed or coded fom. 

they represent experience m the . ^ble and are the hypotheucal 

Cognitive struemres are who^ ti presence in the mind from 

constructions of psychologists who report, or from the programs 

what people (including thetnsdves) 
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that must be written so that computers can simulate human intelligence (for 
example, see Simon and Newell, 1970). In talking about cognitive struc- 
tures, we give them a reality that cannot yet be substantiated (literally) in 
any particular form. But because of tbdr importance in our mental life, and 
therefore in education, we have to try. 

Some cognitive structures have a verbal form, or cognitive structures 
sometimes take a verbal form — it is hard to know which way to state the 
importance of language. This chapter will return to the question of alterna- 
tives to words. But Brst consider some of the roles that language does play. 

The use of language as a cognitive tool for inCraindividual communica- 
Uon places its own demands on some special set of inner resources. Jensen 
sees it as depending on the existence within the individual of a hierarchical 
verbal network: 

. . . which environmental stimuli, both verbal and nonverbal, enter (into) 
and ramify. ... A great deal of what we think o( as intelligence, or as verbal 
abuity, or leaning ability, can be thought of in terms of the extensiveness 
and complexity of this verbal network and of the strength of the intercon- 
nections between its elements. (lensen, 1968. pp. 125-126.) 

In any network, there are at least two variables: the reperloire of elements 
(here, worts and grammatical patterns) and the quality (which could be 
further subdivided at least into complexity and strength) of their eonnec- 
ons. A repertoire can be defined by a list and is synonymous with the 
number of elements in the network. But network has a second attribute 
mat repertoire does not have— the siriKture or relations of its parts. What 
0 we ow about the structure of children’s language networks and about 
how they use them in various cognitive Usks? 


Research Fintliti^s 


tr, language in cognition, it is useful 

olav l^t for the various roles that language can 

Lhi t- ’i ’ ’ for a nonverbal stimulus, a 

verbal stimulus, a nonverbal response, and a verbal response. Capital letters 
refer to behavior of the chad. of some 

other object or person, f the letter V k dotted (V ) rather than solid (V), 
the verbal response IS silent, or covert. Parentheses enclose alternatives. For 
example, S-(F,V} refers to the ample labeling by the child (spoken or 
silent) of nonverbal stimuli like “milk” or “coolrie ” 

Relationships among these stimuli and responses include the following: 


vs-VR Word associations. 

v^T. rdtearsals in serial recall, of associative 

(or categorizing) in free recall, and “mental elaboration” 
in paired associative learning. 



Research Findings 

(vs vs, S)-R Use of speech of another person or onesdf as an 

V istniction lo direet attention or gnide behavior. 

These ro.es of fanguage in eognitio,^—.^^^^^^^^^ 

instmctions— become headings ^ ^ complete research 

rest of ihc book, no attempt is ina described. Soviet research is 

review. Only representative research imnortant in this field, 

included at Lveml points because it is especially important 

WORD ASSOCIATIONS: vs-VR 
Related to word meanings, 

among words in our verbal network. reveal properties 

little L in the acquisition or use of 'Hj “^LTe differences 

of underlying relationships. Recall the P (1970) for a general 

in word meanings reported in ChaptM ' “ ,.c j„d semantic features, 

discussion of word associations m terms dimensions: first. 

In general, associations change with g . .. . association based 
from associations based on sounds, sue .vniaematic associations be- 
en meaning, such ns st/ck-wo^; as deep-hde. to 

tween words that follow each other in replace each other, such 

paradigmatic associations between words ..sroases to greater com- 

« deeTsfuiUc..-. third, from more W‘«J^f"VeXo?ard peater com- 
monality among children. The paradigmatic association, 

monality may be a function of the shift attenUon to what the 

particularly between opposites, and also o gr 

experimenter expects. . 

,u .ueh .vperimeuh, .he .uhie« ^..'Tri-ruiuded “ \ 

poseful or directed thinking. . j Ho*ever, some caution should 

organization of memory may he ootaine . ^ difficult instruction to 

be exercised in the use of the melb . _l_u, .he kind of responses ex- 

follow. Many people have distinrt ^ ‘ -gprdingly. Like other perform- 

pected of them in such tasks, and organization of memory 

ances. word-assodation depends not "^967, p. 289.) 

b«.o„wh,tU,..ubi«U.By»s“»''"cw=.(N.«»r. 

T>5 as between ages, may 
DiSerences between ethnic or ***‘®*‘'*“* » the child's language 

depend on either dfflerencos in 1^,, jjpcrimenlnl task, 

network, or differences in how he mte^ .tudving word associations is 
A technique used in the Soviet Umon or thereby yield more un- 
less under conscious control by the wb]« a ^ particular response — 

biased results. The subject is condiuon one word, and then 

such as salivation or even Mood response generalization 

is presented with other words whBe «»e cKh jo meamng 

or transfer is measured. The devclopmcn . Qj.e developmentally, 
has been replicated in these experimen 
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tatlier associalions evidtnUy rcroain and can be rc-clicilcd in ailnlll'^ 
under the influence of drugs. For example, adulu normally E'""iil. 2 en a 
conditioned response from dollar (doctor) to synonyms vroch or 
but under drugs, they will react to diktor, which means announcer. L 
concludes that “an entire complex of relations is hidden behind ca 
word, but that in the normal state more elementary and jess 
vocal connections are suppressed by semantic conventions (Luna, 


P- 137). , . 

Soviet research using this condiuoning procedure has also uncoser 
interesting details of associative structure. For example, conditioning o 
vfo//rt produces a response to celio and viofd but not to Itarp (Luna an 
Vinogradova, 1959). This technique is one way to verify the psychology 
reality of the analysis of semantic structure into component features, c 
results for eelfo suggest that associative meanings depend on the cftecB o 
experience as much as, or more than, on formal relationships. Or per 3p5 
one should say that the formal relationships, such as the categorization o 
sound production by bowing or plucking, enter into our mental organization 
only if they afTcet, as an intermediary step, the categorizations and wn* 
tlngencies of actual experience. Violins, cellos, violas, and harps all produce 
sounds in the same way, but we think of. and sec, and hear the first three 
as members of the string section of an orchestra, whereas harps are visually 


and auditorially separate. 

Entwislc (1966) believed that the range of a child’s associations for a 
word and thereby— in a sense — its mcaningfulness to him is important in 
reading comprehension. She developed a game called “giant steps in 
which children take turns supplying alternatives for words In sentences 
such as “But he could not escape." Third graders who had played the 
game improved more than a control group in both number and meaningful 
quality to both game (escape) and nongame (expect) words. This sug- 
gests that part of the game’s cRcct is to make more accessible the associa- 


tions the child already in some sense knows (Entwislc, 1970). 


MENTAL ELABORATION; vs-VR-VR 

Some cognitive tasks are made easier if the subject silenlly repeats or 
in some way mentally elaborates the verbal stimulus before responding. 
Examples include experiments in serial recall, associative clustering, and 
paired associative learning. 

Serial Recall 

The simplest covert use of language is simply to verbally rehearse a 
list to oneself. Flavell, Beach, and Chinsky (1966) studied spontaneous 
verbal rehearsal in a memory task; The experimenter pointed to a senes 
of pictures of readily nameable objects on a display board, and the subject 
either immediately or after a 15-second delay — ^had to point to the same 
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objecu in the same order. A 5 lTili.''T^= 

ever semiovert verbal behavior the s j ^ kinder* 

subjects showing such vcrbalizatiOT grade. There was 

gaiten, to about halt in second^fc ^ of 

evidence among the . research, Flavell hopes to End 

vetbaliration and correct recall. In fo individual characteristic 

out whether spontaneous vcrbaliiauo coenitive, and per- 

across various memory tasks, what are e development can be 

sonality correlates of such verbalization, and if its deve p 
accelerated by training. 

Associative auslering exocrimenter reads a list 

In some free-recall memory ’ nccortmcnt or a list de- 

of words aloud to the subject. ® T^ories such as foods or animals. 

Uberately picked from a few preselected categoric ^ch as , 

The child is asked to remember degree of 

formance is then scored for robber remembered, 

“associative clustering” in the order in w social<la$s differences 

Jensen ( 1969 ) reports that whereas je 
in elementary school children's recall of random bsu. p 
when categorized lists are used: MOfisi 

This is shown In an experiment from !® j®^‘’,'hc^ow SES group were 
(in this study SES and «« 20 familiar 
Negro children and the ^ «hLcis are selected so that they can 

objects are presented, but this time the . furniture, clothing, or 

be^lassified into one of four ca«gor.^ on-es. hot all 20 items 

foods. There are five items in each of the f S condition a large 

are presented in a random order on e« children perform only slightly 
social class diSerence shows up: *e uncategorized objects, while the 

belter on the average than they did on performance which puts 

middle SES children show a great impro ggg children. For- 

their scores about one standard deviauon l■-lu5lering” the items in free 
thermore. there is much greater chddren. That is. the middle- 

recall for the middle SES than for jj,g order of output 

class children rearrange the input in objecU may be assigned, 

in recall corresponds to the caiegones fashion, although many 

The low SES children show less ^„ist from trial to trial, 

show rather idiosyncratic pair-wise of the clustering tendency 

There is a high correlation between the s strongly related to 

and the amount of recall, ^bo. cli^ng djf^nce between recall of 
age. Kindergarteners, for example. * . . 555 differences in per- 

categorized and uncategorized lis^ ^ *t however, the SES difference 
formance are nil. By fourth ra fim ^Ispondingly large difference in 
in clustering tendency are great, wi 113.) 

ability to recall categorized lists. (Jensen, . 

In Khvmaau graph form, Glasmrfa r«dK would loot ffio Figure . 
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Paired Associate Learning ,ct~>iafe learainc. Here. 

Mental elaboration is also such as shoe-clock or 

chadren are asked to learn to subjecu are pven the 

cow-hat. After the first presentation of the ^ j ,f they 

first word of eaeh pair and 

can’t, they arc told the answer and -u-,jdren may be instructed to 

help their memory and their * . . compared with children 

make up sentences connecting the words, and then comp 

without instructions. rl965) found that instructions 

In one experiment, Jensen and R tindersarten to sixth grade, but 

to ‘‘mediate” increased effectivent^ from ^ .^hey 

not later— presumably because the s-Titactically less varied and 

noted that the younger children made (in which the 

complex phrases or clauses— such ^ children made up 

nouns are combined by a which the nouns 

phnsti ]iU The sleeping ccw beneath the dty ^ 

arc combined in a mote distinctive w y V children with verbal 

Rohwe, (19M) pro-^ » l«m, Th. 

conttjB for the eight “”S‘‘7th„ conjtinctions, prepositiotis, or 

contexts connected the wor^ oewer was between conjunctions 

verbs. The largest difference m ^ „„ die other. In sliil another 

on the one hand and prepositions an sixth- 

experiment, Rohwer and his coworkers ( rapidly when they were 

grade children learned paired-associate Rohwer concludes— 

presented in the form of pictures rather than woros ^ 

At tWs point it is appropriate to note they suggest that 

viewed have two kinds of implication learning determine 

conditions under which materials arc P regard to the foms 

the case with which mastery will ■ *' ,r,Hi5ms of discrimination learning, 
of school learning that conform to P . ji seems clear that an 

serial learning, and PA lP»«'«?-*^’^J,^^,ions and verbal labels and 
infonned and selective use of Second, the results suggest 

contexts will result in more especially during the kinder- 

that some school time could be used P , o' induce the habits of elabora- 

garten and even the pte-kindergatleo > unelaboraled materials, as is 

tion in children .n <h.t «h=n Icming >« 

SO frequently the case in schooling, ^ ^ n,ajor limitation on the 

Urily brought to bear. Clearly. ^ucational relevance is conceme - 

results of these studies insofar as e learning of school su 

the extent to which the coDclusiW the effects of these v^* 

jects is entirely unknown. Additional ^ identical with, 

ables must be conducted using .,5 t 

those used in education. (Robwer, 1 • 
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INSTRUCTIONS (vs,VS, VS)-R 
Instructions ate words supplied by someone else or 
act, on. They EUidc by focusing a, tenb™ on 

stimuli, or by actually ditccung behavior. Olson (1970) sugges 
in, tract, on i, Ore primary way in which language tnfluences thought hat 
is, that the influence is more on the listener than on the speaker, 
introspection that this contrast is less sharp than Olson a 

a speaker’s thought (at least, my own) is frequently clanfied and 
changed by the act of giving it fonn in words, whether m conversa i 
teaching or writing. But the power of instruction in the broad sense 
being guided by the words of another is unquestionably important. 

Luria ( 1961 ) reports an illustrative set of experiments on the rcdirec i 
of attention. Children between the ages of three and seven years were taug 
to squeeze a balloon with their right hand for a red circle on a gray groun , 
and to squeeze with their left hand for a green circle on a yellow • 

It the children were then tested (Rgurc 2) with a red circle on a ye 
ground, the figure was always the decisive clement in the coropo 


stimulus and controlled their response. , , 

In order to see how language could be used to change the rc^ 
strength of the stimuli, two experiments were conducted. In one expenme 
by Martsinovskaya, the experimenter simply asked the children to *•5'*** 
with their right hand for the yellow ground. In the other expenmen y 
Abramyan, the circles were changed to airplanes and the Instructions wer 
translated into thematic terms; “Squeeze the balloon with your right ban 
for a yellow ground because the plane can fly when the sun Is shining an 
the sky is yellow” (Luria, 1961. p. 6). The difference in results is shown 
in Figure 3. Whereas only the oldest children, six to seven years old, co 
respond to Martsinovskaya’s instructions, even the youngest could use t e 


broader thematic relations to guide their attention. 

In another set of experiments, Luria (1961) studied the development o 
the child’s ability to use speech to direct his own activity. In general, he 
found a shift from a nonspecific impulsive effect to a more selective seman- 
tic effect. A three-year-old could follow directions to press a bulb twee 
when told to say “tu-tu,” but not if told to “squeeze twice each time. No 
until the child was A^/i to 5 years old did the meaning of the latter instruc* 


Figure 2 Luiia’s Experiment on Redirection of Attention. 

Tram: Test- 
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^^3 cxonunc't 


Source Luria. 1961, p. 24 

tion become efiectlve. AttempK by "tSded raUed tesulB. 

Soviet finding o[ an Mow ioslniMions of others 

Luria also found a trend from replicated by others 

"t— s .or action are obvioosly “tel; 

understand how to pve effective mstruci Lauren Resnick (per- 

them give instructions to themseivc^ harder for children to count 

sonal communication) reports that p-je of eight. The first 

out eight napkins from a larger pile ction (here verbal rehearsal 

task requires that the child remember the remembered 

would probably help), but it also then stop. See White 

number to guide his actions to co , , , abUity to give instructions 

(1970)foradiscussionofgrowlhincfuldrensabaityt gi 

to themselves during the 5-7 age rang«^ speech is an internalized 

According to Vygotsky. ended for social communication. 

version of speech spoken aloud but n Hiertholm (1968) ven- 

In a series of experiments, KoWbcrg, acg® • self-directive speech 

fied Vygotsky’s assertion that the amoun declines, presumably be- 

increases with age up to abort ag® fv-iieht It also increases with task 
cause it becomes internalized mto silent ^ self-dir«fi''® speech 

difficulty: for example, a harder « jers may share my experience 
from children than an easier one. Some 
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of subvocaUzing when reading an unusually complex passage or when 
adding an especially long list of numbers. 

Educationally, the important question is whether children who do not 
spontaneously use inner speech to guide their actions can (and should) be 
trained to do so. Meichenbaum (1971) is one of several to report positive 
results, but how long the c2ect of the training lasts we do not yet know. 


Controveraics 

In discussions of (he roles of language in cognition, four issues are con- 
troversial: How much diSercnce does the presence or absence of language 
make? Is a person's thought affected by the particular language forms or 
speech patterns with which he is familiar (L, versus L,)? Which develops 
fi«t, the nonverbal idea or the words to express it? And what do we know 
about alternative motoric or visual modes of mental representation? 


PRESENCE OR ABSENCE OF LANGUAGE 
In the MgnJIive activity discussed in the preceding section, how much 
"" '“Pense if that child had no 
Iftc "aeight of the argument would seem to fall heavily on 
which ..n. f tf'ffcrence” answer, but conuovetsy continues on just 
whtch .spec , of cognition are most la«guage.depeodent 

leamlneTicc ° “"I*’' hf comparing children before and after 

at ftff. hecaose too many other developmental changes occur 

r, H the behavior of hearing and deaf 

Funh TloL , controventy are reprLnted by 

( 1966), wbo’'ar£™r‘5t'. °' 


effect Tfuiffp.™"* questions of presence or absence of language to the 
we become invnl 'V" ^®^‘9ular language forms and speech patterns. Here 
hvnothesl. th “"■'“wrsy over the Whotf (1956) 

roil' n a'guments tor and against the 

™?of h “ “» "“h (togonge predisposes) ver- 

Mons of this hypothesis. Fishman (1970. Section VI) provides L ejcellent 
summary. It is sufficient to report the widcqrread agreement that evidence 
of differences in language, no matter how extreme, cannot be used both 
to suggest md to prove differences In feeling, thonght, or other nonverbal 
behavior. The claimed effects of language or speech differences on ways of 



ContTOveriies 

perceiving or responding must be “‘’(,”°U„'^istic and non- 

and their proof most involve independent measures 

linguistic behavior. , . , ^ experiments on the 

CanoU and Casagrande (1958) „„hs of handling, the verb form 

Whorf hypothesis with children. In Navajo Because 

must beXtted according to die shape f’'“med reasonable that 

of this J^minate form attributes of 

Navajo-Speaking children would le „„ „-te< stimuli for an expen- 

objecls earlier than their English-speaking^^^ of three objects, such as 

ment to test this hypothesis consisted o ^as 

a yellow stick and a blue rope, the third. Subjects were 

shown the first two and then asked —.tjon 3 to 10 years old, and 

135 Navajo children from an Ariiooa . ’ jjavajo-predominant 

three language groups: f J” Eogjisi.predominant or English 
(59). balanced bilinguals (33), Navajo-dominant children 

monolinguals (43). The children to select on the basis 

would be more likely than Haia^ut a separate cenUol group of 

of form was indeed borne out by th • , to group the objects 

47 white middk<lass children m Boston formboard types 

b, form, presumably because of previous eapenence with 

'“7“- .he conclusion that language can be 

All the research evidence ®’rPP°''^ of stimuli but does not affect 

important in inSoencing the relauves^ language can be 

perceptual discrimination itself. Carroll suggests 
better described as a lattice than as a mow. ^ 

It [the lattice theoryl says that *'^^!^**Thi8 lattice, as it were, 

through which we see the world o through the rest in larger 

may obscure little bits of our „,rtj clouding other part* an 

or smaUer hunks, perhaps, ^ ^11 the while, however, we s« 

suggesting a larger pattern for sl.ll jjj-boiered by the lattice as 1 H 
the pattern of the whole and are as predisposed to notice 

were a screen installed on our " j neelect others, even though 

or pay attention to certain discniniMh capable of 

those other discriminations arc possi . conditions of reinforcement. 

being elevated into full potency un r 

(Carroll, 1958.p.33.) ^ ^^^Cture 

Whorf was interested in the effects on Aou^ ^a^ic hy- 

and words of a particular language. ^ effect. Hymes sug- 

polhesis is that patterns of speech behavior fundamental influence: 

fests that speech patterns are in fact m individuals and 

“What chance the language has to m of its admission into 

behavior wUl depend upon the de^ and pattern 

communicative events" (Hymes, 1964, p- . ‘ --fjjs to cognitive func- 
Pm of Bemsttin-r llrcory rutotm sp=«rb puttrru 
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tioning. In his earlier writings, Bemstdn (1961) hypothesized that a c 
who could use only a restricted code would have a less differenfiated per- 
ception and conceptualization of his enviromnent. This part of his 
has been especially controversial and without empirical support until hw 
recent work with five- to seven-year-old children. Robinson and Cre 
(1968) attempted the first direct test by relating language usage m the 
structured situations described in Chapter 8 to later performance on a 
discrimination task. They defined elaborated and restricted codes opera 
tionally by aspects of language that had been found previously to differ- 
entiate between social-class groups, such as number of subordinate clauses 
and number of modifiers. Subjects were 16 lower-class girls eight 
elaborated code users and eight restricted code users. Eighteen months after 
the collection of speech samples, these children were asked to look at eac 
of four paintings— dock scene, playground, living room, and child feeding 
a pet — for as long as they wanted. Then, when shown a second painting 
identical to the first except for some changes of color, position, or other 
detail, the children were asked first to point to the differences and 
describe them. The researchers predicted that the eight elaborated cc^e 
users would "(1) study the first picture for a longer time without seeking 
further instruction; (2) point to more differences; (3) describe these differ- 
ences more efficiently" (Robinson and Creed, 1968, p. 4). The verbal 
descriptions were rated I if the child mentioned one or both values of the 
variable (for example, It's round there or That is red and that is green) and 
they were rated 0 if the child gave neither. 

Robinson and Creed found no significant differences in the time the 
children spent looking at the pictures. The only result that really upheld 
the predictions was that, in one comparisott, four elaborated code users 
made significantly fewer pointing errors than four restricted code users. In 
addition, aU eight elaborated code users gave more effective verbalizations 
than the eight restricted code users, but that could have been expected 
because similar measures of language were used to select the children 
and then evaluate their descriptions. Hopefully, this important part of 
Bernstein’s theory can be put lo a more adequate test with a larger sample 
of children. 

In interpreting research on the relation of language or speech to cogni- 
tion, it is important to remember that correlation doesn’t prove causation. 
Differences in both language and in nonverbal behavior can be caused by 
something else. 


WHICH COMES FIRST, IDEA OR WORD? 

Woodcock (n.d.) reports examples of “pre-forms” in the speech of two- 
year-olds, in which the ideas expressol by w/»y, because, and if are 
present even though the words themselves are missing. 
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ConditiomlUy: 

Turn on dat, dat be hot 

You eat youi dimer, you have banana, 

“fdon-t need a coat on. Janefa »arm a coat. 

Don’t sit on ’at radiator— very hot 

I can’t come now, I dus’ dcttin « - - as when 

Conversely, linguistic forms can te of causal or condi- 

children use became and .7 without full understana g 
tional relationships. fi«._ 5 dea or word — has a long and 

The controversy over which “! . historical background. 

and apeecb 

age ol Z the curvea of StaviV.” (Vygotaty. 

separate, meet and join to uuuate a n 

1962, p. 43). . , 1 ., .orial 

The child’s intellecmal growth is contingent on his mastering 
means of thought that is, language. • • • -are 

All the higher psychic mdiating sign is in»b 

the basic lueam used to master and <br^ part of 

ponted in their stmcmrc as an V”. ,pa word. wWch a. M 

the total process. In concept torn«.t.o|^”'^^ » symbol, 

plays the role of means In forming a 

(Vygotsky, 1962, pp- 51. 56.) ^ 

Consider a concept like brother. U is h^ .ujid’s Mperiencc without a 
tional concept could be abstracted from encounters — ^his own 

word to bind together the many ^55 father, etc. And 

brother, his being a brother to his sister, ^ •‘brothers under the 

metaphorical extensions hkc “all men are functions as an 

skin" would be impossible. To VygO another instance. Later the 

invitation to a concept, calling attention condensation of the child s 

word comes to symbolize the concept ilse 

accumulating experience. „ not notice it. This is M 

If one has no name for a phenomenon, one reminded me. A 

true for adults as for cluldren, as a perso is learning to read 

large part of learning to handle a ^ ^afe channels are. A hUme 

the river to teU where the dangerous flat patches 

guide once warned me to avtwd the “p distance beneath the surface, 

ol water that signaled a rock some unknown d.sta 
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Instantly, by his metaphorical application of a familiar name, I became 
aware of previously undifferentiated features of the moving water. 

Sometimes, such metaphorical extension can transfer meanings ^ 
lead more than they help, NVhen explaining how Christmas tree light 
worked in a circuit, a child spoke of “electrical juice." The teacher su^ 
stituted the term “energy" to free both speaker and audience from the 
erroneous inference that juice could flow downhill but not up (Breno 
Lansdown, personal communication). 

To Vygotsky, “brother" is an example of a “spontaneous concept a 
is saturated with experience from the very beginning. By contrast, e 
suggests, scientific concepts like “slavery,** "expioitation,** or ctvi war 
are learned first in school through words and then gradually acquire nc 
meaning, particularly through reading. Spontaneous concepts and **|*®”^' ® 
concepts thus develop in different directions, the former “upward ^hi 
concrete experience and the latter “downward" from a verbal definihon. 
According to Vygotsky, scientific concepts — and by inference school, w ere 
they are learned— play a particular role in the child's cognitive devc op- 
ment: 

School instruction induces the generalizing kind of perception and thus play* 
a decisive role in making the child conscious of his own mental process. 
Scientific concepu, with their hierarchical system of inierrelaiionahips, seem 
to be the medium within which awareness and mastery first develop, to 
transferred later to other concepts and other areas of thought. Reflective 
consciousness comes to the child through the portals of scientific concepts. 
(Vygotsky, 1962, p. 92.) 

Vygotsky's distinction between spontaneous and scientific concepts offers 
a useful way of conceiving two important and complementary objectives m 
education. Cole and Bruner (1971) suggest that the “relevant" curriculum 
is one that starts with events or materials or concepts in which a child 
spontaneously demonstrates his competence, and then helps him generalize 
and extend that competence into other areas of performance. Thats 
the direction of spontaneous concepts to scientific concepts, upward 
from concrete experience. Conversely, scientific concepts, initially taught 
with a verbal definition, need to be grounded downward to that experience. 
A six-year-old boy taped by Labov (personal communication) while talk- 
ing to a rabbit said to the rabbit, “The more he get nervous, the more h® 
die, the more Harold gonna hafla pay the doctor bills." That, in essence, is 
the concept of correlation. But even graduate students may fail to connect 
this abstract concept to the everyday relationship expressed in our language 
by such phrases as “the faster, the better.” 

Plage! 

In contrast to Vygotsky, Kaget and his colleagues in Geneva hold that 
the child’s thought derives from internalized actions. Language is not 
irrelevant; it “may increase the powers of thought in range and rapidity 
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The Roles of Language in Cognition 


Language learning docs not provide, in our opinion, a ready-made lattice 
or lens which organizes the child's pcrceploai world. Rather the lattice is 
constructed in the process of the development of intelligence, i.c.. througn 
the actions of the child on the environment and the interiorization of these 
actions to form operational structures. (Inheldcr et al., 1966. p. 163.) 


To ask whether the idea or the word comes first may seem a 
example of the chicken-and-egg game. But, in practical terms, di 
points of view over the relative importance or optimal timing of verbal an 
nonverbal experience underlie many controversies about education, partic 
ularly in early childhood (Sec Kohlberg. 1968). 


ALTERNATIVE MODES OF REPRESENTATION 

Recall the qualification stated at the beginning of this chapter with 
respect to the relationship between language and cognition: Not all co^i- 
tive structures take a verbal form all of the lime. Even though this book is 
about child language and education, the picture of children's cognitive 
processes must not become distorted by overemphasizing the role of 
language and ignoring the roles that other modes of representation 
Alternatives to the verbal mode of representation are usually categorized 
as either visual or motoric ("enaciive,” In Bruner’s, 1965 terms). Einstein 
wrote introspectively of fusing all three processes: 

The words or the language, as they arc written or spoken, do not seem to 
play any role In my mechanism of thought The psychical entities which 
seem to serve as elements in thought arc certain signs and more or less 
clear images which can be “voluntarHy" reproduced and combined. 

There is, of course, a certain connection between those elements and 
relevant logical concepts. It is also clear that the desire to arrive finally at 
logically connected concepts is the emotional basis of this rather vague play 
with the above mentioned elements. But taken from a psychological view- 
pomt, this combinatory play seems to be the essential feature in productive 
thought — before there is any connection with logical construction in words 
or other kinds of signs which can be communicated to olhers. 

The above mentioned elements are. in my case, of visual and some of 
muscular type. Conventional words or other signs have to be sought for 
laboriously only in a secondary sUge, when the mentioned associative play 
is sufficiently established and can be reproduced at will. (Einstein, 1955, 
p. 43.) 

Einstein spoke of muscular as well as visual elements. Sometimes the 
two may be related. Flavell and his colleagues (Daehler et al., 1969) con- 
ducted an experiment on the use of gestures, rather than words, as an aid 
to serial recall. Colored lights hasdag distinct spatial locations were 
illuminated sequentially and subjects were asked to remember the sequence. 
As the authors suggest, the activity analogous to verbal rehearsal could be 
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The Roles of Language in Cognition 


Encounter groups emphasize nonverbal ways of dealing with emotion. 
As Webb (m press) points oat, it is undoubtedly true that language can 
all too easily provide us with clichfe that provide only a “pseudo-accommo- 
dation” to new experiences. "One can learn what to say about a mw 
experience rather than how to deal with it” (Webb, in press, p. 13). n 
counter groups may successfully use nonverbal activities to break through 
these cliches, which interfere with true learning. But Webb insists, contrary 
to many encounter group proponents, that while use of language may be 
part of the problem, it also retains an iodispensable role in the solution: 

The attempts of group practitioners to deal with "body language” or “non- 
verbal communication" actually represents attempts to re-educate participants 
in the use of language. Given all its limitations, we are stuck with language 
as our major means of communication. The number of unambiguous state- 
ments that can be made with language far exceeds that possible in any other 
form of communication, and there is simply no way to get inside the other 
fellow’s skin and feel with him. However, if they are done well, group 
exercises can become a form of poetry in which new language is continually 
being created to express more subtle nuances of meaning. (Webb, in press.) 

According to Webb, it U the novel experiences that the group provides, 
and the pressures to talk about them in novel ways, which are conducive 
to psychological growth — not any nonverbal activity per se. This is an 
important idea. If it is true, then— as Webb suggests— as a group culture 
emerges and group activities (no matter how nonverbal) become conven- 
tionalized, they will lose their therapeutic value. 

Finally, what about “McLuhanism”? The notion that we are shaped by 
the media through which we communicate can be considered a related 
version of the Whorf hypothesis. Socrates, in the Phaedrus, worried that 
invention of the alphabet "will create forgetfulness in the learners’ souls, 
because they will not use their memories.” True to his prediction, there are 
reports of superior memory abilities in nooLterate societies. Whether in- 
creasing use of television and other nonlinear, visual modes of communica- 
tion will have any long-term cfiecis on our cognitive abilities remains 
to be seen. 

In the meantime, it is certainly the case that, as with diagrams, television 
and films can present some ideas more powerfully than any sequence of 
oral or written words can do. Many visitors to “Expo ’67” in Montreal had 
their first exposure to the provocative juxtaposition of ideas presented on 
multiple-split screens. Many modem films accomplish the same juxta- 
position on a single screen by nonlinear, nonnarrative editing. Animation 
is another technique for presenting information that is not simply a copy of 
objects and events in the real world. Qiapter 6 included a report of how 
animation is being used to teach be^nning reading. 

We will probably all tend to value those modes of representation we 
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On Language Education 


Eight boys from a working-class community on a hillside near Florence, 
Italy, have written a remarkable book {Letter to a Teacher), attacking an 
educational system that perpetuates class differences by failing those w o 
need help most. About the goals of education, they write — 

The right goal is to give oneself to others. , 

In this century, how can you show your love, if not through politics, t 
unions, the schools'? We are the sovereign people. The time for begging is 
gone; we must make choices — against class distinctions, against hunger, 
illiteracy, racism and colonial wars. 

This is the ultimate goal, which should be remembered from time to time. 
The immediate one, which must be remembered every minute, is to under- 
stand others and to make oneself understood. ... 

We must become amateurs in everything and specialists only in the ability 
to speak. (Schoolboys of Barbiana, 1970, p. 89.) 

How does one teach "the ability to speak”? Or in the terms used in the 
introductory chapter of this book, how can we improve a student s com- 
municative adequacy? 

No complete answer can be provided here. What follow arc three notes 
toward a design for oral language education — how philosophers analyze 
a human behavior like spealdog, the paradoxical role of knowledge m 
skilled behavior, and whether school ^ould attempt to inculcate norms 
whereby using particular skills becomes a habit or way of life. In short, 
from an adaptation of Scheffler’s (1960) threefold distinction, these notes 
are about “learning how,” "learning that,” and "learning to.” 


Lcarniog How 

The goals of language education are normally stated in behavioral term^ 
We want students to do certain things with language — comprehend 
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On Language Education 


A. A volume of poetry lay unguarded neat ihe library exit. 

The volume was thin. 

The volume was brown. 

The volume was leather-bound. 

The volume was compiled by Dr. Johnson. 

The volume was a rare first edition. 

B. A thin brown leather-bound volume o£ poetry compiled by Dr. Johnson, 

a rare first edition, lay unguarded near the library exit. 

Moffett, by contrast, conceptualized a curriculum sequence at the level of 
critical skills on two dimensions of increasing abstraction. The “I-thou 
dimension is based on increasing distance between speaker and audience 
from reflection to oneself through conversation and written correspondence 
to publication. The “I-it” dimension is from perception of what is happening 
(drama) through narrating what happened, to generalizing about what 
happens, and finally theorizing about what may happen. Moffett suggests 
curriculum activities for narration, for example, which include writing 
monologs, letters, diaries, autobiographies, the narrative of an observer, 
biographies, and the combining of these in fiction. 

Only Mellon’s curriculum has been subject to experimental test, by 
Mellon himself. His seventh-grade pupils did indeed learn to pack more 
information into their sentences, and in this sense gained more “syntactic 
fluency” than a control group. But when compositions of a subset of the 
. students were given to teachers for the Wnd of stylistic judgments made by 
ihe College Entrance Examination Board, the experimental group was not 
rated more hi^y than the control group. Even if one questions the basis 
of the teachers’ judgments, one must also consider whether practice at the 
level of facility does not omit the important question of deciding when using 
such a facility is advisable on some criterion of functional effectiveness or 
esthetic taste. Otherwise, as Brown puls it in hts introduction to Moffett’s 
book, “A student is likely to learn something more absolute than the teacher 
intends" (R. Brown, 1968b, p. vn). Even though Moffett’s curriculum 
has not been tested experimentaUy, I think it is the most interesting 
curriculum proposal for the language arts, and best carries out the impbea- 
tions of what we know about child language and child speech. 

In interesting ways, selection of particular purposes in language use 
may entail a shift in frequency of certain grammatical constructions. In 
other words, particular tasks at the level of critical skills require partinibr 
behaviors at the level of facility. Moffett freaks of how describing scientific 
experiments affected children’s u»e-of complex sentences: 

■' 
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flames — deliberately this ■' ’ . note" ' that sen- 
tences beginning with if - lently on 
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On Language Education 


A. A volume of poetry lay unguarded near the library exit. 

The volume was thin. 

The volume was brown, 

The volume was leather-bound. 

The volume was compiled by Dr. Johnson. 

The volume was a rare first edition. 

B. A thin brown leather-bound volume of poetry compiled by Dr. Johnson, 
a rare first edition, lay unguarded near the library exit. 

MoSett, by contrast, conceptualized a curriculum sequence at °l 

critical skills on two dimensions of increasing abstraction. The I-thou 
dimension is based on increasing distance between speaker and audience 
from reflection to oneself through conversation and written correspondence 
to publication. The "I-it” dimension is from perception of what is happening 
(drama) through narrating what happened, to generalizing about what 
happens, and finally theorizing about whas may happen. Moffett sug^sts 
curriculum activities for narration, for example, which include writing 
monologs, letters, diaries, autobiographies, the narrative of an observer, 
biographies, and the combining of these in fiction. 

Only Mellon’s curriculum has been subject to experimental test, by 
Mellon himself. His seventh-grade pupik did indeed learn to pack more 
information into their sentences, and in this sense gained more "syntactic 
fluency" than a control group. But when compositions of a subset of the 
students were given to teachers for the kind of stylistic judgments made by 
the College Entrance Examination Board, the experimental group was not 
rated more highly than the control group. Even if one questions the basis 
of the teachers’ judgments, one must also consider whether practice at the 
level of facility does not omit the important question of deciding when using 
such a facility is advisable on some criterion of functional effectiveness or 
esthetic taste. Otherwise, as Brown puts it in his introduction to Moffett s 
book, “A student is likely to learn something more absolute than the teacher 
intends” (R. Brown, 1968b, p. vii). Even though Moffett’s curriculum 
has not been tested experimentally, I think it is the most interesting 
curriculum proposal for the language arts, and best carries out the implica- 
tions of what we know about child language and child speech. 

In interesting ways, selection of particular purposes in language use 
may entail a shift in frequency of certain grammatical constructions. In 
other words, particular tasks at the level of critical skills require particular 
behaviors at die level of facility. Moffett speaks of how describing scientific 
experiments affected children’s use of complex sentences: 

While watching some tlurd-graders write down their observations of candle 
flames — deliberately this lime, not merely in note form — I noticed that sen- 
tences beginning with if — and when— clauMS were appearing frequently on 
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Learning Tlial 


In any curriculum aimed at increasing proficiency in skilled performance 
what IS the role of knowledge? English teachers have traditionally ipo^ 
a child’s tacit knowledge and tau^t afresh— as substantive information^ 
set of prescriptive statements about language. Partly, this was done ou 
special intent to “correct"— to substitute what ought to be said on some 
criterion, for what « said. Partly, it was done out of Ignorance that tacu 
knowledge of language structure already exists in the mind of every 
school-age speaker. Is anything likely to be gained by a curriculum that aims 
to make such nonconscious knowledge conscious? 

Three linguists, O'Neil (1968). Keyset (1970). and Hale (‘9VU>. 
advocate the study of linguistics by children as an intellectual activity m i s 
own right, as an example of rational inquiry and theory construction m a 
domain where every student has rich personal data available. After al , our 
language is as significant a subject for scientific study as are our senses or 
our digestive system, and is an easier subject because the data are in our 
own heads. Hale is currently working with native speakers of seve 
American Indian languages to develop ibetr ability to analyze their own 
language and then to design curriculum materials in linguistics for children 
in their tribes. Such materials would focus on discovering patterns at t e 
level of “facilities" like phonology and syntax. . 

Such curriculum eCorts are properly labeled "linguistics," the study o 
language as a science. Whatever the intellectual benefits of that study (an 
they may be related to “meiaUnguistic awareness" discussed in previous 
chapters), it should not be confused with currently fashionable “linguistic 
approaches” to language education. There is no evidence that learning to be 
aware of one’s tacit grammatical knowledge makes any difference in verbal 
behavior — oral or written O’Neil (1968) speaks of the danger of “tying 
one’s tongue and one’s pen." Mellon (1969), in a lengthy review of the 
literature on the teaching of grammar, found no evidence of any enabling 
effect. Roger Brown, in Ws introduction to Moffett’s theoretical rationale 
for his language arts curriculum, says — 


By what means can communication skills be taught: I agree with Mr. Moffett 
that it is extremely improbable that they should be affected at alt by instruc- 
tion in explicit grammar, whether that grammar be traditional or trans- 
formational circa 1958, or transformationai circa 1965, or on the current 
transformational frontier. Study of the theory of language is probably com- 
pletely irrelevant to the development of skill in the use of the language. 
(R. Brown, 1968b, p. to.) 

An interesting paradox is posed by these assertions. There is gener^ 
agreement that grammatical i^ormance is based on grammatical knowl- 
edge, and simultaneous agreement that explicit teaching of that knowledge 
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skills questions of style as related to functional effectiveness— in referen- 

tial communication, lo^cal argument, etc. 

It may be argued that these are matters of style to which English teachers 
have always given some consideration: unambiguous reference for pro- 
nouns, selection of coordinating and subordinating pronouns to convey 
differentiated relationships, or the orgaruzation of sentences in a para- 
graph. But it is all too easy to ignore the curriculum implications of 
Polanyi’s insistence on intentionahty in providing the only context in wWch 
maxims can be incorporated into personal knowledge and thereby assimi- 
lated into skilled performance. Neither practice for practice’s sake, nor 
maxims for maxims’ sake, will sufBce. Both have to serve a personal pur- 
pose, an intentionality that alone provides the personal meaning which 
binds the parts into the whole. See Bruner (1970) for further discussion of 
the role of intentionality in behavior. 

As a context for assimilating maxims, written language may offer some 
advantages. Tying one’s pen is quite different from tying one’s tongue. 
While wntiog, one can stop, consider, and revise without annoyance to 
others or embarrassment to oneself. Furthermore, writing is available for 
overt manipulation and explicit evaluation, not only by one person, but also 
by a group. Letter to a Teacher was written by ei^t students at the school 
in Barhiana, working collectively. Moffett emphasized the importance of 
students speaking and writing not just for the teacher, but for their peers 
as well. The students of Barbiana engaged in collaborative effort in even 
more of the creative and critical process: 

This is the way we do it: 

To start with, each of us keeps a notebook in his pocket. Every time an 
idea comes up, we make a note of it. Each idea on a separate sheet, on one 
side of the page. 

Then one day we gather together all the sheets of paper and spread 
them on a big table. We look through them, one by one, to get rid of 
duplicates. Next, wc make separate pJes of the sheeU that are related, and 
these will make up the chapters. Every chapter is subdivided into little piles, 
and they will become paragraphs. 

At this point we try to give a name to each paragraph. If we can’t it means 
either that the paragraph has no content or that too many things are squeezed 
into it. Some paragraphs disappear. Some ate broken up. 

While we name the paragraphs we discuss the logical order for them 
until an outline is bom. With the outline set, we reorganize all the piles to 
follow its pattern. 

We take the first pile, spread flic sheets on the table and we find the 
sequence for them. And so we begin to put down a first draft of the text 

Wc mimeograph that part so we each can have a copy in front of us. 
Then, scissors, paste, and colored pencils. We throw everything back up into 
the air. New sheets are added. We mimeograph again. 

A race begins now for all of us to find any word that can be crossed out. 
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when and how that behawor is inhibited, reactivated, or ch^ge . c- 
QeUan— like Sheffler and Polanyi, a philo^her— discusses the learning- 
performance distinction as the leaming of different levels of rules. 

Rules come not only in different kinds, ie.. apply to different classes of 
events— horse judging, figure skalmg. etc.— but also in different gra « o 
orders . I suspect that further analy^ would reveal sharp differences i 
the sense of “teach” and “leam” appropriate to different orders or grades 
of rules ... It would seem that if one learns the rules of, say, the judging 
of horses, one is still not prepared to face the world as a judge of horses, 
for one must leam a set of further rules governing when and how to app y 
the rules of judging horses. . . One learns a rule, or one follows a ru e. 

But learning to follow a rule in Green’s sense, t e.. with discrimination, 
acumen, and freedom, is a more complex affair, governed by higher 
rules which are structural to the whole enterprise of life. (McClellan, 19 . 

p. 201.) 


The socioUnguistic interference on the Warm Springs reservation, described 
in Chapter 8, is one example of conflict between "higher-order” rules o 
language use. 

Havighurst suggests a threefold distinction between sources of reinforce- 
ment, depending on whether the subjective experience of the learner is 
affected via his id, superego, or ego. Reinforcement via the id would include, 
according to Havighurst, what Herbert Kohl (1967) did with his 36 
Children. Kohl was able 

... to get the id behind their leamuig experience, that is, to give their 
“natural dnve to learn," their “native curiosity." free play, and to count 
on their learning “creatively” in this way throughout their school ex- 
perience. (Havighurst, 1970, p. 319.) 


Kohl’s sixth-grade Harlem children had remarkable experiences with 
language. For instance, starting from a question about the meaning of 
psyche when one child cursed another by saying Whats the matter, psyches, 
going to pieces again?, the class went on to “the study of language and 
myth, of the origins and history of words, of their changing uses and 
functions in the human life” (Kohl, 1967, pp. 23-24). And all for the 
excitement of leaming lor its own sake. Perhaps only the unusual teacher 
can do as much. 

Reinforcement via the id would also include playing on the “language 
jungle gym” in philosopher Thomas Green’s play school: 

Language, too, has its structure, its logical operators, its functors and 
modals, its peculiar metaphors. This is no less true of the “language of the 
street"; its structure, too, is already there. What is often lacking in the school, 
however, is the recognition that language can be played with, modified an 
enjoyed. This sense of enjoyment and play in the use of language becomes 
increasingly difficult to develop, in proportion as the function of the schoo 
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communication) described the demands made on a morning kindergarten 
class which had to communicate txplidtly, via dictated mesMges, wi 
the afternoon class (which they never saw) about the details of caring f 
a rabbit both groups shared. Children of all ages can hj-poth«izc, argue, 
plan, and evaluate— and receive feedback on their efforts— if there are 
aspects of school life that arc sufficiendy important to them and that are 
subject to their control. rt 

Role-playing situations may contribute too. Smilansky (1968) an 
Shaftel and Shaflcl (1967) have developed role-plajing curricula for 
younger children. Older children and even adolescents could role play more 
complex interactions such as jury deliberations or draft board hearings. 
Mofictt is now working on such •‘ease’* material as a way of helping teachers 
carry out the ideas in his books (Moffett. 1968a. 1968b). 

If we agree with Havighurst that the ego is the best source of strength 
for the norms we wish to inculcate, we arc led back to the role of 
tionality and to questions about the use of language in the world outsi c 
school, from which the ultimate reinforcement will come. . 

On a small scale, why should a child want to learn to convey explicit 
information to strangers if his world continues to be limited to mem^fs o 
a small social group? Why should he want to learn to write with clarity and 
style if writing has no instrumental value in his life? NVhy should he want 
to learn a second dialect if there are few occasions when speaking it makes 
any diflercnce? 

Oft a broader scale, some y-oung people arc turning away from the use 
of words for rational dialogue, and one important reason is the hypocrisy 
of much speech and wridng in our society today. Whether delibcraiely or 
not, words arc often used to mask meaning, divert attention, and incite only 
mindless consumer action. An excerpt from “The Talk of the Town” m 
The New Yorker can speak for many such observations: 

In the language used in discussing this nation's involvement in Vietnam, 
there is a growing number of words by which meaning, instead of being 
underlined and made memorable, h hidden and by-passed. Pale words, de- 
livered in swift, precise syllahtei, move us painlessly past reality after reality^ 
We march lo Vietnam under such bannerets as “escalate," “defoliate, 
“pacification." “counter-force concept," “controlled responses,” “damage- 
limitation forces,” "benevolent incapadtaiors," “targeting lists." Our current 
Vietnam vocabulary seems to aspire to a destruction not only of the meaning 
but also of the feeling that language should naturally express. The language 
of the crisis is one of estrangement, not communication; of censorship, not 
information. Its concern is with non-feeling rather than conviction, and 
with computerizing rather than patriotism. Jl is the language of anesthesia 
(New Yorker, May 8, 1965, p 35.) 

Rejection of this hypocrisy, this “language of anesthesia,” takes various 
forms. These forms vary in both the role of language and in their psycho- 
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Appendix: Methods of 
Analyzing Child Language 


An answer — spoken, wriliea. drawn, or acted out in gesture — is the 
datum from which we ordinarily infer cognitive process. . . . Psychology 
uses public perforraaoce to fBakc wise guesses about these processes’* 
(Kagan and Kogan, 1970, p, 132). The need to describe and evaluate a 
child’s language through his “public performance” arbes in both research 
and education whenever we want to compare children. Sometimes we want 
to compare the same children at Timei versus Timci, whether the inter* 
vemng period is filied with natural development or deliberate education. 
Sometimes we want to compare OiiMren A versus Children B, who differ 
m some way; sex; ethnic group, social class, native language; normality 
versus an abnormality such as deafness or schizophrenia. Beyond restating 
that one child said X and another child said Y, how can we more eco- 
nomically and informatively describe how they differ? 

Lioguiste and psycholinguists arc interested in what people can do with 
language. Sociolinguistics insist on attention to what people do do with 
language. And teachers and educational researthen want to describe both. 
In other words, we are interested in both knowledge and behavior. In fact, 
® ® ni^y yield important suggestions for education. 

“"‘i researchers can learn about children’s language by de- 
liberately eavesdropping, preferably with tape recorder, as children talk 
among themselves in school and out; they may listen as the children respond 
in conversation with adults— parent, teacher, or experimenter; and they 
may set up structured situations, «*ich we call “tests.” With adults, one 
can also tap Imguisuc or sociolinguistic intuitions about language by asking 
them to evaluate sentences on some criterion of grammaticality or appro- 
priateness. but this technique is seldom sucrxssful with young children. And 
even with adults, Bever (1970) sn^sts that intuitive judgments about 
sentences should be considered only one form of language performance 
rather than the purest access to lingnlstic competence. 

Analyses of spontaneous speech have at least two limitations. First, not 
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ances is used, usually 50 or 100. Rules for what to count have been codified 
[as in Slobin (1967)] so results from different investigators can be com- 
pared. In the past ten years, the unit counted has been the morpheme 
rather than the word. 

For a sample computation, take a corpus of eight utterances from 
Bloom’s subject, Kathryn, at two times in her development. See Table 1. 
Utterances on the left are from recording I when Kathryn was 21 months 
old (when she uttered Mommy sock}’, utterances on the ri^t are from 
recording VII when she was 30 months old. Intervening adult utterances 
and all contextual information have been omitted. The number after each 
utterance gives my judgment of utterance length in morphemes. MLU for 
each set of eight utterances is computed at the bottom. (Bloom herself 
computed MLU for Kathryn I as 1.32 morphemes, a more reliable estimate 
than mine because it is the average of a larger number.) 

Questions about MLU can be raised about its validity, reliability, and 
informativeness. In evaluation terminology, validity refers to the relation- 
ship between any method or instrument for assigning numbers to behavior 
and what it is designed to measure. Reliability refers to the consistency 
with which that method would yield the same result if applied repeatedly- 
Informativeness refers nontechnically to the amount of information that we 
obtain. 


Table 1 Length ol Child Utterances 


Kaihryn / (20 r. 

UTTERANCE 

NO. 

morphemes 

Kelhryn Vll (30 , 

UTTERANCE 

NO. 

MORPHEMES 

a pull 

2 

You came here last night 

6 

3 pull hat 

3 

ironiog 

6 


1 

Yes 

1 

Mommy pull 

2 


4 

Mommy bounce 

2 

Yes 

Oh she ironed some 

' 

push 

1 

clothes 

6 

push 

1 

Oh I played with you 

6 

Mommy push 

2 

Yes 

1 

Total 

14 

Total 


14 8 = 1.75 MLU 

31 -i- 8 = 3.75 MLU 


Source; Bloom {1910). 
•Table 3 5, pp. 46-47. 
t Page 229. 
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we are short but develop later than other question forms 
Brown and Hanlon, 1970). In a sentence imitation test, Menyuk (ivoy; 
found that MLU did not predict order of difficulty. She asked a group 
preschool and kindergarten children to repeat in normal and reversed wort 
order a set of well-formed sentences previously obtained from child speec . 
Sentences ranged in length from Are you nice? to Peter is over here and 
you are over there. 

The most significant finding was that the structure of a particular sentence 
determined whether or not it was repeated, not its length. The correla ion 
between sentence length and nonrepetiiion of sentences in their 
grammatical order is .03. For reverse word order utterances, on the other 
hand, the correlation is .87 The results of these studies indicated that repeti- 
tion was dependent on structure rather than just imitation up to the limits 
of memory capacity. With sentences up to nine words in length, the length o 
the sentence was not the factor which determined successful repetition even 
for children as young as 3 years. The differences in the ability of children o 
varying ages to repeal sentence types was dependent on the particular ru cs 
used to generate these sentences, not length. When the structure was bro en 
down completely, however (sentence in reverse word order), sentence leog 
was a highly significant (actor. Under this condition subjects imitate witlmut 
comprehension, for the most pan, and therefore repeat up to limits of their 
memory capacity, (Menyuk. 1969, pp. 113-114 ) 

The trouble with length is that one counts units (in this case morphemes) 
as if they were beads on a string and all alike. This is true of numbers la 
a digit-span test or words in a reversed sentence, but it is not true of words 
In normal sentences. A sentence is special precisely because it has an 
internal structure, and the morphemes in a sentence must have differential 
cognitive weight, depending on structural complexity. How, then, can 
structural complexity be described more directly? Psycholinguists are hard 
at work on this question. In research on the readability of written texts, the 
same question is important (Bonnulh, 1967). 

In some child language research, an adaptation of MLU has been used. 
Instead of an utterance. Hunt (1965) substituted a “minimal terminal 
unit,” or ‘T-unit” for short. A T-unit is one main clause with all subordinate 
clauses attached to it. Hunt himself and Mellon (1969) computed the 
average length of T-units and the average number of clauses per T-unit for 
samples of children’s written language; O’Donnell, Griffin, and Morris 
(1967) applied the same measures to children's speech. But mean length of 
T-units, like MLU, rcmaiiu at best a superficial index of language maturity. 

Reliability 

If questions about the validity of MLU seem to aBect only unusual utter- 
ances, questions of reliability arc more pervasive. MLU is related to aspe^ 
of the speech situation which aflcct the pattern of conversation. Even with 
the very young child, MLU will vary as a function of the density of answers 
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have we learned about their speech? We can say nothing about what they 
can or cannot do with language. Conversely, similarity of MLU may mask 
interesting individual differences in child language. Chapter 3 documented 
how complexity summarized by a certain MLU is not the same in all 
details for all children. In current evaluation terminology, MLU is a norm- 
referenced rather than a criierjon-rcferenccd measure (B. Bloom, Hastings, 
and Madaus, 1971). 


WEIGHTED SCALES 

Hopefully, research on the acquisition of language will eventually make 
possible developmental scales that vrill be more valid measures than MLU. 
Such scales have not been established, much less standardiied on any 
large sample of children. But attempts have been made. Details of two such 
attempts may highlight some of the problems others are likely to encounter. 

Research on the effects of two kinds of adult-child conversation on two- 
and three-year-old children (Cazden, 1965; discussed in Chapter 6), re- 
quired a measure of syntactic development in finer detail than MLU would 
provide. So a scale for noun phrases and verb phrases was worked out, 
based largely on the sequence with which particular forms are acquired, 
and then numbers were assigned to points on that scale. 

From Drown and Bellugi’s (1964) study of the development of noun 
phrases in Adam and Eve. we knew that, at first, any modifier was com- 
bined With any noun. When the differentiation process began, articles were 
separated out of the category of modifiers. The children said a blue flower 
but not blue a flower. Only later did the children use {wo modifiers olher 
than articles before a noun, as in my blue flower. Therefore, on a weighted 
scale, ufferances like the following could be scored from I to 4: 

Flower, 1 
Nice flower, 2 
A blue flower, 3 
My blue flower, 4 

No objective difference in linguistic complexity dictated this separation of 
articles from other modifiers, but the developmental sequence was clear. 

Verb forms presented more trouble. The following sequence represents 
sequence of emergence in Adam and Eve’s speech, and the forms were 
scored 1 to 3, respectively: 

I drop, 1 
I dropimg, 2 
Tm dreeing, 3 
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™ being “'O 

nonstandard forms raised problems *“ ® auxiliary with an unmodified 

eto. n-e ehSdren in my sample ol.™ anticipated, 

verb, such as He’s go ot I m put. These p it was not 

since they had not appeared in Brown and Bellugi s data, 

clearhow they should be scored. -ki^ tneasurc the use of nega- 

Dialect differences also made it impossible ^ 

den. Basis lor sneh an analysis enisled m BeUngi s ®d, 
sequence of emergence of particiilaf ^ on Bellugi’s 

utterances of the subjects in my study co . ^ . construction in 

scale. Tie teqnen. ie of so, and mVe so, And 

which the negation appeared after the ver . as ^ouent and seemed 
multiple negatives {I not kiss no peopfe) wjre more frequent 
to appear at earlier stages than in Bellugi s a^ eraluated in terms of 
Ideally, a child’s language devclopmen speech community, 

his progress toward the norms for his parti ^ a criterion 

Reliance on complexity more than on dwe opm another easier, 

for evaluation may make the uansfer from . which it U based 

Ascale that accepts alternate forms of the comp _ based on 

can be applied cross-culturally more . . mherwise the superior 

sequence of emergence. Though tlw lajWt ts pi preconceived norm, 

criterion. It ts more likely to penalize ,.p_5nt may become as 

This issue of “dialect-fair" scales of linkage iateUigence has 

significant in the future as that of “culture- 

been in the past. ... Ervin and Miller 

At the moment, four solutions seem p<»S‘ ■ lancuage which are 

(1963) suggest Unuting the scale to those ea . the NP and V 
shared by all dialect groups. Problems ar^ m inflections, 

scale (Caaden, 1965) partly because *^'J"7.„trated. Second. Osset. 

linguistic features where dialect difference a .. ^Yalencies" for certain 

^’ang. and Zaid (1969) tried to work ^^eptly does not include 

femns. Knowing that Black nonstandard Eoglisn fUs sister hat 

n possessive -j and has different pronoun forms, 35 the equivalent 

as the equivalent of His iWer’j hat. and He establish multiple. 

of She washes herself. Third, one could attemp 

dialect.specific scales. Fourth, Fraser ® ^yng about a new kind 

ceptualiing the whole problem. Although lancuace) communities, 

of language test, applicable across dialert (or ® chfldrcn say 

^ ideas also provide a new framework for 

spontaneously. . - set of functions for 

Fraser’s research plan (unpubBshed) xs to .^^gh^ation (which was 
*Wch all language must provide in soine . gtc.; determine how 

^“cussedinChapter 2), modification. asl^S 9“ dialects such as 

ftese functions are expressed in particular 
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study of pareuKhild interaction i 


> this scale, Baldwin and Frank 


(1969) also obtained results that were reasonable and consistent with the 
results of Slobin and Phillips, reported in Chapter 6. While the me^ 
complexity score for the mothers was 13 m an adult interview, it dropp^ 
to 5 in conversation with chUdren. And, in turn. 5. was higher than tne 
mean of about 3 for the three-year-old children themselves. 

But questions about validity remaiiL Just as the NP and sea e 
(Cazden, 1965) depended on our understanding of developmental se- 
quences, so Frank and Osser’s scale depends on our understanding o 
syntactic complexity. Three reasons can be suggested why number of 
transformations may not be a valid index of complexity. First, there is 
empirical evidence from psycholinguistic research that the number o 
transformations in the structural description of an utterance does not corre- 
spond to psychological complexity as measured, for example, by e 
time needed for some demonstration of comprehension (Fodor and Garrett, 
1967). Second, transformations arc now construed as formal representa- 
tions of sentence relationships which may not enter into the cogoiuvc 
processes of sentence production and comprehension at all (Bever, 1970). 
Third, even if they are psychologically real, there is no more •’easoii to 
believe that all transformations are of equal psychological complexity than 
to believe that all morphemes add equivalent cognitive loads to 
(Brown and Hanlon, 1970). These criticisms do not apply to Frank and 
Osset's scale alone. They do show how child language research can only 
proceed in symbiotic relationship to research in linguistics itself. 

In addition to problems posed by bmitations on our understanding of 
both development and complexity, weighted scales pose two more problems, 
one about numbers and the other about differences among dialects. When 
numbers were assigned to points on a scale (Cazden, 1965; Frank and 
Osser, 1970), it was done without assuming that equal intervals existed 
between them. In the NP index, for example, there is no reason to believe 
that the intervals between being able to say a single N, ART N, ART + 
MOD -|- N, etc., are in any sense the same. Yet, when a mean is computed 
from those numbers, all increments must be considered equivalent, as they 
are in measurements of height. In technical terms, arithmetical operations 
were applied to an “ordinal” scale that were strictly appropriate only to an 
“interval” scale. 

Even more serious is the problem of differences among dialects. These 
problems affect both scales. For example, in developing the NP and V 
scale (Cazden, 1965), I wanted to evaluate the developmental progress of 
the lower-class Black children without in any way “penalizing” them for 
speaking a nonstandard dialect. But conformity to Standard English did 
intrude. Sometimes deviations &om Standard English left the meaning 
ambiguous. If the child said Her go upstairs, clearly her was being used m 
the subject position. But if the child said He wer him bed, it was not equally 
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ses of iponianeous 

ol a spccitc consmction. elc. Hic U ii n'a'lv 

concept is rarely found; the upper represented in this form or other- 

found. Certainly, this knowledge, ™ceptt to test at what age and 

wise. Is a prerequisite to de.erm.nmg rrtutt concept 
how they should appear. (Fraser, isw.r 


FREQUENCY COUNTS linguistic 

Many research studies have countrf the linguistic and 

features. The informativeness of such 0®“” lire kind of inferences 

psychoiogical validity of the features cotm , research which are 

that are made. After a description o of inference will be 

largely based on frequency counts, the ptoblen. 
considered. . . f -m standard English. For 

Least interesting ate counts of ' g Loban (1963) all find 

instance, TempUn (1937), Thomas „„„r„„dard forms-speeih- 

that verb usage is the most frequent sou . . ^ of the verb to be 
cally, violation of subjcct*verb agreemen , migrated from the 

“especially for Negro subjects whose pa past tense; and use 

rural South” (Loban, 1963. p. 52); use P characteristics of 

of got for have. Such analyses violate tw jj a system, and 

anmuBi* pImf th* lanmiaee of any group inteeral parts 


of got for have. Such analyses violate . ji^idual is a system, ana 
language. First, the language of any ,-Qd only as integral parts 

specific features in that system can be und individual has 

of a whole. Second, the langua^ in oredictable ways to aspects 

internal variability whose rcalitation ^ . instance, to whether a 
of the linguistic or nonlinguistic f*"!” . deviations from Standard 
speech situation is casual or formal. Co ^ urgets for educational 
English is usually justified in order P’ ^ determine which particular 
eSorts. At least, efforts should be made t systemaucity and 

“deviations” arc socially most significant, fcvc into instruc- 

contextualitv of anv child’s language m' 


enorts. At least, efforts snouiu systemau'-*^^ 

“deviations” arc socially most significant, fcvc j^d into instruc- 

contextuality of any child’s language mus 

tionalnlan.! _ _J c,rf.Vi. Brown and ms 


ntextuality of any child s language 

tional plans. , ^ „nd Sarah. Brown and his 

In research on the language of Adam, ’ elements: noun an 

associates made frequency counts of , (Brown, Garden, an 

verb inflections [Cazden, I968(a)l; 1968a; Brown and 

Bellu^, 1969); questions of various chapter 3. 

Hanlon, 1970); and others. Examples we« J English, described 

Finally, Labov’s research on the languag Many of his 

In Chapter 7. was based largely cm 

are of phonological variables, such as c p clusters at t e 

as in car or four, and the simplification ^ syntactic units sue 

of words, as r«' for test. Labov has As Labov P0‘"^ 

file presence or absence of forms of the P jjie 

phonological variables have a great a v speech yields su 

appear more frequently, and so a smaller c 
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Black EngUsh (BE); and finally, assess a child’s ability to comprehend and 
produce the particular forms these functions take in his native dialect. 


In identifying the relevant prc^rlies of linguistic competence we ^ not 
so concerned whether or not a dialect has a passive form or adverbial pie- 
posing, etc., but rather in identifying the more basic functional conwpts oi 
language, concepts such as topicaliration. contrast, anaphoric referenw. 
deletion of redundant elements, subject-verb agreement, negative conzon, 
conditionality, coordination, comparison, and so forth. The question is usu y 
whether a dialect has a particular construction or morphological process, 
we suggest that the really important question h what such a construction or 
process is representing m terms of a mote basic language concept . . • 

It is clear, for example, that at some point in the language developmen 
of a child learning standard English, he learns the concept of topicaliration. 
In standard English this function is accomplished by a number oj devices; 
formation of the passise sentence (e.g., “John was seen by Mary ). fortna 
tion of a cleft sentence (e.g., "It was John that Mary saw"), formation o a 
pseudo-cleft sentence (e g , “Who Mary saw was John"), by emphatic stress 
(e g , "Mary saw JOHN"), adverbial proposing (e.g , "At five o'clock. 111 go 
to the store”), to name a few. ... • # , 

We must determine, for example, to what extent the possible device* for 
topiealization in English occur irt BE (Black English). Recent studies of BE 
indicate that the got passive piedommates (e.g, "1 got seen by Mary"), and 
that cleft and pseudixleft sentences arc rarely used. Therefore, while the 
concept of topicality certainly exists in BE. its form is not identical to that 
in SE in all cases. Moreover, many speakers of BE topiealire using a con- 
struction not generally held acceptable in SE, namely, noun phrase preposing 
(e g , "John, he a cool cal"). Thus, before one can begin to determine how 
to test a child's linguistic competence, he must know in what form this 
competence can be expected to occur. . . . 

Once we know what we might ultimately expect in the adult speaker of 
the dialect, we must determine at what point these features appear in the 
speech and understanding of the child learning this dialect. We might 
schematize this task in the following way: 



where the shaded areas represents the period of transition for the average 
child where some children have this concept as indicated by the presence 
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mcthodolopcal problem'. 

In cttnin latts .bout 

tht sluJtnt of chad speech who is inteiest frequency proHe 

of sremmnr; there seem, lo be so,ne,hm8hk“^^^^__ „.,hm their 

for mother-torehild EoElish, n pro™' .ncquslities exist even 

comtetence at any given time, and in this prome P 

among very simple and familiar coos oh- types and expressions 

Consider two examples in "“>"“"“S,d s^eh as a criterion 

of possession. If we set an arbitrary '"‘1'’™” ^ instances of a given 

of emergenee-for example, the „ven hnndred otter. 

t>-pe of sentence in each of three consecuti« samp scntences- 

anc«-we find a high rank order and ^Vh m.errcga- 

afRrmative. declaratives, negatives, yes-no ^ qj may- 

lives using, respectively, lexical verbs or^ ^ common m a 

Lexical and be-veibs in decUraliyc three chiMrt" 

three mothers and appear first « . 5,11 iwcniy-fout verbs 

suppose we entertain the extreme ,he probability *** * ® . 

the child's competence simultaneously. ,tj jtandard 

construction will attain an arbitrary cn _ these frequeociw 
quency in moiher-to^hild English. 

rossly unequal, lexical and be-verbs JJ^^eneJude that the 

basis. The student of child speech rnig indeed still ^ ' 

of simultaneous development was fa terms of *0 * 

Highly stable orders of construction 

fmUncycriteriori.arenotinconsb«.t.^^^^^^^ ftom the start but 
in question know how to form all u-tter 

produce them with unequal frequency involving data that are 

There ore vedoq. wxys out of die mP- frequeW ^ 

iodexc, of knowledge or eompelenee Ihx" ’ hsekgroood of kn 

doction. One eon consider child ""|oe.m'" ,n., „ 

«able adult frequencies and so set _ jn contexts that f"* f .. 

«b.ttary; one c^n consider frequences of ^he total d.^ 

obligatory; one can consider the P’”''” adeauacy of 
bmisl r.'Igo of e form; one e... ecnsi^M;”f,;%^ 
to adult questions and assertions, a ^j^den. »od Belief’’ 

analogical errors of commission. (Brown. 

I cf ibc 

brown and his colleagues have ^ criterion of acquisition f^r 

l^p.- Brown and Hanlon (1970) cstabhshed a cf 
q'^siion types based on output "'f /^„.-ries in obligatin' ' 
taftcctions (Carden. 19683) considered pj^5„ion in the ^ 

Brow-a and Hanlon dc^^rted from » P'^ow W'J'' 

'here a child's very frequent use ol ****9 ^ /,, »-anr of D^“ 

=ot accompanied by related forttw such as 
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numbers for statistical analysis. But studying them requires particularly 
good recording equipment and technical skill in phonetic analysis. 

Related to frequency counts are type-token ratios (TTR) for com- 
paring diversity over time, or among children, within some category of 
linguistic forms. Traditionally, TTRs have measured lexical diversity by 
expressing the number of different words (types) in a sequence of, say, 
1000 words (tokens). Wilbur Hass (1967) has developed a system for 
computing a TTR for diversity of grammatical constructions. In comparing 
TTRs, it is essential that they be computed on the same absolute number 
of tokens because the likelihood of new types decreases with an increase 
in the number of tokens in the total sample 

Once frequency counts have been made, questions of inference arise. 
How should these data be scored? How does one decide when to credit 
a child with a particular bit of linguistic knowledge? Psychologists arc 
accustomed to dealing with frequencies and mean scores, but for assessing 
whether a child knows or doesn’t know, such methods raise serious ques- 
tions. For linguists, by contrast, one example may be accepted as sufficient 
evidence of knowledge and all instances to the contrary c.xplaincd by inter- 
ferences of perfomance factors such as momentary inattention. This, too, 
seems wrong. Take the case of chess, often used to explain the distinction 
between knowledge (of rules) and behavior (actual moves in a game). 
Suppose one set up an experimental situation where two people were 
faced With the same board and then compared in their next moves. Let us 
say further that both people made the same move. Can one then infer the 
same knowledge, even in reference only to this part of the total game of 
chess? May not one person have a more complete understanding of the 
relation of this move to all other moves? What are the criteria of “under- 
standing"? 

One is reminded of controversies in Piaget-type research on the develop- 
ment of such cognitive schema as conservation. For example, after exam- 
ining contradictory results on both the age at which conservation is acquired 
and its susceptibility to instruction, Gruen concludes that the results are 
related to differences in criteria and these in turn to differences in defini- 
tion, to “the psycholo^cal processes that one assumes underlie conserva- 
tion” (Gruen, 1966, p. 982). 

The work of Brown and his associates (discussed in Chapters 3, 4 and 
5), and of Labov and his associates (discussed in Chapter 7) illustrate two 
different but equally valid reasons for counting. Brown and cowoikers 
studied the language acquisition process. They wanted to be able to de- 
scribe the sequence with which cluldren gradually acquire mature English 
syntax. For example, which verb inflection do children learn first: -ing or 
•ecH To answer this question, one roust be able to say that at a certain point 
in time, a child knows X but docs not yet know Y. What appears in the 
data essentially as a continuous variable has to be transformed into a 
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group. An auditory discrimination of &Sg!ish. A test of 

pin and pen, which is made in only endings such as the 

English morphology may ask children to supp ^ vocabulary test 

past -ed. which are frequently omitted m or known 

may ask about objects that are unknow ( sentence imitation 

under a different name {jum glasses versw s familiar to groups of 

test may contain syntactic constructions for further discussion ) 

children being tested. (See Ervin-Tnpp. - unfamiliar props; 

Children may be asked to engage in dramauc P‘ > Israel don’t 

for instance, after asserting that Onenia no Vindcrgartcn 

engage in dramatic play, Smilansky admi s . .^one a group of boys 

teacher or experimenter guiding and demonstra g which 

a gathering of men in the local coffee ° fathers 

almost certainly was a weekly experience in ,,neTt>cricnci and un- 
and known and familiar to the boys bat un no • {i 96 g, p. 132). 

familiar to the experimenters and kindergarten ^ . pj n niorc general 

Some aspects of the lest content may pose p Sometimes they 

sort. For example, tests for children frequent y u morphology could 

play no intrinsl role; Berko’s (1958) maintained. But 

be pven without pictures, if children s Ijjlf, Then the re- 

often interpretation of pictures is required y understanding of 

searcher must assume that all chlMren have chaniro ( 1966 ) found 
pictorial representatioiL Yet Sigcl. ^school children had more 

that in a test situation, lower-class Black p . ihemselves, while 
trouble categorixing pictures of objects than ,p„,esentation made no 
for middle-class Black children the level of repres 
"idferencc. fr-rmcntlv depends on accept- 

Correct interpretation of test pictures a Educational Test- 

ance of particular conventions. Recently, a P given on the Peabody 
'og Service did an item analysk of the _f which 60 were lower- 

Pieturc Vocabulary Test (PPVT) by '*’^^rfdle-class predominantly 
class predominantly Black (LSES). and W mido 
*hile (LSES) , from ages four to sU years oW. 

. ,L. LSES. On most items 

On all items ihe MSES scores are better than “distra^r* 

the two groups share similar paliems - ways. There are n 

[wrong pictu^l s«m to be working m »mular way 
exceptions. however. on this iiem- 

Item 47— “yawning. 


Item 47— “yawning, me n lSES cnuuitu - 

b'o MSES children chose distractor yawning in the ste^ 

^e gill in option 2 (correct choice) is * —aunerbm that has 
tiped way (hand over ■mouth)-a r^dle cU« "lanne ^ ^ ^ 

^ the accepted cartoon for depicting yawning- 

»I» has her mouth open and wttaiidy >nf ‘ ,ho are le« 

« the interpretation goes— is the ® eenerally, rtcognhi^* « 

wovemion in pictorial representation, .'to' * 


Lg.- The «o groups are 
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And analyses of spontaneous speech were supplemented as often as 
possible by indications of what the child understood. 

Labov’s purposes were quite different, and so the inferential process is 
different too. Labov was not trying to determine sequence of emergence 
in a developmental progression. He only rarely made statements about the 
presence or absence of some feature in the linguistic knowledge of a person 
or group. His aim was to describe speech performance, and so the pattern 
of frequencies themselves were of primary interest. From these patterns, 
Labov made inferences about the sociolinguistic knowledge that speakers 
have of language use — in short, about dieir communicative competence. 

Much of the research oa social'Class differences in child language is like 
Labov s frequency counts of particular linguistic features in particular 
situations. Studies in England by Hawkins (1969) and Tough (Cazden, 
1971) on the relative frequencies of nouns and pronouns are excellent 
examples. No inferences from these speech data were made by these 
investigators, or should be made by others, about differences in purely 
linguistic knowledge. The data represent differences in options selected by 
speakers in actual speech performance. We need to know about both child 
language and child speech, And we must not get the two mixed up. 


Tests 

‘ »"y I«l sitnation poses special problems 

th.t because any test is a complex situation 

““i Inlcipersonal demands on the child, 
^peets o( this complex aitoation which can influence a child's response 
asLct. inteflectual processes, lest content, 

rennircU Outside the intended focus, attending behaviors 

required, and the interpersonal relationship between adult and child. 

INTELLECTUAL PROCESSES OR KNOWLEDGE 

Thfta'if " <»"“=='u.I knowledge or process. 

T '“*“’6' ‘“'Pwl'flgu eneh as discriminations 

rrot Fn meanings; or comprehension of 

^ Or it may be some ability 

“ti <»Eni>ion. such as designing a sequence of 
cumulative quesuons to obtain mfonnation in the Twenty Question game; 

iS"® '""f S' “ 'b' "»»ls and background of particular listeners, 
called role taking ; or supplying vetifleation for particular facts. 

TEST CONTENT 

In any specific test, these processes are applied to specific content, and 
this content may be differentially familiar to children, individually or by 
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wre zpt to say that to confess is /ooKift— a response behaviorally ofie 

realistic even if “wrong.” . aspect of 

The actual dialect of the examiner may not itself 
the test siluatioiL Quay (1971) **“‘*‘”*. ° the tester showed 

ford-Binet into Black nonstandard Engjish. For ins . William 

a paper doll and said. “Now show me w^ere de doB hair 
Stess-art made the translation and approved tapes o phila- 

his translation. Subjects were disadvantaged B ac .• and standard 
delphia. No difference was found ben^n ° , (motivation) 

of ,he test, no, b«.nco d,II,rcnt a.e study 

conditions. Dr. Quay (personal communication) (which are 

«ilh nine-year-old children. Her interpretation o ^ 

in the opposite direction Itom any “PI"”'"" has been 

children have more ability to comprehend Sia 
assumed. 

TASK REQUIREMENTS 

Separate from test content, particular questions in com- 

aflect the child’s response. If cWldrco are asked unnatural con- 

plele sentences, their willingness to adopt jhows the child 

vnsational pattern becomes Important. If an expe ..^gjbal express*®®” 
an object and says, ‘Tell me about it.” child's answers 

nbtest of the Illinois Test of PsycholiDguisuc Abd ^ extended 

'ftill vary vrith his understanding of these dirwuo to 

v-e^ display. When Menyuk asked j^ch as He wash his 

imitate sentences containing grammatical imrna n (or washed) 

“firry /acc, the number of spontaneous corrections jjjj. evidently, the 

his dirty face decreased with age (Menyuk, i’i,-rally and were more 
older children understood the directions metalinguistic operations 

billing to accede to them. Sometimes more object of intellectual 

are required, in which language is mampulat as ^y^pman Auditory 
activity as well as its medium. For instance. ° their sound- 

^^iscriminalion Test, children arc asked to Mjjnie” or “different, 
'^'^crimination ability by judpng pairs of lanMage becomes con- 

la all these tests, evidence about ^ iv-comes corresponding^ 
founded with something else, and valid . patients, but his words 

more difficult. Jakobson wrote about testing ap a 

apply as well to children: cardinal 

The methodology of clinical tests b fr^the patient veff 

linguistic problem. What is obtained by such roetalinguist* 

often proves to be not his ^lineoal and 

operations with language, his exercises in Niels Bohr 

btioa. He works under consumnl. Here we 
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ventions in pictures and words mua be a factor in many items. (E. Chitten- 
den. personal communication, 1970 ) 

Even older children may not share the same conventions. A student at 
Harvard, Kristine Rosenthal, noticed that middle-class ten-year-old white 
children said that black-and-white pictures in which coloring was shown 
by dots were “colored” or “shaded,” while lower-class white children of 
the same age said the pictures had “dots” or “dirt” or “stuff” in them. 

The same kind of general difference may arise when children are asked to 
operate with nonsense words, or actual words that become “nonsense” to 
children to whom the words are unfamiliar. For example, in research on 
children's perceptions of the sounds of English, discussed in Chapter 5, 
Read tested kindergarten children’s discrimination of the sounds /s/ and 
Izl by asking them which of a pair of words rhymed with a third one — e.g., 
whether /ace or days rhymed with plays. In evaluating his test. Read 
comments: 


Item that made use of unfamiliar words also produced a disproportionate 
share of enors; blaze, for insunce. seemed to puzrle the children. Ideally, 
the unfamilianty of a word— even nonce words — should not prevent an 
accurate judgment of rhyming, but in practice, familiarity made a difference 
wi children who had performed perfectly on the rhyming 

subtest of the pre-reading test. The item that produced the fewest answers 
was ceore: grease— bees. Fewer than onc-ihird answered this correctly, so 
one might speculate that some children heard an unfamiliar word (eease) 
K. , OM— seize. If this guess proved correct, the result would 

be Mother lilusttatioti of the extent to which expectations can interact with 
e actual acoustic stimulus to produce perceptions. (Read, 1970, p. 147.) 

The values implicit in test questions are another source of culturally 
specific content. In an analysis of standardized tests. Roberts points out two 
and Primary Scale of 

Intelligence (WPPSl) which reflect particular cultural norms: 

comprehension subtest, for example, the question “Why do 
Lsh r presupposes that you do need to 

TeslTu .V be a cultural universal. A good 

resDcn^,. • j *”■ Bet germs”; a less acceptable 

you to - lowr-rated response is: “Mother tells 

locked upr- is con- 

s dered welUnswered if the child ir«ludes the idea that locking up criminals 
' protection of society, for punishment, revenge, 
rebabili^non and/or segregstiott. A bad response is: "they’re bad, they kill 
r«op e (in the present tense) . . . they’re dangerous.” (Roberts. 1970. pp. 


In an item-analysis of errors on a mnltiple-choice reading comprehension 
test, a student at Harvard, Louise Smith, found that lower-class children 
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„„ally w=tdi at Avengers nnd lots of 


Response 

Simple: Yeah. 

Naming: Baseball. 

Qualified naming: I 

cartoons. . . T>_,_,an trapped on top 

Elabomlhn-. Last night the Penguin had Batman 

of this tower .... ^ 

They found that following the “simple" or ^.mmallv acceptable 

status children had more of a tendency to supp y “ neater tendency to 
response, whereas their higher status counterpa elaboration, however, 
elaborate their remarks.” Following the quesuon that he 

these differences disappeared. “The mark of a ower ,j,ould minimally 
had some tendency to provide the type of active role 

fulfill the fieldworkcr’s probe, [bull not go on to as 
in the speech situation, including elaboration o 

perience” (Williams and Naremore. 1969b)- . reported in 

Fourth is Heider, Cazden. and white childrco to dis- 

Chapier 8. of the ability of I^year^W LC^MC 
cover the four attributes on which a set of 40 
conclusions from that research apply more wa e y. 

• from the two social class 
• . . we received virtually the same deliberately decontrolled, 

poups when amount of probing or feedbac j;*,..nces which arise m 
This floding raises questions about social c “ controls usually exis^j 
experimental situations or classrooms '*'.*“.. ^£,-11 and motivational 

There are undoubtedly class differences m ^ jp cognitive abiliuw 
variables; and there are undoubtedly class dtffent ^ education— is 

as well One important problem — in reswe as gjov/n, 1968, p- I® ! 
how not to get thTtwo mixed up. (Heider. Cazden. and Bro 


attending behaviors and motivation ^ 

If tests are administered to children in a group, jjjjqjj at the ri^t 
particularly important. Each child must focus ms attend- 

Place and keep up with a group pace, waiting * d to schedules an 

on demand. I!,es.,arettarf,cKldr=»una^»^ 
h®e pressures wiU be at a disadvantage m particularly true for 

^inisttalions. There is some evidence that tn 

American Indian children. full intellectual ability 

Even when a child is in some sense attending, /jjaacs, 1930 

not be engaged. For instance, two ^ydren’s comprehension 

Oettmger and Marks, 1969) caution against using or linguistic 

of questions as an indication of their o competence is ade- 
tfevclopment Usually, we think that children s ^dult asks 

quately displayed in a test situation where, or 
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warning when we have to do with an observer and an object under observa- 
tion. we must take into account the distortion of the object by the observer. 
We must measure and analyze such a distortion. And when an aphasic b 
being tested, the distortion may be quite high. . . . There can be no 
monopolizing solution which would eliminate the necessity of a qualitative 
linguistic analysis based primarily on the unconstrained speech of the patient. 
(Jakobson, 1964, pp. 44—46.) 

Research can be done in which the effect of task requirements is isolated. 
Four examples follow. First, in their research on mental abilities in different 
ethnic and social-class groups, Lesser and his colleagues paid exemplary 
attention to the possible influence of variables not under substantive study: 
Groups must he equated or group differences measured for a host of test 
Influences, including such variables as extent and quality of formal schooling, 
language handicaps, interest, effort, attention span, ability to understand and 
follow verbal directions, ability to read and write, familiarity with the test- 
taking situations, general desire to excel, lest-laking motivation, rapport 
with the exammer, and speed of response Failure to control or assess these 
and several similar test influences would make observed social<Uss and 
cultural-group differences in mental-ability patterns virtually uninterpretable. 
(Lesser, Fifer, and Clark, 1965. p. 14.) 

Second, a student of Carl Bereitcr’s (Thompson. 1968) tested the 
Bereiter-Engelmaon claim that lower-class children speak in “giant words” 
by asking lower-class (LC) and middle<las$ (MC) preschool children to 
repeat backwards certain three-word phrases, such as a higher tree and he 
took it. He found that the LC children needed a longer training period in 
order to learn to make the reversals (a matter of the metalinguistic task), 
but once learned, that process was applied with equivalent ease to the 
test phrases by both groups of children (a matter of the organization of 
linguistic knowledge in each child’s mind). BurUng (1970, p. 137) sug- 
gested using the game of talking in pig Latin for the same purpose of 
studying children’s word boundaries. Following Thompson, the adult should 
allow time to learn the game to vary as needed. 

TTiird, Williams and Naremore (1969a. 1969b) analyzed 40 interviews 
with Black and Caucasian fourth to sixth graders at the extremes of the 
sixioeconomic distribution from a larger group of 20 interviews in a Detroit 
dialect study (Shuy, Wolfram, and Riley. 1967). All informants had re- 
sponded to three topics: games {What kinds of games do you piay around 
here?); TV (What are your favonte TV programs?); and aspiraUons 
(What do you want to be when you finish school?). Williams and Naremore 
scored the interviews by the type of question asked by the interviewer and 
the corresponding type of child response. 

Question 

Simple: Do you play baseball? 

Naming: What television programs do you watch? 

Elaboration: How do you play Idck-the-can? 
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frittKjiy white man, who is interviewer's remarks are in 


The ^nd is aloae in a school room 
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Ten me everytiung you can about tws. 
parentheses. Htalics inserted for lime m*® 

CTeU me everything you can about ihis.) (Flunai- 
{12 seeondi of silence) 

(^"hat w ould you say it looks like?) 
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A space ship. 
fHrotnm.) 
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Lke a }«.«. 
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kike a pJane. 


UO seconds of silence) 
(^■hat color it b?) 
Oranje. (2 seconds) 
(6 seconds of silence) 


An' whHte- 


(jecowfr) 


An* green- 
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questions and the child is supposed to answer them. But as Isaacs pointed 
out m criticism of Pjaget, the chfld may care little about the topic selected 
by the adult and may not do his best ttiinldag in response. 

It IS a complete error to equate the situation in which we ask children “why” 
questions, with that in which they ask us. The seeming precaution of putting 
to them their own kind of question b irrcicvant, and only serves to hide 
from us the total difference of the two situations functionally. It allows only 
for the subject-matter, and hides the controlling features of attitude and 
function . . . “Why,” m questions addressed to the child, interpreted in- 
formationally and without any special significance for him. tap those earlier 
levels of merely applied organization, without any learning stimulus or effort. 
The child’s own epistemic “why’s," on the other hand, represent some of his 
most significant learning situations, forced or voluntary, with genuine in- 
terest or effort (Isaacs, 1930, pp. 328, 331.) 

When the chUd asks his own question, according to Isaacs, he is more apt 
to be operatiog with (he full extent of his ability, and a more valid assess- 
ment can therefore be made. 

While visiting a junior high mathematics class, Oettinger and Marks 
(1969) made a similar observation. After a student interrupted a teacher 
to ask how it could be that a line has length when the points that make 
it up have no length at all, Oettinger and Marks comment: 

Although students seemed extraordinarily apathetic and stupid in answering 
questions pMed to them by the teacher, they exhibited great acumen and 
intelligence in raising questions that would divert the teacher from the path 
of the syllabus. These questions were frivolous in intent, but by no iiteans 
frivolous in content: they sbovred a keen appreciation not only of human 
relations and of techniques for screwing up a teacher, but also of the un- 
pleasant loose-ends of geometry. The matter of the unidimensional point 
making up a dimensional hoe was the best example of this kind (Oettinger 
and Marks. 1969, p. 243.) 

In an unusual experiment, Elkind. Dcblinger, and Adler (1970) found 
that degree of motivation changed as a function of the contrast between 
the test task and the task that the chUdren were engaged in when in- 
terrupted to take the test. They first suspected this effect when children 
from the elementary grades in a highly innovaUve school in Rochester. 
New York, the World of Inquiry School (WOR). did not score as high 
on creauvity tests as children from traditional public schools. The effect 
was confirmed in a second experiment with WOR pupils only Some of the 
children were interrupted when foDowing their own interests in the usual 
WOR fashion; others were interrupted whfle engaged in dreary busy work 
which Elkind and his colleagues had made up. The latter group gave three 
times as many “creative re^jonscs.” presumably because they found the 
test more stimulating than their previous work. 
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(And what could you use it for?) 

(S seconds of silence) 

A jet 

(5 seconds of silence) 

(If you had two of them, what would you do with them?) 

{6 seconds of silence) 

Give one to some-body. 

(Hmmm. Who do you think would like to have it?) 

(10 seconds of silence) 

Clarence. 

(Mm Where do you think we could get another one of these?) 

At the store. 

(0-ka-ay!) 

The social situation which produces such defensive behavior is that of 
an adult asking a lone child questions to which he obviously knows the 
answers, where anything the child says may well be held against him. It is, 
In fact, a paradigm of the school situation which prevails as reading is being 
taught (but not learned). (Labov el al., 1968, vol. 2, pp. 340-341.) 

Good interpersonal relationships are often labeled “rapport.” That’s an 
easy-sounding name for a hard job— creating an interpersonal setting in 
which the child’s communicative competence is most likely to be evoked. 
This reqtures time and care. Kagan reports the e:tperienc6 of Francis 
Palmer in New York City: 

Dr. Palmer admioisteted mental tests to middle and lower class black 
childreu from Harlem. However, each examiner was instructed not to begin 
any testing with any child until she fell that the child was completely relaxed, 
and understood what was required of him. Many children had five, six, or 
even seven houn of rapport sessions with the examiner before any questions 
were administered. Few psychological studies have ever devoted this much 
care to establishing rapport with the child. Dr. Palmer found few significant 
differences in mental ability between the lower and middle class populations. 
This is one of the first times such a finding has been reported and it seems 
due, in part, to the great care taken to insure that the child comprehended 
the nature of the test questions and fell at ease with the examiner. (Kagan, 
1969, p 276.) 

Rapport may be increased by the presence and participation of the 
parent or by doing the testing in the children’s homes, as Carroll and 
Casagrande did in their study of the relationship of verb structure to cate- 
gorization in Navajo and English: “Most of the testing was done in the 
children’s home, usually Navajo hogans of the traditional sort — and in the 
presence of parents, grand-parents, ablings, and other interested and very 
curious onlookers” (1958, p. 28). 

Rapport may be helped by including other children, to dilute the intensity 
of the one-to-one adult-child relationship. Labov contrasts the meager inter- 
view data reported above with richer results. . . when we change the social 
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Noun (It shoes.). Noun + Locative {She here.), or Noun + Adjective 
{They black.). In Blount’s protocols, nonpredicative sentences seemed to 
develop before predicative constructions, but he suggests that this may be 
more a function of social constraints than of limitations in the child’s 
grammar: 

The major restriction on the children’s speech by the controlled conditions 
IS that most of their speech in our presence consisted of answers to questions, 
particularly to “what” and "where’' questions The expectation of the adults 
as to the linguistic ability of the chddreci, , the adults’ cultural attitudes, 
then had an effect on the type of speech provided by the children. The early 
appearance of non-predieative constructions in the speech record is directly 
attributahle to this interplay between the child's capacity and the adults' 
attitudes. This is not to argue that there is a direct one-to-one correspondence 
between the acquisition of language by the children and the adults' expecta- 
tions, but the latter had the effect of channeling the children's speech in the 
contexts m which the speech was collected. (Blount, 1969, pp. 154-155.) 
The relationship between eliciting context, sociolinguisUc rules, and 
valid inferences is critical whenever children’s speech is being collected 
and evaluated This applies not only in all child language research, but in 
all education as well — in everyday classroom events in which children’s 
words are taken as indicators of whai they have learned. 
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Glossary 

i. .ppropriatc .. wpU » F^m***'. 

— A Fopp «f »» »■ — 

Ewmples; “ihr” and “st” m thrust. ._nvc. or adverb having semanUc 

eonUnt vord or conteniive A noun, wr , I • 
content and conveying information Compare jwc 
Esamples: she, red 

comment See “topic-commenf.* definition underlying 

rompefence The nonconscious, tadt knowl 

behavior. See commiinicaUve competence. pa studied change together 

confounded results When two or more vanable* being 

so that their effects cannot be separated. „..,r»d with lower-class black 

&»plc: H Fiddip^lF. cMdrm 

chiidreD, the effects of class and race are con factors such as emotion, 

fonnorotive meaning The nuances of meaning. j,-„,„„ve meaning- 
that a word has for an individual speaker. Compare States 

&»pl=: Da.„nt r..elion. .o Ih. p!-"” 

today. ... jyjh as mimber, 

wriKnar/on In psychology, “hderstanding that * j^j,j„gj,nents of matter 

height, or volume remains the same despite differ P 
Example: .... is the same number as : s fluctuation m the speech 

wntingent varfobihry Defined by Ubov et al. (mo; linguuuc and/ 

patterns of any one speaker that is doe to, and p 

or social context Compare fnhereni vurioWl'ty- informal eontex s. 

Example. The tendency to shift from going g departing from 

confm#/iv< stress Emphasis in speech oo a certain w 

tl« usual pattern, conveys additional Mea is that the chasing 

Example; The bdy chased the dog (Th* 

done by the boy and not someone else.) utterance. 

‘o-occurrence The grammatical or apprOprWe COT u,ith sleeps, but c loir 

Example; In a subject-verb relationship, boy ca 

cannot co-occur with talks. ys® of Norwegian la 

In Blocn and Gumperz’s (in prew) ^^ong topics, 

shifts between dialects co-occurred with shi -dicate. 

(mla A form of the verb “be“ linking subject an pr 
Example; Silver is heavy. . the purpose of Imfu'* “= 

corpuj A sample of utterances that have been ga 

. .1., relationship between tvo 

eonelaiion An arithmetical procedure f“^^™‘"‘"increase in the 
''anables if an increase in one variable produce * . ^ decrease m the 

ttladon is positive; if an increase in one vana P ^ 

conelation is negative. . ...ccess in college 

Example: Scholastic Aptitude Test scores . income and infa"' 

grade point average are positively correlated, 
are negatively correlated _ noun. 

A.o.nU.Fm.yb.plur.lte'*-'"”'’*''” . 

Example: stick-sticks _ ^ derives meaning rt> 

dee^e The psychological process by whiu^ * ' „^«nts 

^'rhsl message. Compare encode. jj sentence which rep 

*ep structure The underlying and abstract form o 



Glossary 

ageni-aciion-obieci A sentence or independent clause ordered such that the actor 
IS the first noun mentioned, the verb follows next, and the object of the verb is the 
last noun mentioned. 

Example. Mary hit the ball 
agent action object 

ambiguous senttnce A sentence which a native speaker of the language understands 
as having more than one meaning; correct interpretation of the sentence requires 
use of the linguistic or non-linguistic context to select among alternative meanings. 
Example: Visiting relatives can be a nuisance 
a It is a nuisance to visit relatives 
b. Relatives who visit us are a nuisance. 

anaphoric pronoun A pronoun referring to some ocher noun or nounphrase already 
given in the sentence. Compare exophoric pronoun. 

Example; The boy kicked the ball and 1/ broke the window 
aphasia Partial or total loss of the ability to produce or understand speech, usually 
due to an injury to the brain. 

anomalous senrence A sentence that is considered meaningless because the mean' 
ing of the sentence as given is absurd, irrational, or in some way deviant. 

Examples: The little pie with mud eyes was making a red girl 
Colorless green ideas sleep funously. 
apical A consonant articulated or produced by the lip of the longue. 

Example; “t” in rip of the tongue. 
articulation Pronunciation of a speech sound. 

aspirated A sound whose pronunciation involves a strong release of air from the 
N oral cavity. 

Example: h in “heart.” 

associative clustering The lendeiKy for a subject, when asked to recall a list of 
words, to recall two words in succession because of some association between them 
even though they were separated in the original piesentalioo the list. 
branching, left Sentences where modifying words, phrases, or clauses are attached 
(or refer to) the subject 

branching, right Refers to sentences where the modifying words, phrases, or clauses 
are attached (or refer to) the object of the verb. 

Examples' left branching — That big red truck is mine 
right branching — I saw that big. red. truck. 
cattnative A link or chain; used by Brown (hi press) as a label for gonna, Hanna, 
and halia in the speech of young children. 

Example: I faafta eat my ice cream. 

cleji ienfence A transformed sentence that can be defined most easily by exam- 
ples. The sentence Germs cause dueases has two synonymous cleft transformations 
What germs cause are diseases. 

What causes diseases are germs. 

communicaihe competence Hymes’ (1971) term for the nonconscious, tacit knowl- 
edge underlying communicative behavior; it includes both knowledge of language 
in the more usual and narrow sense of syntax, phonology, and semantics, and knowl- 
edge of the social world and of rules for uring language in that world so that speech 
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(jiossary 

the chnii'* previous 

A. .a... «,b.i “^rbu"«.» bbM. o" 

ullerance, and which presupposes a 

it along some dimension of meanmg C^l«« ^ 

Lumple; child’s utterance: “1^8 oa«- ^ nJQning after him 

adult’s extension: "Yes, ana 
/ea/ure.diJtmcdve, see distineiive feature 

Umre. prosodic, see proWie feature ^ senuence of operations to be o 
flow chart A schematic diagram v . cus- 

lowed— as used, for example, in compute P ^ passing through 

fncfltive A consonant produced by fiictton ca 

tained narrow passage in the mouth. reoosi- 

Eiamples; f and v , j- - Jnfieciions. article** an P 

jumor A small closed class of words waning of the sentence b 


/.ecior A small closed class of words Including ,mence but do 

tons which are necessary to the inlerprc content words 

tot have referential meaning themselves. Compare 
Examples; possesave ’s, the, on . —ftres from one lime to a 

— ,o, 

Kseratii* grammar A description of ^ langu^S* 

'hich can “generate" all, and only, the sen e 

«l by a native speaker. ^ a noun- 

terund The dng form of a verb “ homewoik ured DJe. 

Example: sJmntlng b fun. Having done my b 
rommar Description of a language wnlten pj 

rammeficfll closure tubiest One of nK,rpbc1ofy by 

Abilities; it taps knowledge of standard Eng 

pleton of items . , meaning 

Example; “Here is a bed. Here ate two ^ ^ disunguishes on 

rapfirme The smallest unit of writing pHnun 

from another. divisible 

b, c, d, b >»>' ’ 

fcierflrthicflf structure In language tbe c violophras^'*^ 

into progressively smaller constituents. Bieaning". ^ers mainly 

fiofophroie A one-word utterance in which the chil “ 

•tage in ctuldren's acquisition of language »s a 

one-word sentences. , „ what it represents. 

‘conic A sign or symbol that '^I,^^resembles its talked i"- 

Examples: A word like buzzing '“bese sou j 

A sentence like T*e order of events. 

which order of words reflects j,perimenti 

‘'dependent sormbte The condition are made- Comp 

Predieiions about effects on dependent yocabulary 

’odafc/r. , . ^ effect of social class 

Example: In an experiment to fet^ > variable. ^rpress such 

test scores, social class is the indepew ^ word 

wfleciionx The addition of certain endings to 

“eanings as number and tense. „ ,he past tense . _ sample* 

te or rlonJ ’• “ . fc,** 

Inlormant A native speaker of a language ro 
speech. 
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the basic semantic relationships— such as actor-actioa-object— being expressed. Com- 
pare sur/cce structure 

Example The boy was h't by the car. 

object action actor 

delayed auditory feedback An experimental condition in which speech is tempo- 
rarily impaired by forcing the speaker to listen to bis own voice after a brief delay. 
denoiaine meaning The generally accepted “dictionary definition” of a word. Com- 
pare ccmno/ative meaning. 

dependent \ariable The condition that is being piedicted in an experiment. Com- 
pare independent variable. 

Example: In an experiment to determine the effect of social class on vocabulary 
test scores, the test score is the dependent variable. 
dialect A variety of a spoken language that initially represented divergent geo- 
graphic origins, hut may now represent social groups within a community. 

Example The language of some Black adults and children had its origins in 
the Southern United States, 

dialect ruilcliing An individual speaker's shift from one dialect to another. See 
role switching and meiamorphical swiiebing for two forms 

diphthong Two vowel sounds joined in one syllable to form a single speech sound. 

Example: The "ou” m out and the "i” m Ke. 
disadvantaged child A term frequently applied to a child whose family is below 
some standard of adequacy on objective indices, such as income or nutrition. 
dlsiinetive feature An elementary component by which speech sounds are distin- 
guished from one another-, each distinctive feature is expressed as a contrast between 
opposites such as voiced-voiceless 
Example- b (voiced) and p (voiceless) 

egocentne speech The term used by Piaget (1955) to describe the speech of young 
children who do not yet lake into account the point of view of another person. 

\ elliptic form Omission from a sentence of one or more words which are obviously 
undentood. 

Example: That's Daddy's’ (omitting object that belongs to Daddy) 
embedded One construction inserted into another. 

Example: The boy who wore the red hat plays baseball 

Clhe adjective clause who wore the red hat is embedded within the sen- 
tence The boy plays baseball.) 

encode The psychological process by which the speaker converts meaning or propo- 
sition into a spoken utterance. Compare decode. 

encuhurauon Or socialization, the process by which a child leams to be a compe- 
tent participant member of his society and culture. 

enunciation The manner of pronouncing, or articulating, speech sounds and words 
exophoric pronoun A pronoun referring outward to something in the situational 
context Compare anaphoric pronoun. 

Example: They'it playing football and kg kicked it 

(if antecedents for these piDoouns are not supplied in preceding utter- 
ances) 

expansion An adult verbal response wluch is contingent on the child’s previous ut- 
terance and which expresses in syntacticaQy complete form the meantog of the child's 
utteranM as the adult understands it Compare extension. 

Example: child: “Dog bark." 

adult: “Yes, the dog is baikiDg,” 



Clossojy 

of words or morphemes 
at a„«aaa,. or J o. .ord. or morpbrror. I. • 

in an utterance; found by dividing ,„,.„nces in ihe sample- 
speech sample by the total numb« of sitteninces 
neaBiitf.conno/anVe, see connoforhe meamog 

ir.en:rs.JenoM.ive,seee(e^rn«Ve^ ^ell as compre- 

ffietalinjuij/ic awareness The ability 

lend and produce iu laneuage variety to aeo e 

A rpeovo'-. “4l”o "U" 

i. .nk, to .node to .Itomotivo soc»l ,dol».^'I» “ . ^ 


.nk,to.llod=.o.ta™.ivo»c»l.dot«™>..P-oo. , 

Id thereby enrich the content of the *hen students ^ 

Wr: B.OO, .»d Goot^r. oBr, ...end.- “ 

Close friends in a Norwegian village return d.jlec . 

ties in Oslo or Bergen, their conversation .,udents they switched to 

CO topics related to their Pan-Norsveg.an hfe 

• Hoot'd (.9«)"»™ 
i«ieimal terminal cimf. or T unit Hu 

all subordinate clauses attached to it down d'f 

Eumple: The big gl'l svho had on o « I- 3 T units)- 
trot*,; folloord ah,, Mand h„ (- - ^ ^ 

BMnomorpfcfmfc tiustfr A eoosooant clutter contHOt »n e 

« i. oppoHd ,0 ..led .b.H «“ 

tnotpheme -ed ending. . -Free" morpheme* . 

"orplifme The smallest meaningful «["* ® atuched to oth«^ " -vining 

tan occur alone. “Bound" morphemes UVe (or co 

•wrpWogv Thai part of a grammar which cons 

"WphemM into words. once in » sen“'^' 

nrpoiion A negative meaning state 

£»ampl«: Won'/wantnone. , -ftion of * noun by a wor 

"OBiina'JMiion The process of fulfilling the u 
"Ctet one be eeJ.*'"’'"- 

"“"t. count, see counr noun 


^n pJirair, or AT or IT A group ol »wo 


*o“n. man. j 


be Sibsiiiuled f 


" •umnuitd for a noun. . . . f-fT-n are 

rrample; .e tfllJ. handsome froy walked in certain 

wntfit A linguistic enviroomenl •" » 

'^•"ed. larBer than one: 

Erunple; Plurality is required after num 

, w-tdu.. o,peb» ' 

‘“U'lfrvf.c de^flopment The history of an 

'e~t,d„,, « re-'*'"’ 

eperrions/ definition Identifies s phenomenon Auf-lies one 

to measure it. ,hc Sunfoc«» Pinel. 

tiiflipJe; \ pirticular intelligence test. * _ K-.ween 

njeiational dtfinhion of the meaning of dis'-anc*^ 

•'i'ssf itale A series of numbers which do 
Ccrap*rt Intrncl acalc. 
f-umpte; bouse numbers on a block. 
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inherent variability Defined by Labov et aL (1968) as fluctuations in the speech 
patterns of any one speaker in unpredicuble ways. Compare contingent^ variabiliiy. 
Example. In child speech, the oscillation between supplying and omitting plural 
endings. 

interval scale A numerical scale which assumes eijual distances between the units 
Compare ordinal scale. 

Example Fahrenheit scale for temperature. 
intonation The rise and fall of the speaking vc^ as an utterance is pronounced, 
Example It’s warm out. vf. It’s warm out? 

ITA. or Initial Teaching Alphabet An alphabet of 44 symbols designed to regularize 
the correspondence between English sounds and letters in beginning reading texts. 

Example, “serve" written as “serv,” “word* written as “wurd.“ 
inner speech, see private speech 

intransitive verb A verb that does not take an objecL 
Examples The bird flies. 

The dog runs. 

labial A consonant produced with one or both lips 
Examples- p, b, m 

longue A term used by Ferdinand de Saussure to refer to the system (grammatical 
and semantic) which makes speech possible. Langue is distinguished from parole 
which refers to the actual vocal output of the speaker. Langue vr. parole is an his- 
lorleal antecedent of the current distinction between competence and performance. 
lax toM-e) A vowel sound pronounced with less muscular tension in the speech 
organs 

Examples: I in "hit.” 

learning, serial recall, see serial recall learning 
learning, paired associate, see paired associate learning 

learning hierarchies Refers to the teaming of one aspect of a skill, which depends 
.. on the degree of mastery achieved in some lesser or lower aspect of the same skill. 
^ Example- Counting depends at least on a knowledge of the order of number 
names and an understanding of one-to-one correspondence 
left branching sentences, see branching, left 

lexicon The lolahly of words and morphemes in a given language. May refer to 
the language of an individual or a community. 

/ingKiiticr The scientific study of language. 

locative A word or phrase which refers to some place or location. 

Examples- It’s there. 

He’s at home. 

mand A term used by Skinner (1957) for an utterance which produces an effect 
(verbal or nonverbal) on someone else for Uic benefit of the speaker. Compare tact. 
Example: "Give me the book." 

marked That member of a pair of linguistic units which is distinguished by the 
presence of a particular feature. 

Example: In the pair "pin" and "W«u” b is marked by the presence of the 
“voice" feature, while p is unmarked. Extended by some linguists to semantic 
features such as singular vs. plural. 

mass noun A noun that can not be pluialized because its meaning refers to an 
extended substance. Compare count noun. 

Examples: sugar, rice 
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orthography Spelling, the conventional written representation of a word. 
pahtd associate /earning A learning task involving the formation of associations 
between a list of pairs of verbal items, where one member of each pair is the stimulus 
and the other member is the response Uring flash cards to learn the vocabulary of 
a foreign language is a similar reaHife task. 

paradigmatic An association between words — usually the same part of speech — 
that can replace each other in a sentence Compare syniagmaiic 
Example deep-shallow 

parole Elefined by Ferdinand de Saussure as the actual speech or vocal output of 
the speaker See langue for fuller discussion. 

participant rirucrurej Phillips’ (in press) name for the structural arrangements of 
a social iateractioTt. 

Example: The teacher interacts with only some of the students m the class at 
one time, as in reading groups 

perjormance Actual speech production or comprehension. Compare competence, 
phoneme The traditional name for speech sounds which distinguish one word from 
another in a given language. 

Example: fop is pot 

phonology That part of a grammar which consists of rules for combining speech 
sounds. 

pUyiogentiie de\ ilopmtrtt The history, or evolution, of a species or group 

pooled data Combining research data from two or more sources (e g , boys and 

girls). 

prnofe ipeech or Inner speech Sflent speech; an internalized modification of speech 
spoken aloud, not intended for communkaiion to oihers, 

prosodic features Aspects of speech whkh include stress, intonation, and pauses. 
protocol Raw data collected in a research project, such as the transcription of 
speech before any analysis has been made. 

psycholinguistics Study of the psychological processes underlying speech perform* 

Pygmalion efiecr The way speech marks a person's social identity. From George 
Bernard Shaw’s play about how Henry Higgins taught Eliza Doolittle to Ulk “like 
a lady ” 

reinforcement Any event that increases the probability of a particular response. 
Example: If a child receives a reward every time he makes his bed, then the 
number of times he makes bb bed should increase. 
reliability The extent to whkh a measure would produce the same score if the 
measure were applied again under the same conditions. 

Example: How many utterances are needed for a reliable measure of a child’s 
mean length of utterance? 
right branching sentence, see branching, right 

role SKifcftmg The speaker's shift of language variety when there is a change in 
the relationship among the participants and in their definition of the situation. 
Example: Blom and Gumperz (in press) report that Norwegian teachers use 
standard Norwegian in formal lectures, hw switch to a local dialect in open dis- 
cussion with students. 

rule A formal statement which desenbes how the units of a language are related 
SAAD A simple, cctive, affirmative, declarative sentence. 

Example: Mary hit the ball. 
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sMiliry.mherenUitclnherenlvariabihty Jn K 

The current, everyday. sp««h of Sr-* 

Srapbic area. . cordt 

loicfd Sounds produced by vibration o 
Example; b. d. z. as opposed to p. *. » jcmontirated wl'«n oi'S 

rord association The lie between two tw 

the iJiought of the next. . v «ck- or linked by 

Fiamnle- words linked by sound-stick-lic , 
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synchronization More than one process operating at &e same time. 

synonymous sentences Sentences that have approxtaiately the same meaning for 

speaker and hearer. 

Example The car hit the boy. and The boy was hit by the car. 
syniagmaiic The association between words usually not the same part of speech 
that follow each other in one sentence. Compare paradigmatic. 

Example deep-hole 

syntax That part of the grammar that consists of rules for combining words into 
sentences 

tacts A term used by Skinner (1957) for an utterance elicited by some object or 
event, either present or imagined, that infonns (he bearer. Compare mand. 

Example; That is a chair. 

tag question Formed by adding a “tag" to a declarative sentence; semantically sim- 
ple, but grammatically complex 

Example' Joe and I are playing, aren't we’ 

telegraphic speech Brown and Beltugi’s (1964) label for a form of speech character- 
istic of young children in which length is limited, conieni words are present whereas 
functors are absent, and normal word order is preserved. 

Example Daddy shoe (for Daddy's shoe). 

topic-eommini The topic is the psychological subject, and the comment is the 
psychological predicate defined contextually as new information the speaker wishes 
to convey. 

Example: The boy ran to the store 
topic comment 

lopicalization htanipulating the relationship between topic and comment 
Iranscriptien The rendenng of speech in writing 

irensmoR probaiffines lu language, the statlstkal likelihood that one word will 
follow another in a string of words. 

Example: In English, there Is a high probability that “cat" will follow “the" 
while there is a low probability that “cat" will follow "lagoon." 
fronriiiie A verb that can have an object 
Example: Mary hii the ball. 

tree diagram In language, an analysis of a sentence into its constiment units in 
a way that graphically illustrates the essential relationships between the units. 
truncated Shortened, or cut off, as when a passive sentence does not tell the agent. 
Example; The glass was (or got) broken. 

type loten-roi io, o r TTR A measure of the variability of language. In words, for 
example, the TTR for a passage would equal the number of different words (types) 
divided by the number of total words (types) in that passage. For this definition 
(A measure . . . passage) the TTR is .79. 

utterance Any self-sufficient meaningful unit of spoken language preceded and 
followed by a pause, may or may not be a grammatical sentence. 

\ahdity The extent to which a measure taps the characteristic it b supposed to 
measure. 

Example; Is mean length of utterance a valid measure of a child's syntactic 
maturity? 

iariahle, dependent, see dependent yariable 
’variable, independent, see independent rariable 
varxabihty, contingent, see contingent \ariabtlitj 
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21-23, • Inflections, 31-32. morpho- 
phonemics, 47; noun inflections. 33. 
overgeneralization, 33. 41-47. plu- 
rals. 35-36, possessives, 35-37, pro- 
nouns, non-standard. 144. t^uestions, 
30, 48-56, semantics and, 116; 
transformations, 47, verb inflections, 
35, 37-38 
Syntactics, 14 

Taylor,© L, 144,295 
Tax, S., 178, 295 

Tests, 205; attention, 267-268; content. 
262-264; frequency counts. 259. 
Goldtnan-Frisloe, 60; length, 97. 
of question forms, 56, rapport and. 
269-272, spelling, 61; ta^ require- 
ments, 265-267; usefulness of. 248- 
249, vocabulary, 74, word-associa- 
tion, 73-74; writing of. 6 
Thomas,© R, 259. 295 
Thompson, B . 86-87, 141, 289 
Tillman, M., 165-169, 200. 278 
Tinbergen, N., 22, 295 
Tizard, B. and J. 130-131,279 
TORREY, I. W.. 149, 158, 295 
TOUCH.!.. 187-188,262 
Transformational grammar, 6-7, 18-19, 
24; branching tree diagram, 16-17; 
complesity, 255-256; as curriculum, 
240; hierarchical structure, 16-17, 
indirect object. 21-23; overgeneral- 
ization and, 47; passive, 20-21; ques- 


tion form, 49; sentence-combining, 
237-238; sound and meaning, 9 
TROIK, R C , 147-148; 184, 295 
Tucker. C. A , 179-180, 295 
TUCKER. G. R.. 174, 293, 295-296 
TULKIN. S R. 133-134, 296 
TuNDO. 1 , 177, 279 
TV. 136 
Tyiliwiri, 70-71 

UNESCO, 167 

Valentine, C. A , 169, 296 
Vernacular, 1 67 
Vinogradova, O. S . 220, 289 
Vocabulary. 243; mental dictionary, 65- 
66, 68. 73 

Vygotsky. L S., 296; idea and word, 
229-230, instructions, 225-226; intro- 
spection, 90; language functions, 182; 
name as name, 72; planning, 202; 
wnling, 199 

Walbiri languages. 70-71 
Wales, R , 23. 279 
Walker. W., 1?9, 180, 296 
Wang. M. S.. 255. 257, 292 
Watt, W.C.. 113,296 
Webb, R a , 234. 296 
WEEKS, T. E,. 184-185, 202, 2$6 
Weir. A . 239; See also Weir, R. H. 
Weir, R. H . 84, 95, 296 
Weisberg, R., 190, 282 
Welsh, C A., 84-85, 294 
Wepman, J. M , 186, 286 
Werner, H., 33-34, 296 
Werner, 0,214, 296 
Whorf, B L , 226-227, 296-297 
WlOKT, J , 172-173, 297 
WlLlUMS. F , 60, 174, 266-267. 297 
Wolfram. W. A., 153, 170, 171,293,297 
Woodcock, L. P., 228, 229, 297 
Wriline. bilingualism, 179-180; explicit- 
ness in, 198-199; and oral perform- 
ance, 201-202; Standard English, 
172-173 

Yukawa, R , 22-23, 290 

Z*«o. R.. 257, 292 
ZiPF.G K. 112-113, 297 



